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"TD; is not ——_— to conſider the ſeveral a- 
pologies that people make when they com- 
mence authors. It is taken for granted 
that on every publication there is at leaſt a ſeem- 
ing violation of modeſty ; a preſumption, on the 
writer's fide, that he is able to inſtruct or to en- 
tertain the world ; which implies a ſuppoſition 
that he can communicate, what they cannot 
draw from their own refleftions. _ 

To remove any prejudice this might occaſion, 
has been the general intent of prefaces. Some 
we find extremely ſolicitous to claim acquain- 
tance with their reader; addreſſing him by the 
moſt tender and ente appellations. He is 
in general ſtyled the moſt loving, candid; and 
courteous creature that ever breathed; with a 
view, doubtleſs, that he will deferve the compli- 

Vor. II. A ment; 
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ment; and that his favour may be ſecured, at 
the expenſe of his better judgment, Mean and 
idle expectation-! The accidental elopements and 
adventures of a compoſition ; the danger of an 
imperfect and ſurreptitious publication; the preſ- 
ſing and indiſcreet inſtances of friends; the pious 
and well-meant- frauds of acquaintance ; with 
the irreſiſtible commands of perſons in high life; 
have been excuſes often ſubſtituted in place of 
the real motives, vanity and hunger. 

THE moſt allowable reaſons for appearing 
thus in public, are either the advantage or a- 705 
muſement of our fellow- creatures; or our own 9 
private emolument and reputation. = 

A MAN poſſeſſed of intellectual talents would 
be more blameable in confining them to his own 
private uſe, than the mean-ſpirited miſer, that 
did the ſame by his money. The latter is indeed 
obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates ; 
the former enjoys his treaſures, even while he 


renders others the better for them. A compoſi- 7 
tion that enters the world with a view of impro- 3 
ving or amuſing it, (I mean only, amuſing it in a A 
polite or innocent way), has a claim to our ut- Þ 
moſt indulgence, even though it fail of the effet 
intended. WEI] ee 2090 | 185 Hf 
ES. RD 5 3 1 6 
Wren a writer's private intereſt appears the 
motive of his publication, the reader has a larger 


ſcope for accuſation, if he be a ſufferer. Who- IF 
ever pays for thoughts, which this kind of wr. 
ters may be ſaid to vend, has room enough to 
complain, if he be diſappointed- of his bargain. 
He has no revenge, but ridicule ; and, contrary 
N my ha a 
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to the practice in other caſes, to 1 8 the worſt 
of a bad bargain. 

"WHEN the love of fame acts upon a man of 
genius, the caſe appears to ſtand thus. The ge- 
nerality of che world, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of readers, obſerve with a reluctance not unna- 
tural, a perſon railing himſelf above them. All 
men have ſome deſire of fame, and fame is 
grounded on compariſon. Every one then is 
fomewhat inclined to diſpute his title to a ſupe- 
riority; and to diſallow his pretenſions upon the 


diſcovery of a flaw. Indeed, a fine writer, like 


a luminous body, may be beneficial to the per- 
ſon he enlightens ; but,. it is plain, he renders 


the opacity of the other more diſcernible, —Ex- 


amination, however, 1s a fort of turnpike in the 


way to fame, where, though a writer be a while 


detained, and part with a trifle from his pocket, 
he finds in return a more commodious and caſy 
road to the temple. | 

WIEN, therefore, a man is conſcious of abi- 
ty to ſerve his country, or believes himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, (for there is no previous teſt on this 
occaſion), he has no room to heſitate, or need to 
make apology.—When ſelf-intereſt inclines a man 
to print, he ſhould conſider that the purchaſer 
expects a pennyworth for his penny ; and has 
reaſon to aſperſe his honeſty if he finds himſelf 
deceived, — Alſo, that it is poſlible to publiſh a 
book of no value, which is too frequently the 


product of ſuch mercenary people. When fame 


is the principal object of our devotion, it ſhould 
be conſidered whether our character is like to 
A 2 gain 
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gain in point of wit, what it will probably loſe in F 
point of modeſty : otherwiſe we ſhall be cenſu- E- 
red of vanity more than famed for genius ; and Y 
depreſs our character while we ſtrive to raiſe it, 4 
AFTER all, there is a propenſity in ſome to 4 
communicate their thoughts without any view at J 
all: the more ſanguine of theſe employ the 2 
preſs; the leſs lively are contented with being 1 
impertinent in converſation. IJ 
On 
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On the Teſt of popular opinion. 


HayPEnN to fall into company with a citizen, 
a courtier, and an academic. 

Sars the citizen, I am told continually of 
taſte, refinement, and politeneſs ; but methinks 
the vulgar and illiterate generally approve the 
ſame productions with the connoiſſeurs. One 
rarely finds a landicape, a building, or a play 


that has charms for the critic excluſive. of the 


meclianic. But on the other hand one readily 
remarks ſtudents. who labour to be dull, depra- 
vinng their native reliſh by the very means they uſe 
to refine it. The vulgar may not indeed be ca- 
pable of giving the reaſons why a compoſition 
pleaſes them. That mechanical diſtinction they 
leave to the connoiſſeur. But they are at all 
times, methinks, judges of the beauty of an effect, 
a part of knowledge in moſt reſpects allowedly 
more genteel than that of the operator. 
Sars the courtier, I cannot anſwer for every 
individual inſtance ; but I think, moderately 
ſpeaking, the vulgar are generally i in the wro 
IF they happen to be otherwiſe, it is RH a 
owing to their implicit' rehance on the fkill of 
their ſuperiours: and this has ſometimes - been 
ſtrangely effectual in making them imagine they 


_ reliſh Perfection. In ſhort, if ever they judge 


well, it is at the time they leaſt pee ain 


opinions for themſelves. = 


8 0 is true they will pretend to taſte an objeRt 
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which they know their betters do, But then 
they conſider ſome perſons judgment as a certain 


65 


ſtandard or rule; they find the object exactly 


tally; and this denicintivazcd appearance of beau- 
ty, affords them ſome {mall degree of fatisfac- 
tion. 

Ir. is the ſame with regard to the appetite eh 
which the metaphor of taſte is borrowed. 


Such a ſoup or ollio,” ſay they, is much in 
vogue, and if you do not like it, you muſt 


learn to like it.“ 
Bur in poetry, £m. inſtance, it is urged, that 


the vulgar diſcover the fame beauties with the 


man of reading. 

Now, half or more of the beauties of poetry 
depend on metaphor or alluſion, neither of 
which by a mind uncultivated, can be applied to 
their proper counterparts. T heir beauty, of con- 
ſequencc, is like a picture to a blind man. 

15 How many of theſe peculiarities in poetry 
turn upon. a Knowledge of philoſophy and hiſto- 
ry : and let me add theſe latent beauties give the 
moſt delight to ſuch as can unfold them. 
I MIGHT launch out much further in regard 
ys oh narrow limits of their apprekenfions, — 


1 


And i it is my opinion they are ſeldom right. 


5 Tn academic ſpoke little, but to the pur- 
poſe; ; aſſerting that all ranks and ſtations have 


their different ſpheres of judging: That a clown 


of native taſte enough to relith Handel's Meſſiah, 
might unqueſtionably be ſo inſtructed as to reliſh 
it "es more: 2 an author, before he prints, 
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ſhould not flatter himſelf with a confuſed expec- 
tation of pleaſing both the vulgar and the polite ;. 
few things, in compariſon, being capable of do- 
ing both in any great degree : 'That he ſhould 
always meaſure out his plan for the ſize of un- 
derſtanding he would fit.. If he can content him- 
ſelf with the mob, he is pretty ſure of numbers 
for a time. If he write with more abundant e- 
legance, it may eſcape the organs of ſuch read- 

ers; but he will have a chance for ſuch applauſe 


as will more ſenſibly affect him. Let a writer 


then in his firſt performances neglect the idea of 
profit, and the vulgar's applauſe entirely: Let 
him addreſs him to the judicious few, and then 
profit and the mob will follow. His firſt appear - 
ance on the ſtage of letters will ingroſs the poli- 
ter compliments; and his latter will partake of 
the irrational huzza. 
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On allowing MeziT in OTHERS. 
\ CerTAIN gentleman was expreſſing himſelf 


as follows. 
I conrtss I have no great taſte for poetry; : 


but if I had, I am apt to believe I ſhould" read no 


other poetry than that of Mr Pope. The reft 
but. barely arrive at a mediocrity. in their art ; 


and to be ſure poetry of that ſtamp, can afford 
but ſlender: pleaſure... 


I'xNow not, ſays another, what may be the 
gentleman's motive to give this opinion: but I 
am perſuaded numbers pretend. the ſame through 
mere jealouſy or envy. 

A READER conſiders an author, as one Abe 
lays claim to a ſuperiour genius. He is ever in- 
clined to diſpute it, becauſe if he happen to in- 
validate his title, he has at leaſt one ſuperiour 
the leſs. Now, though a man's abſolute merit 
may not depend upon the inferiority of another, 
yet. his. comparative worth varies in regard to 
that of other people. Self- love, therefore, is: 
ever attentive to purſue the ſingle point of ad- 
mitting no more into the claſs of ſuperiours, than- 
it ĩs impoſſible to exclude. Could it even limit the 
number to one, they would ſoon attempt to un- 
dermine him. Even Mr Pope had been refuſed 
his honours, but that the very conſtraint, and 
even abſurdity of people's ſhutting their eyes, 
grew as diſagreeable to them, as that excellence, 
A when open, they could not but ME 

Bur 
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Bu T ſelf- love obtains its wiſhes in another re- 
ſpe alſo. It hereby not only deprefles the cha- 
racters of many that have wrote, but ſtifles the 
genius of ſuch as might hereafter riſe from a- 
mongſt our inferiours. 

Lr us not deny to Mr Pope the praiſes which 
a perſon enamoured of poetry would beſtow on 
one that excelled in it: But let us conſider Par- 
naſſus rather as a republic than a monarchy; 
where, although ſome may be in pofleſſion of a 
more cultivated ſpot, yet where others may poſ- 
ſeſs land as fruitful, upon equal cultivation. 

O the whole, let us reflect, that the nature of 
the ſoil, and the extent of its fertility, muſt re- 
main undiſcovered, if the gentleman's defpond-; 
ing principle ſhould meet with approbation. ' 
M PorzE's chief excellence lies in what I 

would term conſolidating or condenfing ſenten- 
ces, yet preſerving eaſe. and perſpicuity. In 
ſmoothneſs of verſe, perhaps, he has been equal- 
led; in regard to invention, excelled. 15 

App to this, if the writers of antiquity may 
be eſteemed our trueſt models, Mr Pope is much 
more witty, and leſs ſimple, than his own Horace 
appears in any of his writings ; more witty, and 
leſs ſimple, than the modern Monſ. Boileau, who 
claimed the merit of uniting the ſtyle of Juvenal 
and Perſius with that of Horace. 

SATIRE gratifies ſelf-love. This was one ſource 
of his popularity ; and he ſeems even ſo very 
conſcious of it as to ſtigmatize many inoffenſive 
characters, 


THE circumſtance of what is called allitera- 
tion, 
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tion, and the nice adjuſtment of the pauſe, have 
conſpired to charm the preſent age, but have at 
the ſame time n oy 8 a "—_ cloying 1 2255 
culiarity. 
r, OR we — not expect to trace 
the flow of Waller, the landſcape of Thomfon, 
the fire of Dryden, the imagery of Shakeſpear, 
the ſimplicity of Spenſer, the courtlineſs of Prior, 
the humour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the de- 
licacy of Addiſon, the tenderneſs of Otway, and 
the invention, che ſpirit, and fublimity of Milton, 
joined in any fingle writer. The lovers of po- 
etry, therefore, ſhould allow ſome praiſe to thoſe 
who ſhine in any branch of it, and only range 
them into claſſes GY to . a grew. in 
whih wy ſhine,” 
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the diſingenuſty of readers. Humility has de 
preſſed many a genius into an hermit; but ne © 
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THE IMPROMPTU. 


II critics, however unable to fix the time 
which it is moſt proper to allow for the 
action of an epic poem, have univerſally agreed 
that ſome certain ſpace is not to be exceeded. 
Concerning this, Ariſtotle, their great Lycurgus, 
is entirely ſilent. Succeeding critics have done 
little more than cavil concerning the time really 
taken up by the greateſt epic writers ; that, if 
they could not frame a law, an at leaſt 
eſtabliſh a precedent of unexceptionable autho- 
rity. Homer, ſay they, confined the action of 
his Iliad, or rather his action may be reduced to 
the ſpace of two months. His Odyſſey, accord- 
ing to Boſſu and Dacier, is extended to eight 
years. Virgil s Zneid has raiſed very different 
opinions in his commentators. Taſſo's poem in- 
cludes a ſummer. — But leaving ſuch knotty 
points to perſons that appear born for the dit- 
cuſſion of them, let us endeavour to eſtabliſn 
laws that are more likely to be obeyed, than con- 
troverted. An epic writer, though limited in 


regard to the time of his action, is under no ſort 


of reſtraint with regard to the time he takes to 
finiſh his poem. Far different is the cafe with a 
writer of Impromptu's. He indeed is allowed all 
the liberties that he can poſſibly take in his com- 
poſition, but is rigidly circumſcribed with regard 
to the ſpace in which it is completed. And no 
wondcr ; for whatever degree of poignancy may 
be required in this compoſition, its peculiar me- 
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rit muſt ever be relative to the expedition with 


which it is produced. 
IT appears indeed to me to have che nature of 


that kind of ſallad, which certain eminent adepts 


in chymiſtry have contrived to raiſe, while a joint 
of mutton is roaſting. We do not allow our- 
ſelves to blame its unuſual flatneſs and inſipidity, 
but extol the little flavour it has, een the 
time of its vegetation. 

AN extemporaneous poet, therefore, is to be 
judged, as we judge a race-horſe; not by the 
gracefulneſs ok his motion, but the eimie he takes 
to finiſh his courſe. The beſt critic upon earth 
may err in determining his preciſe degree of me- 
rit, if he have neither a ſtop-watch i in his hand, 

nor a clock within his hearing. | 

.. To be a little more ſerious : An extemporane- 
ous piece ought to be examined by a compound 
ratio, or a medium compounded of its real worth, 
and the ſhortneſs of the time that is employed in 
its production. By this rule even Virgil's poem 
may be in ſome ſort deemed extemporaneous, as 
the .time he took to perfect ſo extraordinary a 
compoſition, | conſidered with its real worth, ap- 
pears ſhorter than the time employed to write 
the diſtichs of Coſconius. 

Ox the other hand, I cannot allow this de. to 
the flaſhes of my friend S—— in the magazine, 
which have no fort of claim, to be called verſes, 
beſide their inſtantaneity. 

HavinG ever made it my ambition. to ſee my 
writings diſtinguithe& for ſomething poignant, 
unexpected, or in ſome reſpects peculiar; I have 
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acquired a degree of fame by a firm adherence 
to the Concetti. I have ſtung folks with my e- 
pigrams, amuſed them with acroſticks, puzzled 
them with rebuſes, and diſtracted them with rid- 
dles. It remained only for me to ſucceed in 


the Impromptu, for which I was utterly diſquali- 


fied by a whoreſon ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. 
811 deſirous, however, of che immortal ho- 
nour to grow diſtinguiſſied for an extempore, I 
petitioned: Apollo to that purpoſe in a dream. 
His anſwer was as follows, That whatever 
piece of wit, either written or verbal, makes 
any pretence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
„ production, ſhall be ſaid or written within the 
e time that the author ſupports himſelf on one 
„leg. That Horace had explained his mean- 
* ing, by the phraſe. 8TANS PEDE IN UNO, 
And foraſmuch as one man may perſevere in 
„the poſture longer than another, he would re- 
“ commend it to all candidates for this extraor- 
« dinary accompliſhment, that they would babi- 
ce tuate themſelves to ſtudy in no other attitude 
6 whatſoever;”. | 1 LY 
M rTrHOUCCHT I received his anſwer with the 
utmoſt pleaſure as well as veneration ; hoping 
that, however I was debarred of the acumen re- 
quiſite for an extempore, I might learn to weary 
out my betters in ſtanding on one leg. 


M4q4 
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ESSAYS ON MEN, 


AS HUMOURIST. 


) forin an eſtimute of the proportion which 
one man's happineſs bears to another's, 
we are to conſider the mind that is allotted him 
with as much attention as the circumſtances. It 
were ſuperfluous to evince, that the fame objects 
which one deſpiſes, are frequently to another the 
ſubſtantial ſource of admiration. The man of 
buſineſs and the inan of pleaſure are to each o- 
ther mutually contemptible, and a blue garter 
has leſs charms for ſome, than they can diſcover 
in a butterfly. The more candid and ſage ob- 
ſerver condemns neither for his purſuits, but for 
the deriſion he ſo profuſely laviſhes upon the diſ- 
poſition of his neighbour. He concludes, that 
ſchemes infinitely various were at firſt 'intended 


for our purſuit and pleaſure ; and that ſome find 


their account in heading a cry of hounds, as 
much. as others in the dignity of Lord Chief 
Juſtice. 


HavIx c premiſed this much, I proceed to give 
ſome account of a character which came within | 


the ſphere of my own obſervation. 


No r the entrance of a cathedral, not hs 


found of a paſting bell, not the furs of a magi- 
ſtrate, nor the fables of a funeral were fraught 
with half the ſolemnity of face ! 

Nax ſo wonderfully ſerious was he obſerved 
to be on all occaſions, that it was found hardly 
poſſible to be otherwiſe in his company. He 
I the loudeſt tempeſt of — when- 
ever 


— ad wad om ac uu 


a «@ £4 a 


grow ſmooth at his approach, 


MANNERS, AND THIN as. be: 


ever he entered the room, and meng{ features 
though ever ſo much roughened, wa ſure to 


Tn man had nothing vitious, or eyen 1 na- 
tured in his character; yet he was the dread of 
all jovial converfation ; the young, the gay found 
their ſpirits fly before him. Even the kitten and 
the puppy, as it were by inſtinct, would forego 
their frolics, and be ſtill, The depreſſion he 
occaſioned was like that of a damp, or vitiated 
air. Unconſcious of any apparent cauſe, you 
found your ſpirits ſink inſenſibly: And were 
any one to ſit for the picture of ill - luck, it is not 
poſſible the painter could ſelect a more proper 
perſon. 

YET he did not fail to boaſt of A eber 
ſhare of reaſon, even for the want of that very _ 
faculty, riſibility, with which it is fuppoſed to be 
al ways joined. 

INDEED he acquired the character of the moſt 


ingenious perſon of his county, from this medita - 


tive temper. Not that he had ever made any 
great diſcovery of his talents 3 but a few oracu- 
lar declarations, joined wit a common opinion 
that he was writing ſomewhat for poſterity, com- 
pleted; his. reputation... 

NuMBERs. would have willingly depretiated 
his character, had net his known ſobriety and 
reputed ſenſe deterred them. 

He. was one day overheard at his devotions, 


returning his moſt fervent thanks for ſome par- 


ticularities in his fituation, which the generality 


of 2 would have but little regarded. 
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Acckr, ſaid he, the gratitude of thy moſt 


humble, yet moſt happy creature, not for fil- 


ver or gold, the tinſel of mankind, but for thoſe 
amiable peculiarities which thou haſt ſo gra- 


ciouſly interwoven both with my fortune and my 


complexion ; for thoſe treaſures ſo well adapted 
to that frame of mind thou haſt aſſigned me. 


_ THAT the ſurname which has deſcended to 


me is liable to no pun. : 
"'DHAT it runs chiefly upon vowels aud liquids. 
Tua I have a pictureſque countenance, ra- 
ther than one that is eſteemed oy __ fea- 
tures. e 
Tgar there is an ne hill inter- 
cepting my view of a nobleman's ſeat, whoſe 
ill- obtained fuperiority I cannot bear to recol- 
lect. 3 : _ - 15 | 4 2 


Tnar my eſtate is over- run with brambles, 


reſounds with cataracts, and is beautifully varied 
with rocks and precipices, rather than an even 


cultivated ſpot, fertile of corn, or wine, or oil; 


or thoſe kinds of productions i in which the ſons 
of men delight themſelves. 

Taras thou divideſt thy bees impar- 
tially; giving riches to one, and the contempt 
of riches to another; ſo thou haſt given me, in 
the midſt of poverty, to deſpiſe the inſolence of 
riches, and by declining all emulation that is 


founded upon wealth, to maintain the dignity | 


and ſuperiority of the muſes. 
Tra I have a diſpoſition either 10 devated 


or ſo ingenuous, that I can derive to myſelf a- 
muſe ment from the very W mT and contri- 


vances 
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vances with which rigorous neceflity furniſhes. 
my invention. 

Tra I can laugh at my own follies, foibles, 
and infirmities ; and that I do not want infirmi- 
ties to employ this diſpoſition. 

'Tx1s poor. gentleman caught cold one winter's 
night, as he was contemplating, by the fide of a 
cryſtal ſtream, by moonſhine. This afterwards 
terminated in a fever that was fatal to him. Since 
his death I have been favoured with the inſpec- 
tion of his. poetry, of which I preſerved a cata-- 
logue for the benefit of my readers. 


Occasional Pokus. 


ON his dog, that growing corpulent refuſed a 
cruſt when it was offered him. 
To the memory of a pair of breeches that had 


done him excellent ſervice. 


HavinG loft his truſty walking-ſtaff, he com- 
plaineth. 

To his miſtreſs, on her declaring chat ſhe lo- 
ved parſnips better than potatoes. 

ON an ear- wig that crept into a nectarin chat 
it might be ſwallowed by Cloe. 

Ox cutting am artichoke in his garden, the 
day that Queen Anne cut her little finger. 

EPIGRAM on a wooden-peg. 

Opt to the memory of the great modern —- 
who firſt in e ſhoe · buckles. nt „ 


} 
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IN THE MANNER OF CAMBRAY. 
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WAs in that delightful month which 


DI — econ, Tac. 48; A 


moſt reveres his deity ; that month which ever* 
weaves a verdant carpet for the earth, and em- 


viting through their coverlets of moſs : the vio- 
lets, refreſhed'by the moiſture of defcending rains, 
enriched the tepid air with their agreeable per- 
fumes. But the ſhower was. paſt ; the ſun di- 
ſperſed the vapours; and the ſky was clear and 
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a complexion altogether plain and unaffected; a. 
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S 
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would oftentimes retire from the noiſe of mixed 
converſation, to. enjoy the melody of birds, or 
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he no leſs, at the vulgar caſt of theirs. He 


time in an idle comment upon a news- paper, or 
in. adjuſting the preciſe. difference of temperature 
betwixt the Weather of to-day and yeſterday. 


In ſhort, he y as not void of ſome ambition, but 


I SOLE: 


what he felt he ack gwledged, and was never 
averſe to vindickte. As he never cenſured any 

' one who indulged their humour inoffenſively, ſo 
he claimed no manner of applauſe for thoſe pur- 
ſuits which gratified his own. But the ſentiments: 
| he 


- > 


Love prefers before all others, and which 


broiders it with flowers, "The banks became in- 


lucid, when Polydore walked forth. He was of 
lover of the-Muſes, and beloved by them. He- 
the murmurs of a water-fall, His neighbours. 
often ſmiled at his peculiarity of temper. ; and 


could never be content to paſs. his irrevocable - 
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he entertained of honour, and the dignity confer- 
red by royal authority, made it wonderful how he 


bore the thoughts of obſcurity and oblivion. He 


mentioned with applauſe the youths. who by me- 
rit had arrived at ſtation ;. but he thought that 
all ſhould in life's viſit. leave ſome token of 
their. exiſtence, and that their friends might more 
reaſonably. expect it from them „than they from 
their poſterity. 

THERE: were few, he thought, of talents ſo- 
very. inconſiderable, as to be unalterably exclu- 
ded from all degrees of fame: and in regard to 
ſuch as had a, liberal education, he ever wiſhed 
that m ſome art or {cience they would be perſua- 
ded to engrave-their names. He thought it might 
be ſome pleaſure to reflect, that their. names 
would at leaſt be honoured” by their deſcendents, 
although. they might eſcape the notice: of ſuch as: 
were not prejudiced, in their favour... Fo 

WHAT a.luſtre, ſaid he, does the reputation : 


of a Wren, a Waller, or a Walſingham, caſt up- 


on their. remoteſt -progeny-?- and who would not 
with rather to be. deſcended; from them, than 


from the mere careaſe of nobility ? Yet where-- 
ever ſuperb titles are faithfully offered as the 


reward of merit, he thought the allurements of 
ambition were too tranſporting © to be reſiſted. 
But to return. 

Pol v DORE, a new inhabitant in a- ſort of wild 
uninhabited, country, was now aſcended to the 


top of a mountain, and in the full enjoyment of 
a very extenſive proſpect. Before him a broad 


and winding valley, variegated with all tlie charms 
af: 


365 '$ 
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ll; of landſcape ; fertile meadows, glittering ſtreams, 

1 pendent rocks, and nodding ruins. But thefe in- 
14 deed were much leſs the objects of his attention, f 
1 than thoſe diſtant hills and ſpires that were al. c 
ng moſt concealed by one undiſtinguiſhed azure. 0 
my The fea indeed appeared to cloſe the ſcene, tho, 1 
Wt: diſtant as it was, it but little variegated the view. 1 
Wl | Hardly indeed were it diſtinguiſhable but for the I 
1 beams of a deſcending ſun, which at the fame u 
1 time warned our traveller to return, before the t 
Ill} duſkineſs and dews of evening had rendered his e 
5 walk uncomfertable. * b 
Wt | He had now defcende@ to the Bes ef dhe f, 
Wl | mountain, when he remarked an old hermit ap- f 
[Mi l proaching to. a little hut, which he had formed: el 
ut |; with his own hands, at the very bottom. of the. 13 
19 precipice. Polydore, all enamoured of the beau- TE; 
| 14 ties he had been furveying, could not avoid won- 5 
1 dering at his conduct, who, not content wich = 
| 14 munning all commerce with mankind, had con- f 
[ | 14 trived as much as poflible to exclude all views of. 5 
11 nature. He accoſted him in the manner follow-- W 
| ing. Father, ſays he, it is with no ſmall furprife ; 
Lil that J obſerve your choice of ſituation, by which EL 
[| you ſeem to neglect the moſt diſtant and delight- | p 
1 ful landſcape that ever my eyes beheld. The hill 10 
1 beneath which you have contrived to hide your 4 
1 habitation, which would have afforded you fuck 
a variety of natural curioſities, as to a perſon ſo A 
; contemplative muſt appear highly entertaining : 1 


and as the cell to which you are advancing is 


ſeemin gly of your 8 contrivance,, FOES It. 
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was probable you would have ſo placed i it, as to 
preſent them, in all their beauty, to your eye. 
Tux Hermit made him this anſwer. My ſon, 
ſays he, the evening approaches, and you have 
deviated from your way. I would not therefore 
detain you by my ſtory, did I not imagine the 
moon would prove a ſafer guide to you, than that 
ſetting ſun which you muſt otherwiſe rely upon. 
Enter therefore for a while into my cave, and I 
will give you then ſome account of my adven- 
tures, which will ſolve your doubts perhaps more 
effectually than any method I can propoſe. But 
before you enter my lone abode, calculated only 
for the uſe of meditation, dare to contemn ſuper- 


XX fluous magnificence, and render pill worthy of 


the being I contemplate. 

| Know then, that I owe hat * 3 is 
pleaſed to call my ruin (and indeed juſtly, were 
it not for the uſe which I have made of it) to an 


aſſured dependence, in a literal ſenſe, upon con- 


fuſed and diftant proſpects: a conſideration, 
which hath ſo indeed affected me, that I ſhall 
never henceforth enjoy a landſcape that lies at ſo 
remote a diſtance as not to exhibit all its parts: 
And indeed were I to form the leaſt pretenſions 
to what your world calls taſte, I might even then 
perhaps contend that a well-diſcriminated land- 
{cape was at all times to be preferred to a diſtant 
and promiſcuous azure. 1 

I was born in the pariſh of a nobleman whe. 
arrived to the principal management of the buſi- 
neſs of the nation. The heir of his family and: 
myſelf were of the ſame ige, and for ſome time 

ſchoo!- 
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ſchookfeHows. I had: made conſiderable ad- 
vances in his eſteem, and the mutual affection 
we entertained for each other, did notlong remain 
unobſerved by his family or my own, He was 
ſent carly upon his travels, purſuant to a very 
injudicious cuſtom, and my parents were ſolicit- 
ed to conſent that I might accompany him. In- 
timations were given to my friends, that a per- 
ſon of ſuch importance as his father might con- 
tribute much more to my immediate promotion, 
than the utmoſt diligence I could uſe in purſuit 
of it. My father, I remember, aſſented with 
reluctance: my mother, fired with the ambition 
of her ſon's future greatneſs, through much im- 
portunity- wrung from him his flow leave.” 


I, for my own part, wanted no great perſuaſion. 


We made what is called the greater tour of Eu- 
rope. We neither of us, I believe, could be {aid 
to want natural ſenſe, but being baniſhed fo ear- 
ty in life, were more attentive to every deviation. 
from our own indifferent cuſtoms, than to any 
uſeful examination of their policies or manners. 
Judgment, for the moſt part, ripens very ſlowly. 
Fancy often expands her bloſſoms all at once. 
Ws were now returning home from a fix 
years abſence; anticipating the careſſes of our 
parents and relations, when my ever-honoured: 
companion was attacked by a fever; All poflible 


means of ſafety proving finally ineffectual, he 3 


accoſted me in one of his lucid intervals as follows. 
ALAs f my Clytander ! my life, they tell me, 
is of very ſhort continuance. The next paroxyſin 
of my fever will probably be conclufive. 
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"Taz proſpect of this ſudden change does not 


C allow me to ſpeak the gratitude I owe thee; 
much leſs to reward the kindneſs on which it is 


ſo juſtly grounded. Thou knoweſt I was ſent 
away early from my parents, and the more ra- 
tonal part of my life has been paſſed with thee 
alone. It cannot be but they will prove ſolici- 
2X tous in their inquiries concerning me. Thy nar- 
1 rative will awake their tenderneſs, and they can- 
not but conceive ſome for their ſon's companion 
and his friend. What I would hope is, that they 
will render thee ſome ſervices, in place of thofe 
their beloved ſon intended thee, and which 1 
can unfeignedly aſſert, would have been only 
XX bounded by my power. My dear companion 
X farewell. All other temporal enjoyments have I 
baniſhed from my heart; but friendſhip lingers 
long, and it is with tears I ſay farewell. 
My concern was truly fo great, that, upon 
my arrival in my native country, it was not at 
all increaſed by the conſideration that the noble- 
man on whom my hopes depended, was removed 
from all his places. I waited on him; and he 
appeared ſenfibly grieved that the friendſhip he 
had ever profeſſed could now fo little avail me. 
He recommended me however to a friend of his 
that was then of the ſucceſsful party, and who, 
he was affured, would, at his requeſt, aſſiſt me 
to the utmoſt of his power. I was now in the 
prime of life, which 1 effectually conſumed upon 
the empty forms of court-attendance. Hopes 
aroſe before me like bubbles upon a ſtream; as 
quick ſucceeding one another, as ſuperficial and 
as 
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as vain. Thus buſied in my purſuit, and reject- 
ing the aſſiſtance of cool examination, I found 
the winter of life approaching, and nothing pro- 
cured to ſhelter or protect me when my ſecond 
patron died. A race of new ones appeared be- 
fore me, and even yet kept my expectations in 
play. I wiſhed indeed I had retreated ſooner, 
bur to retire at laſt unrecompenſed, and when a 
few months attendance might happen to prove 
fucceſsful, was beyond all power of reſolution. 


How EVER, after a few years more attendance, 
diſtributed in equal proportions upon each of 


theſe new patrons, I at length obtained a place 
of much trouble and ſmall emolument. On the 
acceptance of this, my eyes ſeemed open all at 
once. I had no paſſion remaining for the ſplen- 
dour which was grown familiar to me, and for 


ſervility and confinement I entertained an utter 


averſion. I officiated however for a few weeks 
in my poſt, wondering ſtill more and more how 
I could ever covet the life Iled., I was ever moſt 
ſincere, but ſincerity claſhed with my, ſituation 
every moment of the day. In ſhort, I returned 
home to a ſmall paternal 3 income, not indeed i in- 
tending chat auſtere life in which you at preſent 
find me engaged. I thought to content myſelf 
with common neceſſaries, and to give che reſt, 
if aught remained, to charity, but to avoid all 
appearance of ſin gularity. But alas to my 


great ſurpriſe, the perſon who ſupplied. my ex- 


penſes, had ſo far embroiled my little affairs, 
that, when my debts, Oc. were diſcharged, I 


was unable to ſubſiſt in any better manner than 
| 8 1 
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T do at preſent. I grew at. firſt entirely melan- 
choly ; left the country where I was born, and 
raiſed the humble roof that covers me in a coun- 
try where I am not known. I now begin to 
think myſelf happy in my preſent way of life: 
I cultivate a few vegetables to ſupport me, and 
the little well there is a very clear one. I am 
now an uſeleſs individual ; little able to benefit 
mankind ; but a prey to ſhame and to confuſion, 
on the firſt glance -of every eye that knows me. 
My ſpirits are indeed ſomething raiſed. by a clear 
{ky, or a meridian fun ; but as to extenſive views 
of the country, I think them well enough ex- 
changed for the warmth and comfort which this 
vale affords me. Eaſe is at leaſt the proper am- 


bition of age, and it is confeſſedly my ſupreme 


YET will I not permit you to depart from an 
hermit without one inſtructive leflon. Whate- 
ver ſituation in life you ever wiſh or propoſe for 


*X yourſelf, acquire a clear and lucid idea of the 


inconveniencies attending it. I-utterly contemn- 


ed and rejected, after a month's experience, the 


very poſt I had all my life-time been ſolicitous 
to procure. | 5 


0 
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On Diſtinctions. Orders, and Dignities. 


H E ſubject turned upon the nature of ſo- 8 
cieties, ranks, orders, and diſtinctions, be | 
ang men. 1 

A GENTLEMAN: of park. and of the popular 
faction, had been long declaiming againſt any 
kind of honours that tended to elevate a body 
of people into a diſtinct ſpecies from the reſt of 
the nation. Particularly titles and blue ribands 
were the object of his indignation. They were, 
as he pretented, too in vidious an oſtentation of 
ſuperiority, to be allowed in any nation that 
ſtyled itſelf free. Much was ſaid upon the 
ſubje&t of appearances ſo far as they were 
countenanced by law or cuſtom, The bi- 
ſhop's lawn; the marſhal's truncheon; the ba- 
ron's robe; and; the judge's. peruke, were conſi - 
dered only. as: neceflary ſubſtitutes, where ge- 
nuine purity, real courage, native dignity, and 
ſuitable penetration were wanting to complete 
the characters of thoſe to whom they were aſ- 
ſigned. . a 
IT was urged that policy had ofien efectually- 
made it a point to dazzle in order to enſlave; 
and inſtances were brought of groundleſs diſ- 
tinctions borne about in the glare of day by cer- 
tain perſons, who, being ſtripped of them, 
would be leſs eſteemed than the meaneſt ple- 
beian. 

HE 3 3 that kings, the 
fountains of all political honour, had hitherto 
thewn 
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ſhewn no complaiſance to that ſex, whofe ſofter 


X diſpoſitions rendered them more excuſably fond 


of ſuch peculiaritics. : 
THAT in favour of the ladies, he ſhould e- 


ſteem himſelf ſufficiently happy in the honour 
of inventing one order, which ſhould be ſtyled 


1 | The moſt powerful order of beauties, 


TaarT their number in Great Britain ſhould 


WM be limited to five thouſand ; the dignity for ever 
to be conferred by the Queen alone, who ſhould 
be ſtyled ſovereign of the order, and the reſt the 
MF Companions, 


Tha the inſtalment ſhould be rendered a 


*X thouſand times more ceremonious, the dreſſes 
more fuperb, and the plumes more enormous, 
chan thoſe already in uſe amongſt the compa- 
nions of the Garter, 


Tnar the diſtinguiſhing badge of this order 


ſhould be an artificial noſegay ; ; to be worn on 


the left breaſt, conſiſting of a lily and a roſe, 


the proper emblems of complexion, and inter- 


mixed with a branch of myrtle, the tree ſacred 
to Venus. 
Tarar, inſtead of their ſhields being affixed to 


47 the ſtalls appointed for this order, there ſhould 
de a gallery erected to receive their pictures at 
full length. Their portraits to be taken by four 
3Z painters of the greateſt eminence, and he whoſe 
painting was preferred, to be ſtyled A knight US 
be rg and lily. 


THAT when any perſon addreſſed a letter to a 


lady of this order, the ſtyle ſhould always be 75 
the Right Beautiful Miſs or Lady fuch-a-one. 


C2 Hr 
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Hr ſeemed for ſome time undetermined whe- 
ther they ſhould forfeit their title upon mar- 
riage ; ; but at length, for many reaſons, propoſed 
it ſhould be continued to them. 

Ax thus far the gentleman proceeded i in his 

"Div Whg when it was objected, that the Queen, 
unleſs ſhe unaccountably choſe to mark out game 
for her huſband, could take no ſort of pleaſure 
in conferring this honour where it was moſt 
due: That as ladies grew in years, this epithet 
of beautiful would burleſque them; and, in 
ſhort, that, conſidering the frailty of beauty, 
there was:no laſting compliment that could be 
beſtowed upon it. 

AT this the orator ſmiled ; and acknowledged 
it was true: but aſked, at the ſame tune, why it 
was more abſurd to ſtyle a lady Right Beautiful, 
in the days of her deformity, than to term a peer 


Right Honourable when he grew a- ſcandal to 


mankind ? 
THAT this was ſometimes the a, == ſaid, 
was not to be diſputed ; becauſe titles have been 


ſometimes granted to a warthleſs ſon, in conſe- 


quence of a father's enormous wealth moſt un- 
jaſtly acquired, And few had ever ſurpaſſed in 
villany the ena Honourable the Earl of 
A——. 

TE company was a little ſurpriſed at the "4 
phiſtry of our declaimant. However, it was Fo 
plied to, by a perſon preſent, that Lord A 
title being fictitious, no one ought to e 


him to che diſadvantage of the p—rage, who- 


nad, ſtrictly ſpeaking, never been of that number. 
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On the ſame SUBJECT.. 


HE declaimant I before mentioned, con- 
tinued his harangue. There are, ſaid he, 
certain epithets which ſo frequently occur, that 


they are the leſs conſidered; and which are ſel- 


dom or never examined, on account of the ma- 
ny opportunities of examination chat preſent 
themſelves. | 

Or this kind is the word gentleman, This 
word, on its firſt introduction, was given, I ſup- 
poſe, to freemen in oppoſition to vaſſals; theſe 


being che two claſſes into which the nation was 


once divided *, The freeman was He, who was 


poſſeſſed of land, and could therefore ſubſiſt 


without manual labour; the vaſſal, he, who te- 
nanted the land, and was obliged to his thane 
for the neceſſaries of life. The different man- 
ners, we may preſume, that ſprung from their 
different ſituations and connections, occaſioned 
the one to be denominated a civilized or gentle 


perſonage; and the other to obtain the name of 


a mere ruſtic or villain. . 


Bur upon the publication of cruſades, the 
ſtate of things was conſiderably altered. It was 


then that every freeman diſtinguiſhed the ſhield 


which he wore with ſome painted emblem or de- 


vice; and this, in order that his. fellow- comba- 


* As the author is not writing 2 treatiſe on the feudal law, but- 


a moral eſſay, any little inaccuracies, it is to be hoped, will be 
overlooked by thoſe, who, from everal late treatiſes on this ſub- 


jet, might expect great exaCtneſs and preciſion in a ſerious diſ- 


cuſſion of this point, 
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tants might attribute to him his proper applauſe, 
which, upon account of ſimilar accoutrements, 
might be otherwiſe ſubject to miſapplication 
Uęe this there aroſe a diſtinction betwixt 
freeman and freeman. All which had ſerved in 
thoſe religious wars continued the uſe of their 
firk devices, but all devices were not Hluſtrated 
by the fame pretenfions to military glory. 
 HowEvVeER theſe campaigns were diſcontinued : 
Freſh families fprung up; who, without any 


pretence to mark themſelves with ſuch devices as 


theſe holy combatants, were yet as deſirous of 
reſpect, of eſtimation, of diſtinction. It would 
be tedious enough to trace the ſteps by which 


mone eſtabliſhes even abfurdity. A court of 


heral Iry ſprung up to ſupply the place of cruſade» 
exploits, to grant imaginary ſhields and trophies 
to families that never wore real armour, and it 
is but of late that it has been difcovered to have 
no real juriſdiftion. 

Tex cuſtom is not at once overthrown; and 
he is even now deemed a gentleman, who has 
arms recorded | in the herald's office, and at the 


fame time follows none, except a liberal employ- : 


ment, 

ALLow ING this A en it is obvious to 
all who conſidęr, that a churliſh, moroſe, illi- 
texate clown; @ lazy, beggarly, ſharping Vaga- 
bond ; a ſtupid, lubberly, inactive ſot, or pick- 
pocket, nay even an highwayman, may be ne- 
vertheleſs a gentleman as by law eſtabliſhed, In 
fort, that the definition mar, together with 

others, 
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= others, include alſo the filth, the ſcum, and the 
X dregs of the creation. 


Bur do we not appear to difallow this ac- 
count, when we fay e fuch or ſuch an action 
« was not done in a gentleman-like manner?“ 
„Such uſage was not the behaviour of a gentle- 
© man,” and ſo forth ? We ſeem thus to inſi- 
nuate that the appellation of gentleman regards 
morals as well as family; and that integrity, 
politeneſs, generoſity, and affability, have the 
trueſt claim to a diſtinction of this kind. 
Whence then thall we ſuppoſe was derived this 
contradiction ? Shall we ſay, that the plebeians,. 
having the virtues on their fide, by degrees re- 
moved this appellation from the baſis of family 
to that of merit; which they eſteemed, and not 
unjuſtly, to be the true and proper pedeſtal ? 
'Fhis the gentry will ſcarce allow. Shall we then 
inſiſt that every thing great and gad-like was 
heretofore the achievement of the gentry ? But 
this, perhaps, will not obtain che ee af | 
the commoners. . 

Isa reconcile the difference, let us ſuppoſe the 

denomination may belong equally to two — 
of men. The one, what may be ſtyled a gen- 
Hleman de jure, viz, a man of generoſity, polite- 
neſs, learning, taſte, genius, or affability; in 
thort, accompliſhed in all that is ſplendid, or 
endeared to us by all that is amiable on the one 
fide; and on the other, a gentleman de facto, or 
what, to Engliſh readers, I would term a gen- 


tleman as by law eſtabliſhed. 


As to the latter appellation, what Is realty eſ 
ſential, 
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fential, or, as logicians would ſay, quarto mo- 


do proprium, is a real, or at leaſt a ſpecious 


claim to the inheritance of certain coat-armour 
from a ſecond or more diſtant anceſtor ; and 
this unſtained by _y gay yo or illiberal em- 

err res | Pr ER AP + ef 


We may diſcover, on this ſtate of the caſe, 


that, however material a difference this diſtinc- 
tion ſuppoſes, yet it is not- wholly impracticable 
for a gentleman de jure, to render himſelf in 
ſome ſort a gentleman de facto. A certain ſum 
of money, depoſited in the hands of my good 
friends Norroy or Rouge-dragon, will convey 
to him a coat of arms deſcending from as many 
anceſtors. as he pleaſes. On the other hand, 


the gentleman de facto may become a gentleman 
alſo de jure, by the acquiſition of certain virtues,. 
which are rarely all of them unattainable, The 


latter, I muſt acknowledge, as the more difficult 


taſk ; at leaſt; we may daily diſcover, crouds- 
acquire ſufficient wealth to buy gentility, but 


very few that poſſeſs the virtues which ennobie 


human nature, and (in the _beſt ſenſe of the 


word) conſtitute a GEN TLEMAN,. 
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I was a youth ſo amply furniſhed with 


every excellence of mind, that he ſeem- 


cd alike capable of acquiring or diſregarding the 
1 goods of fortune, He had indeed all the learn- 
ing and erudition that can be derived from uni- 
verſities, without the pedantry and ill manners 


which are too often their attendants. What few 
or none acquire by the moſt intenſe aſſiduity, he 
poſſeſſed by nature ; I mean that elegance of taſte, 
which diſpoſed him to admire beauty under its 


great variety of appearances, It paſſed not un- 


obſerved by him either in the. cut of a ſleeve, or 
the integrity of a moral action. The proportion 
of a ſtatue, the convenience of an edifice, the 
movement in a dance, and the complexion of a 
cheek or flower afforded him ſenſations of beauty; 


that beauty which inferiour geniuſes are taught 


coldly to diſtinguith, or to diſcern rather than 
feel. He could trace the excellencies both of the 


courtier and the ſtudent ; who are mutually ridi- 


culous in the eyes of each other, He had nothing 
in his character that could obſcure fo great ac- 


compliſhments, beſide the want, the total want, 


of a defire to exhibit them. Through this it 
came to paſs, that what would have raiſed ano- 


ther to the heights of reputation, was oftentimes 


in him paſſed over unregarded. For, in reſpect. 
to ordinary obſervers, it is requiſite to lay ſome 
ſtreſs yourſelf, on what you intend ſhould be re- 


marked by others; and this never was his way. 


His * of books bad 1 in ſome degree di- 


miniſhed 


miniſhed his knowledge of the world; or, ra- 
ther, the external forms and manners of it, His 
ordinary converſation was, perhaps, rather too 
pregnant with ſentiment, the uſual fault of rigid 


ſtudents ; and this he would in ſome degree have 
regulated better, did not the univerfality of his 


genius, together with the method of his educa- 


tion, fo largely contribute to this amiable defect. 


This kind of awkwardnefs (fince his modeſty .. 


will allow it no better name) may be compa- 
red to the ſtiffneſs of a fine piece of brocade, 
whoſe turgeſcency indeed conſtitutes, and is in- 
ſeparable from its value. He gave delight by an 
happy boldnefs in the extirpation of common pre- 
Jadices ; which he could as readily penetrate, as 
he could humorouſly ridicule : and he had ſuch 
entire poſſeſſion of the hearts, as well as under- | 
ſtandings of kis friends, that he could ſoon make- | 
the moſt ſurprifing paradoxes believed and well- | 
accepted, His image, like that of a ſovereign, 
could give an additional value to the moſt pre- 
cious ore; and we no ſooner believed our eyes, 
that it was he who ſpake it, than we as readily 
believed whatever he had to ſay. In this he dif- 
fered from W ——-r, that he had the talents of 
rendering the greateſt virtues unenvied: where- 
as the latter ſhone more remarkably in making his. 
very faults agreeable; I mean. in regard to thoſe 
few he had to exerciſe his {kill, - 
N. B. This was written, in an extempore man- 
ner, on my friend's wall at Oxford, with a 
black lead pencil, 1735, and intended for his. 
— ; 
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ON RESERVE: 


A FRAGCMEN T, 


1 __ AKING an evening's walk, with a friend 
= - in the country, among many grave re- 
marks, he was making the following obſerva- 
tion. There is not, ſays he, any one quality ſo 
= inconſiſtent with reſpect, as what is common- 
XZ ly called familiarity. You do not find one in 
fifty whoſe regard is proof againſt it. At the 
ſame time it is hardly poſſible to inſiſt upon 
ſuch a deference as will render you ridiculous, if 
it be ſupported by common ſenſe. Thus much 
at leaſt is evident, that your demands will be ſo 
WT ſucceſsful, as to procure a greater ſhare than if 
you had made no ſuch demand. I may frankly 
'Þ own to you, Leander, that I frequently derived 
WT uncaſineſs from a familiariry with ſuch perſons 
Jas deſpiſed every thing they could obtain with 
eaſe. Were it not better, therefore, to be ſome- 
= what frugal of our affability, at leaſt to allot it 
only to the few perſons-of diſcernment who can 
make the proper diſtinction betwixt real dig- 
E nity and pretended : to neglect thoſe: characters, 
which, being impatient to grow: familiar, are at 
the ſame time very far from familiarity-proof : 
to have poſthumous fame in view, which affords: 
us the moſt pleaſing landſcape : to enjoy the a- 
muſement of reading, and the conſciouſneſs that 
reading paves the way to general eſteem: to pre- 
ſerve 
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ſerve a conſtant regularity of temper, and alſo 9 | 
of conſtitution, for the moſt part but little con- 
ſiſtent with a promiſcuous intercourſe with men : 
to ſhun all illiterate, though ever ſo jovial aſ- 
ſemblies, infipid, perhaps, when preſent, and 


upon reflection painful: to meditate on thoſe ab- 


fent or -departed friends, who value or valued be | 
us for thoſe qualities with which they were beſt 
acquainted : to partake with ſuch a friend as you, 
the delights of a ſtudious and rational retire- 
ment. Are not cheſe the paths that lead to 


happineſs ? 


In anſwer to this (for he ſeemed to feel ſome 8 
late mortification) I obſerved, that what we loſt by BR 


familiarity in reſpect, was generally made up to 


us by the affection it procured ; and that an ab- 
ſolute ſolitude was ſo. very contrary to our na- 
tures, that were he excluded from ſociety, but 
for a ſingle fortnight, he would be exhilarated at 
the ſight of the firſt beggar that he ſaw. 

WurarT follows were thoughts thrown out in 
our further diſcourſe upon the ſubject; without 
order or connection, as they occur to my re- 
membrance. , 

SOME reſerve is a debt to prudence ; as free- 
dom and ſimplicity of converſation is a debt to 
pang nature, 

Tu RE would not be any abſolute neceſſity 
for reſerve, if the world were honeſt : yet even 
then it would prove expedient. For in order to 
attain any degree of deference, it ſeems neceſſary 
that people ſhould imagine you have more ac- 
compliſhments than you diſcover. 
* Ix 
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IT is on this depends one of the — 
of the judicious Virgil. He leaves you ſome- 
ching ever to imagine: and ſuch is the conſtitu- 
uon of the human mind, that we think ſo high- 
up of nothing, as of that whereof we do not ſee 
the bounds. This, as Mr Burke ingeniouſſy ob- 
=X ſerves, affords the pleaſure when we furvey a 
cylinder *. And Sir John Suckling ſays, 


They who-know all the wealth they have, are Poor: 
He's anly rich who cannot tell his ſtore. 


= A PERSON that would ſecure to himſelf great 
WW deference, will, perhaps, gain his point by ſilence, 
as effectually as by any thing he can ſay. 
To be, however, a niggard of one's obſerva- 
tions, is ſo much worſe than to hoard up one's 
money, as the former may be both imparted and 
retained at the ſame time. I 

Mx oftentimes pretend to proportion their 
reſpect to real deſert ; but a ſupercilious reſerve 
| and diſtance wearies them into a compliance with 
more. This appears ſo very manifeſt to many 
perſons of the lofty character, that they uſe no 
better means to acquire reſpe& than Hike high- 
| waymen to make a demand of it. They will, like 
Empedocles, jump into the fire, rather than be- 
tray che mortal part of their character. | 

IT is from the ſame principle of diſtance that 
nations are brought to believe that their great 
duke knoweth all things; as is the © cafe i in ran 
countries, 

* Treatiſe of the ſublime and NINA 
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Men, while no human form or fault they ſee, | th 
Excuſe the want of ev'n humanity ; 8 dc 
And eaſtern kings, who vulgar view diſdain, | 
Require no worth to fx their awful rag. . | OL 
You: cannot ſay in truth what may di grace em, e 
You know in what; predicament to place em. 5 
Has! in all the giare of light reveal d, N ch 
Ev'n virtue charms us leſs than vice conceal d. ö = 
For ſome ſmall worth he had, the man was priz'd, | ar 
He added frankneſs---and he greu deſpis'd. 15 
By Os, 22 16s 07 Re FP SOPRCILI de 
We want comets, not doorman planets : = 
. Taedet quotidianarum hatum formarum.” ger 
TERENCE. 0 
Hunc coelum, et flellas, et decedentia certis : ids 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui ' formidine nulla, imbuti to 
Jpebtent. -. : | | 1 
| ; leav 
Vin runs, like eſſences, loſe their fragrance liev 
when expoſed. They are ſenſitive plants which pan 
will not bear too familiar approaches. te 
LET us be careful to diſtinguiſh modeſty, w 
which is ever amiable, from reſerve, which is 1 
only prudent. A man is hated ſometimes for chis 
pride, when it was an exceſs of humility gave che 2 r 


occaſion. 

Wnar is often termed ſhineſs, is nothing more 
has refined ſenſe, and an indifference to com- 
mon obſervations. 

THe reſerved man's intimate acquaintance are, 


for the moſt part, fonder of him, than the per- 
ſons 


ti 


leave company with a good ſpeech: 
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ſons of a more affable charges. i. e. he pays 


IT them a greater compliment, than che other can 
do his, as he diſtinguiſhes them more. 


IT is indolence, and the pain of being upon 


4 one's guard, that makes one hate an artful cha- 


Fux moſt reſerved of men, that will not ex- 


1 change two ſyllables together in an Engliſh cof- 
fechouſe, ſhould they meet at Iſpahan, would 
drink ſherbet, and eat a meſs of rice together. 


Fu man of ſhew is vain : the reſerved man 


is proud more properly. The one has greater 


depth, the other a more lively imagination.— The 


| ; one is more frequently reſpected, the other more 
generally beloved. The one a Cato; the other 


a Cæſar. 


Vide Salluſt. 
Wrar Cæſar ſaid of Rubicundos amo; Fal- 


| lidos timeo: may be applied to familiarity, and 


to referve. 

A RESERVED man often makes it a rule to 
| and I be- 
lieve ſometimes proceeds ſo far as to leave com- 
pany, becauſe he has made one, Yet it is his 
fate often, like the mole, to imagine himſelf 
deep when he 3 is near the furface. 

WERE it prudent to decline this reſerve, 4 
this horrour of difclofing foibles; to give up a 
part of character to ſecure the ld } ? The world 
will certainly inſiſt upon having ſome part to pull 
to pieces. Let us throw out ſome follies to the 
envious: As we give up counters to an highway- 
man, or a barrel to a whale, in order to ſaye 
one's money and one's hip: To let it make ex-- 

D 2 : ceptions 
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ceptions to one's head. of hair, if one can an eſcape | 


being ſtabbed in the heart. = 
Tur reſerved man - ſhould drink double 1 
glaſſes. 38 1 


" PrUDENT men lock up their motives, letting 9 
Ffamiliars have 2 key to their heart, or to their 1 
garden. | | | | i : 
- A RESERVED man is in N conflict with |» 
the ſocial part of this naure.; and even. grudges Bl 


Kimſelf the laugh into. which he n is sta 
* | | 8 {ec 
Seldom he ſmiles »& 


And fmiles in ſuch a Nr as he diſdained 
Himſelf —— that could be e to ſmile at any 
| thing — 

A Fool and his words are Fo parted" 


for ſo ſhould the proverb run. 5 if 
Common underſtandings, like cits in garden- ö l 
ing, allow no ſhades to their picture. Are 


. MopzsrTy often paſſes for errant haughtineſs; 
as what is deemed ſpirit in 7 horſe proceeds 
from fear. 


Tux higher 8 a 83 . the kur 
more he ſhould regard his minuteſt actions. the 
TE reſerved man ſhould bring a certificate an 
of his W before he be admitted into com- e 
al 


pany. 
5 SERVE is no more eſſentially connected with 
nderſtanding, than a r with devo- 


et or wine with good-nature *, ” 


* Tarer were no 1 than a collection of hints, when I 
propoſed to write poetical eſſay on Reſerve. 
1 ON 
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5 ON EXTERNAL FIGURE. | 
IT HERE is a young gentleman in my pariſh, - - 
ng ©. who, on account of his ſuperiour equipage, - 
cir is eſteemed univerſally more proud and - more - 
IX haughty than his neighbours. It is. frequently 
th hinted, that he is by no means entitled to ſo 
bes ſplendid an appearance, either by his birth, 
is ſtation, or his fortune; and that it is, of con- 
ſequence, mere pride that urges him to live be- 
pyond his rank, or renders him blind to the know-- 
leadge of it. With all this fondneſs for external | 
ny | ſplendour, he is a moſt affable and ingenious man; 
| and for this reaſon I am inclined to vindicate 
35 him, when theſe things are mentioned to his . 
| diſadvantage.” 2 95 
n- Ix the firſt place, it is by no means clear, that 
dreſs and equipage are ſure ſigns of pride. Where 
oF it is joined with a ſupercilious behaviour, it be- 
os comes then a corroborative teſtimony. But this 
is not always the caſe : The refinements of lu- 
he A =ury in equipage or a table, are perhaps as often 
the gratifications of fancy, as the conſequence of 
——— an ambition to ſurpaſs and eclipſe our equals; 
No Whoever thinks that taſte has nothing to do here, 
muſt confine the expreſſion to improper limits; 
0 aſſuredly imagination may find its account in 
. them, wholly independent of worldly. homage 


and confiderations: more invidious. 
In the warmth of friendſhip for this gentle- 


I man, I am ſometimes-prompted to go further. I 
infiſt, it is not birth or fortune only that give a 
perſon claim to a ſplendid appearance; that it 


N 


_—— 0 


— 


| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
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axts, or ſciences, are a more reafonable authority 
tor a ſplendid appearance than thoſe which are 


may be conferred by other qualifications in which 
my friend is acknowledged to have a ſhare. 

I HAvkE ſometimes urged, that remarkable in- 
genuity, any great degree of merit in learning, 


commonly preſumed to be ſo. That there is 
ſomething more perſonal in this kind of advan- 
tages than in rank or fortune, will not be denied: 
and ſurely there ought to be ſome proportion ob- 
ſerved betwixt the caſe and the thing incloſed. 
The propenſity of rich and worthleſs people to 
appear with a ſplendour upon all occaſions, puts 
one in mind of the country ſhopkeeper, who 
gilds his boxes in order to he the receptacle of 
pitch or tobacco. It is not unlike the manage 
ment at our theatres. royal, where you ſec a piece 
of candle honoured with a crown. 
IHAvx generally conſidered thoſe as orivileged 
people, who are able to ſupport the character 
they aſſume. Thoſe who are incapable of ſhi- 
ning, but by dreſs, would do well to conſider that 
the contraſt betwixt them and their cloaths turns | 
out: much to their diſadvantage. It is on this | 
account I have fometimes obſerved with pleaſure 
ſome noblemen of immenſe fortune to drefs ex- 
2 plain. 
Ix dreſs be only allowable to hi of fami- 
ty, it may then be conſidered as a fort of family- 
livery ry, and Jack the groom may with equal ju- 
ſtice pride himſelf upon the gaudy wardrobe his 
maſter gives him. Nay more—for a gentleman, 
before he hire a ſervant, will require ſome teſti- | 


mony 


* 4 | — 
a, 
%. * 
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A mony of his merit; whereas the maſter challenges 


his own right to ſplendour, though poſſeſſed of 


4p no merit at all. 
= Uron my prefent fcheme of dreſs, it may ſeem 


1 to anſwer fome very good purpoſes. It is then 
eſtabliſhed on the ſame foundation, as the judge's 


3 robe and the prelate's lawn. If dreſs were only 


3 * authoriſed in men of ingenuity, we ſhould find 


It many aiming at the previous merit, in hopes of 
che ſubſequent diſtinction. The finery of an 
empty fellow would render him as ridiculous as. 


Ja ſtar and garter would one never knighted : 


and men would uſe as commendable a diligence 
to qualify themſelves for a brocaded waiſtcoar, 
or a gold ſnuff-box, as they now do to procure 


WT themſelves. a right of inveſting their limbs in 


lawn or ermine.. We ſhould not eſteem a man. 
a coxcomb. for his dreſs, till, by frequent conver- 
fation, we diſcovered a flaw in his title. If he 
was incapable of uttering a bon mot, the gold 
upon his coat would feem foreign to his circum- 
ſtances, A man ſhould not wear a French dreſs, 
vill he could give an account of the beſt French 
authors; and ſhould be verſed in all the oriental 
languages, before he ſhould preſume to wear a: 
So 1 

IT may be urged, that men of the greateſt me- 
rit may not be able to fhew it in their dreſs, on 
account of their ſlender income. But here it 
ſhould be confidered that another part of the 
world would find their equipage ſo much re- 
duced by a ſumptuary law of this nature, that 
a very moderate degree of ſplendour would 


diſtinguiſh 
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diſtin guiſh them more than a greater does at A 


preſent. 17 
WIHAT I propoſe however upon che whole is, 4 

that men of merit ſhould' be allowed to dreſs = 

in proportion to it; but this with the privilege 


of appearing plain, whenever they found an ex 


pediency in ſo doing: As a nobleman lays aſide [= 


his. garter, when he ſees no valuable conſequence 


in the As of his 1 
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A CHARACTER. 
| Animas nil magnae laudis egentes. 


IT HERE is an r of perſons in the world 

whoſe thoughts never deviate from the com- 
mon road; whatever events occur, whatever ob- 
| $ Bec preſent themſelves, their obſervations are as 
uniform, as though they were the conſequence 
1 of inſtindt. There is nothing places theſe men 
in a more inſignificant point of light, than a 
compariſon of their ideas with the refinements 
Jof ſome great genius, 'T'ſhall only add, by way 
of reflection, that it is people of this ſtamp, that, 
| together with the ſoundeſt health, often enjoy 
the greateft equanimity : their paſſions, Iike dull 
| ſteeds, being the leaſt apt to endanger, or miſ- 
guide them: yet fuck is the fatality ! Men of ge- 
& nius are often expected to act with moſt diſcre- 
tion, on account of that very fancy which is their 
| greateſt impediment, 

I was taking a view of Weſtminſter-abbey; 
| with an old gentleman of exceeding honeſty, but 
the ſame degree of underſtanding, as that I have 
deſcribed. 

TERRE had Sfb ng paſſed in our way thither, 
beſide the cuſtomary ſalutations, and an endea- 
your to decide with accuracy upon the preſent 
| temperature of the weather. On paſſing over 
the threſhold, he obſerved with an air of thought- 
fulneſs, that it was a brave ancient place. 
I TOLD him, 1 thought there was none more 

ſuitable, 


K 


. 
| 
= 
: 

4 
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ſuitable, to moralize upon the futility of all 
earthly glory, as there was none which contain- 
ed the aſhes of men that had acquired a greater 


ſhare of it. On, this he gave a nod of approba- 
tion, but did not deem to comprehend me. 1 


SILENCE enſued. for many, minutes; when ha- 
ving had, time to. reflect upon the monuments of 
men famous in, their generations, he ſtood col- 
lected in himſelf; alluring me. there was no 


fort: of, excellence could crete a, man Tan | 1 | 
« de ath, 77 | , : 
I, AP.PLAUDED the juſtice. of V4 obſervation ; . 


and;ſaid, it was ngt only my preſent opinion, but 


had. been ſo for a, number of years, vy Right,” E 4 


ſays he, and for my own, part I ſcldom love to at , 


* publiſh my remarks. upon a ſubject, till I have 
% ** had;thens confirme MY. me, * a Jong courſe of 2» 
experience, 57 


3 e 2 flence of ſome few minutes. 


The ſpring had been, too much. bent to recover 


immediately its wonted figure. We had, taken 


ſome few turns, up and ern che left-hand, ayle, 
when he caught fight of a monument ſomewhat, 
larger: than the reſt, and more calculated to make, 
impreſſion upon an ordinary imagination. As I | 
remember, it. was, raĩiſed to an anceſtor of the. D. 
of Newcaſtle. © Well,” ſays he, with an air of 


cunning, this is indeed a fine piece of work - 


* manſhip; but I cannot conceive this finery i is. 
« of any fignification to the perſon buried there.” 
1 told him, I thought not, and that, under a no- 
tion of reſpect to the deceaſed, people were 
frequently 
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Y frequently impoſed upon by their own * and 
affectation. 


WE were now 3 at the monument of 


Sir George Chamberlain; where my friend had 


juſt peruſed enough to inform him that he was 


an eminent phyſician, when he broke out with 


recipitation, and as though ſome important diſ- 


| F covery had ſtruck his fancy on a ſudden, T li- 
ſtened to him with attention, till I found him la- 
1 bouring to inſinuate that phyſicians themſelves 
could not ſave their lives when their time was 
„come. 


He Sed not: proceeded many ſteps from it be- 


fore he beckoned to our Ciceroni. Friend,” 
WE ſays he, pointing with his cane, how long has 
that gentleman been dead?“ The man ſet him 

W right in that particular; after which putting on a 
W woful countenance, ** Well, 15 ſays he, © to be- 
hold how faſt time flies away! It is but a ſmall 


time to look back upon, ſince he and I met at 
* the Devil *. Alas,” continued he, we ſhal 
never do ſo again.” Indulging myſelf with a 
{pun that eſcaped me on a ſudden, I told him . 
hoped not; and immediately took my leave. 

Tris old gentleman, as I have ſince heard, 
paſſed his life chiefly in the country; where it 
faintly participated either of pleafure or of pain. 
His chief delights indeed were ſenſual, but thoſe 
of the leſs vigorous kind, an afternoon's pipe, 
an evening-walk, or a nap after dinner. His 
death, which happened, it ſeems, quickly after, 
was occaſioned by an uniform application to Bo- 
* A well-known tavern near T<mple-bar, 


ftock's 
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Rock's cordial, whatever his caſe required. In- 4 
deed his diſcourſe, when any complained of fick- 
neſs, was a little exuberant in the praiſes of this 
noble cathartic. But his diſtemper proving of A 
a nature to which this remedy was wholly foreign, 
as well as this precluding the uſe of a more ef- I 
fectual recipe, he expired, not without the cha- i 
racter of a moſt conſiderate perſon. I find by one 
part of his will, he obliged his heir to conſume . , 
a.certain quantity of ale among his neighbours, 
on the day he was born; and by another, left a 
ring of bells to the church adjoining to his gar- i 
den. It looks as if the old gentleman had not 
only an averſion to much reflection in Himſelf, 
but endeavoured to provide + mel it in ſucceed- 
ing generations. . 
I Have heard that he ſometimes boaſted that 
ke was a diſtant relation of Sir Roger de Coverh. 
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K. AN OPINION. or GHOST S. 


of 15 is remarkable how much the belief of ghoſts 
zn, and apparitions of perſons departed, has loſt 
ef. 2 ground within theſe fifty years. This may per- 


haps be explained by the general growth of know- 


a- 3 | far 
ne ledge; and by the conſequent decay of ſuperſti- 
me tion, even in thoſe kingdoms, where it is moſt 


W cfcntially interwoven with their religion. 


o believe the miracles of a Popiſli ſaint, ſet aſide 
W at once the interpoſition of reaſon ; and produced 


not 
elf, a fondneſs for the marvellous, which it was the 
d- prieſt's advantage to promote. 


Ir may be natural enough to ſuppoſe th ag, 
belief of this kind might ſpread in the days of 
Popiſh infatuation. A beließ as much ſupported 
by ignorance, as the ghoſts themſelves were in- 
debted to the night. 
BuT whence. comes it that narratives of. this 
kind have at any time been given by perſons of 
veracity, of judgment, and of learning ? Men 
neither liable to be deceived themſelves, nor to 
be ſuſpected of an inclination to deceive others, 
though it were their intereſt ; nor who could be 
ſuppoſed to have any intereſt 1 in it, even though 
it were their inclination, . 
Here ſeems a further explanation wanting 
than what can be drawn from ſuperſtition. _ 
I go upon a ſuppoſition, that the relations 
themfelves were falſe. For as to the arguments 
SDL. FI; E . ſometimes 


AN 
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Tre ſame credulity which diſpoſed the mind | 
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_ ſometimes uſed in this caſe, that had there been 
no true ſhilling there had been no counterfeit, it 
ſeems wholly a piece of ſophiſtry. The true 
ſhilling here, ſhould mean the living perſon ; and 
the counterfeit reſemblance, the poſthumous fi. ac 
gure of him, that either ſtrikes our — or 
our imagination. | 
_* SUPPOSING no ghoſt then ever 8 is it .: 
a conſequence that no man could ever imagine 
that they ſaw the figure of a perſon deceaſed ! 
Snrely thoſe who ſay this, little know the force, i =, 
the caprice, or the defects of the imagination. 
PERSONS after a debauch of liquor, or under 7 
the influence of terrour, or in the deliria of a fe- Mica 
ver, or in a fit of lunacy, or, even walking in 
their ſleep, have had their brain as deeply im- WF....1, 
preſſed with chimerical repreſentations, as they 
could poflibly have been, had theſe repreſenta - 
tions ſtruck their ſenſes. 1 
I have mentioned but a few e where- Icier 
in the brain is primarily affected. Others may B; 
be given, perhaps not quite fo common, where 
the ſtronger paſſions, either acute or chronical, ¶ ted i! 
have impreſſed their object upon the brain; and 
this in ſo lively a manner, as to leave the vine a fall 
nary no room to doubt of their real prefence. 
How difficult' then muſt it be to undeceive a 8 
perſon as to objects thus imprinted ? Imprinted 
abſolutely with the ſame force as their eyes them- 
ſelves could have pourtrayed them! And how 
many perſons muſt there needs be, who could 
never be undeceived at all! 


SOME 
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„it Sou of theſe. cauſes might not improbably 
have given riſe to the notion of apparitions : and 
hen the notion had been once promulgated, it 
nad a natural tendency to produce more inſtances.” 
$ The gloom of night, that was productive of 
terrour, would be naturally productive of appari- 
tions. The event confirmed it. 
IF Tux paſſion of grief for a departed friend, of 
vorrour for a murdered enemy, of remorſe for 
a wronged teſtator, of love for a miſtreſs killed 
y inconſtancy, of gratitude to · a wife for long 
ldelity, of deſire to be reconciled to one who 


fe. lied at variance, of impatience to vindicate what 
in ras falſely conſtrued, of propenſity to conſult 
im- with an adviſer, that is loſt,---The more faint as 
hey well as the more powerful paſſions, when bear- 
ta. ing relation to a perſon deceaſed, have often, I 
5 fancy, with concurrent circumſtances, been ſuf- 
re- ent to exhibit the dead ta the living. 
nay WE Bur, what is more, there ſeems no other ac- 
ere ¶eount that is adequate to the caſe as I have ſta- 
cal, Wted it. Allow this, and you have at once a rea- 
ind fon, why the moſt upright may have publiſhed 
ſio- Na falſchood, and the * judicious, confirmed an 
abſurdity. 
ea Svuryrosinc then Ae of this kind 
ted nay have ſome real uſe in God's moral govern- 
m- ment: is not any moral purpoſe, for which they 
on may be employed, as effectually anſwered on my 
uld i ſuppoſition, as the other? for ſurely it cannot 
be of any importance, by what means the brain 
receives theſe 3 e The effect, the conviction, 
ME "OS. > and 


- 
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and the refolution conſequent, may be juſt the 
ſame in either of the caſes, {3 


9UCH. appears, to me at leaſt, to be the true 1 | — 
exiſtence of apparitions. BY 
Tae reaſons againſt any external apparition, | þ ou 
among others that may be brought, are theſe gu 
that follow. ra 
Trey are, I think, never ſeen by day; and 5 ma 


darkneſs being the ſeaſon of terrour and uncer-̃ 
tainty, and the imagination leſs reſtrained, they 
are never vifible to more than one perſon : 
which had more probably been the caſe, were 
not the viſion internal. l 
THE have not been reported to have appear- 
ed theſe twenty years. What cauſe can be aſ- 
ſigned, were their exiſtence real, for ſo great a 
change as their diſcontinuance ? : 
TIE cauſe of ſuperſtition has loſt ground for | 
this laſt century; che notion of ghoſts has been, 
together, exploded: A reaſon why the ima- 
gination ſhould be leſs prone to conceive them; 
but not a reaſon why they themſelves ſhould ceaſe, 
Mos r of thoſe who relate that theſe ſpec- 
tres have appeared to them, have been perſons 
- either deeply ſuperſtitious in other reſpects ; of 
enthuſiaſtic . imaginations, or ſtrong paſſions, 
which are the conſequence; or elſe have allow- 
edly felt ſome perturbation at the time. 
. SOME few inſtances may be ſuppoſed, where 
7 > the caprice of imagination, ſo very remarkable 
in dreams, may have preſented fantaſms to thoſe 
that waked. I believe there are few but can 


recollect tome, wherein it has wrought miſtakes 
| at 
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at leaſt equal to that of a white-horſe for a wind- 


ing ſheet. 


To conclude : - As my hypotheſis ſuppoſes 
| the chimera to give terrour equal to the reality, 
cour beſt means of avoiding it, is to keep a ſtrict 


guard over our paſhons——To avoid intempe- 


rance, as we would a charnel-houſe; and by 
| making frequent appeals to cool reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, ſecure to ourſelves the eren of a 
1 well regulated i imeinatdan „. 
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ON CARDS. 


* 4 7 4 
* + #4 4 


A FRAGMENT. 


Hats : 3 * CS 


2 Wee had paſſed our evening with ſome 
certain perſons famous for their taſte, their learn- 
mgy and refinement :' but, as ill luck would have 
it, two fellows, duller than che reſt, had contri- 
ved to put themſelves upon a level by introdu- 
eing A GAME AT CARDS. 
IIs a ſign, faid he, the world is far gone in 
_ abſurdity, or ſurely the faſhion of cards could be 
accounted no ſmall one. Is it not ſurpriſing that 
men of ſenſe ſhould fubmit to join in this idle 
euſtom, which appears originally invented to 
ſupply its deficiency? But ſuch is the fatality! 
imperfections give rife to faſhions, and are fol- 
lowed by thoſe who do not labour. under the de- 
fects that introduced them. Nor is the hoop 
the only inſtance of a faſhion invented by thoſe 
vho found their account in it, and afterwards 
countenanced by others to an. ures it was 
prejudicial. 
How can men who value ves upon 
their reflections, give encouragement to a prac- 
tice which puts an end to thinking ? 

I INTIMATED the old, alluſion of the bow 

that acquires frefh vigour by a PONY rela- 
Ion. 

+ + Hs ee dc this n be applicable, pro- 
vided I could ſthew; that cards did not require the 


TOO a 
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pain of thinking; and merely exclude from it, 


the profit and the pleaſure. _ 
"CarDs, if one may gueſs from their firſt ap- 


pearance, ſeem invented for the uſe of children; 


and, among the toys peculiar # infancy, the bells, 


W the whiſtle, the rattle, and the hobby-horſe, de- 


ſerved their ſhare of commendation. By de- 


grees, men, who came neareſt to children in 


underſtanding, and want of ideas, grew ena- 
moured of the uſe of them as a fuitable enter- 
tainment. Others alfo, pleaſed to reflect on the 


innocent part of their lives, had recourſe to this 


amuſement, as what recalled it to their minds. 
A knot of villains increaſed the party; who, re- 


gardleſs of that entertainment which the former 


ſeemed to draw from cards, conſidered them in 


2 more ferious light, and made uſe of them as 
a more decent ſubſtitute to robbing on the road, 


or picking pockets. But men who propoſe to 


themfelves a dignity of character, where will you 
find their inducement to this kind of game ? 
For difficult indeed were it to determine, whe- 


| ther it appear more odious among ſharpers, or 
more empty and ridiculous. among perſons of 


character. 
PERHAPS, replied I, your men of wit and 
fancy may favour this diverſion, as giving occa- 


fion for the crop of jeſt and witticiſm, which na- 


turally enough ariſegsfrom the names and cir- 
cumſtances of the cards. 

He ſaid he would allow this as a proper mo- 
tive, in caſe the men of wit and humour would 


accept the excuſe themſelves. | 
IN 
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.. In ſhort, ſays he, as perſons of ability are 
capable of furniſhing out a much more agree- 
able entertainment, when a gentleman offers me 
cards, I ſhall eſteem it as his private opinion that | 
I have neither ſenſe nor fancy. 

I a$KED how much he had loſt---His an- 
ger was, he did not much regard ten pieces; 
but that it hurt him to have ſquandered them a- 
way on cards; and that to the loſs of a conver- 
ſation, for which he would have given twenty. 
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ON. HYPOCRISY. 


* ERE hypocrites to pretend to no uncom- 
mon ſanctity, their want of merit would 
be leſs diſcoverable. But pretenſions of this na- 


= ture bring their characters upon the carpet. 
\ 2. Thoſe who endeavour to paſs for the lights of 
er- che world, muſt expect to attract the eyes of it. 
7. A ſmall blemiſh is more eaſily diſcoverable in 


them, and niore juſtly ridiculous than a much 
greater in their neighbours. A ſmall blemiſh 
alſo preſents a clue, which very often conducts 
us through the moſt intricate mer, and dark 
receſſes of their character. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the evidence of this, 
how often do we ſee pretence cultivated in pro 


in one ſcale, pretence is exalted in the other. 


the diſcovery of hypocriſy, than a cenſorious 
temper. The man Pollefſed of real virtue, knows 
the difficulty of attaining it ; and is, of courſe, 
more inclined to pity others, "wha happen to fail 
in the purſuit. The hypocrite, on the other 


induced to pity thoſe who deſert it for the flowery 
one. He expoſes the unhappy victim without 
compunction, and even with a kind of triumph; 
not conſidering that vice is the proper object of 
compaſſion ; or that propenſity to cenſure is al- 
N moſt a worſe quality than any it can expoſe. 

| CLeLIiA was born f In England, of Romiſh pa- 
| rents, 
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portion as virtue is neglected ! As religion ſinks 


 PeRHapPs there is not a more effectual key to 


hand, having never trod the thorny path, is leſs 
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rents, about the time of the revolution. She 
ſeemed naturally framed for love, if you were to 


judge by her external beauties ; but if you build 
your opinion on her outward conduct, you would 


have deemed her as naturally averſe to it. Nu- 
merous were the garcons of the polite and gal- 


lant nation, who endeavoured to overcome her | 


prejudices, and to reconcile her manners to her 
form. Perſons of rank, fortune, learning, wit, 
youth, and beauty fued to her ; nor had ſhe any 
reaſon to quarrel with love, for the ſhapes 1 in 
which he appeared before her. Yet in vain were 
all applications. Religion was her only object: 

and ſhe ſeemed reſolved to paſs her days in all 


the auſterities of the moſt rigid convent. 1 


this purpoſe ſhe ſought out an abbeſs that pre- 
fided over a nunnery in Languedoc, a ſmall com- 


munity, particularly remarkable for extraordi- 
nary inſtances of ſelf-denial. The abbeſs herſelf 


exhibited a perſon, in which chaſtity appeared 


indeed not very meritorious. * Her character was 
perfectly well known before ſhe went to preſide 
over this little ſociety. Her virtues were indeed 
ſuch as ſhe thought 1 moſt convenient to her cir- 
eumſtances. Her faſts were the effect of ava- 
rice, and her devotions of the ſpleen. She con- 
ſidered the cheapneſs of hquſe-keeping, as the 
great reward of piety, and added profuſeneſs to 
the ſeven deadly ſins. She knew ſackcloth to 


be cheaper than brocade, and aſhes than ſweet 
powder. | 


HrR heart ſym athized with every cup that 


was broken, and ſhe inſtituted a faſt for each 


domeſtic 


tic 
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domeſtic misfortune. She had converted her 
larder into a ſtudy, and the greater part of her 
library conſiſted of manuals for faſting-days, By 
theſe arts, and this way of life, ſhe ſeemed to en- 


joy as great a freedom from inordinate deſires, 


as the perſons might be ſuppoſed to do who were 


E fxvoured with her ſmiles, or her converſation. 


To this lady was Clelia admitted, and after the 
yeaf of probation aſſumed the veil. 

AMONG many others who had ſolicked her 
notice, before ſhe became a member of this con- 
vent, was Leander, a young phyſician of great 


learning and ingenuity, His perſonal accom- 


pliſhments were at leaſt equal to thoſe of any of 
his rivals, and his paſſion was ſuperiour. He 
urged in his behalf all that wit, inſpired by fond- 
neſs, and recommended by perſon, dreſs, and 
equipage, could inſinuate; but in vain. She grew 
angry at ſolicitations with which ſhe reſolved 
never to comply, and which ſhe found ſo difficult 
to evade, 

Bur Clelia now had aſſumed the veil, and 
Leander was the moſt miſerable of mortals. He 
had not fo high an opinion of his fair - one's ſanc- 
tity and zeal as ſome other of. her admirers : 
but he had a conviction of her beauty, and that 
altogether irreſiſtible. His extravagant paſſion 
had produced in him a Fe that was not 
cafily eluded, 


At regina dolos — 
Duid non ſentit amar? 
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He kad obſerved his miſtreſs go more frequent- 7 bo 


ly to her confeſſor, a young and blooming eccle- 
ſiaſtic, than was, perhaps, neceſſary for ſo much 
apparent purity, or, as he thought, conſiſtent 
with it. 


young friar ſupplied a confeſſional chair. 


Ir happened that Leander was brought to the 


abbeſs in the capacity of a phyſician, and he had 
once more opportunity offered him of n 
Clelia through the grate. 

SHE, quite ſhocked at his appearance, burſt 
out me a ſudden rage, inveighing bitterly againſt 
his preſumption, and calling loudly oh the name 
of the bleſſed virgin and the holy friar, The 


convent was, in ſhort, alarmed ; nor was Clelia 


1 capable of being pacified till che good man was 


called, in order to allay, by ſuitable applications, 
the emotions raiſed by chis unexpected inter 
view. 

Lx AN DER grew daily more convinced, that it 
was not only verbal communications which paſ- 
ſed between Clelia and the friar. This, how- 
ever, he did not think himſelf fully warranted 
to diſcloſe, till an accident, of a ſingular nature, 


gave him an N of receiving more ample 


teſtimony. 
The confeſſor had a favourite ſpaniel, which 
he had loſt for ſome time, and was informed at 


length that he was killed, at a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, 


It was enough to put a lover on the i 
rack, and it had this effect upon Leander. His 
ſuſpicions were by no means leſſened, when he 
found the convent to which Clelia had given the 
preference before all others, was one where this 
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perience as immerſion in ſea- water. 
therefore, the next day ſet forward upon his 
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N bourhood, being evidently mad. The friar was 


at firſt not much concerned ; but in a little time 
recollected that the dog had ſnapped his fingers 
the very day before his elopement. A phyſician's 
advice was thought expedient on the occafion, 
and Leander was the next phyſician, He told 
him with great frankneſs, that no preſcription 
he could write had the ſanction of ſo much ex- 
The friar, 


journey, while Leander, not without a miſchie- 
vous kind of n conveys: the following 
er to Clelia. 5 


Fs My 1 9 Cr ELIA, 


* Though I yet love you to diſtraction, I can- 
not but ſuſpect that you have granted favours 
to your confeſſor, which you might, with great- 
er innocence, have granted to Leander. All 
I have to add is this, that amorous intercour- 
ſes of this nature, which you have enjoyed 
with Friar Laurence, put you under the like 


neceſſity with 1 of ſeeking a remedy in the 
c ocean, 


&« Adieu! LEANDER !” 


TMacixt Clelia guilty, and then .magine her 
onfuſion. To rail was infignificant, and to blame 
her phyſician was abſurd, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of purſuing his advice. 
The whole ſociety was made acquainted with the 
journey ſhe was undertaking, and the cauſes of 
it, It were uncharitable to ſuppoſe the whole 

Y OL, II. * community 
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community under the ſame conſtraint with the 
unhappy Clelia, However, the greater part 
thought it deceat to attend her. Some went as : | 
her companions, ſome for exerciſe, ſome for a- 

muſement, and the abbeſs herſelf as guardian 
of her train, and concerned in her ſociety” s miſ- 
fortunes. ? 
Wär uſe Leander 3 of "OI diſcovery, i is 
not known. Perhaps when he had been ſucceſſ · 1 
ful in baniſhing the hypocrite, he did not ſhew 
himſelf very ſolicitous in his endeavours to re- Wi 
form the ſinner. | 


N. B. Written when I went to be r dipped; in 
the ſalt water. 


ON 


On VANTT YE 


ISTORY Preſerves the memory of ein- 
© pires and of ſtates, with which it neceſ- 
5 ſarily interweaves that of heroes, kings, and 
ſcateſmen. Biography affords a place to the re- 
markable characters of private men. There are 
lrcwiſe other ſubordinate teſtimonies, which 
W {rve to perpetuate, at leaſt prolong, the memo- 
Fries of men, whoſe characters and ſtations give 
them no claim to a place in ſtory. For inſtance, 
when a perſan fails of making that figure in the 
world, which he makes in the eyes of his own 


farther than with his picture whilſt he is living, 
or with an infcription upon his monument after 
his deceafe. Infcriptions have been ſo fallacious, 

that we begin to expect little from them beſide 


for their manifeſt want of truth, were as abſurd 
as to cenſure Homer for the beauties of an ima- 
ginary character. But even paintings, in or- 
der to gratify the vanity of the perſon who be- 
ſpeaks them, are taught Oy to Hatter 
like epitaphs. 
FALSEHOODS upon a tomb or monument may 
be entitled to ſome excuſe in the affection, the 
gratitude, and piety of ſurviving friends. Even 
grief itſelf diſpoſes us to magnify the virtues of 
a relation, as viſible objects alſo appear larger 
hrough tears. But the man who through an idle 
anity ſuſfers his features be belied, or ex- 
F 2 | changed 
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relations or himſelf, he is rarely dignified, any 


elegance of ſtyle. To inveigh againſt the writers, 


Ee "oy J . 2 4 N. 
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changed for others of a more agreeable make, A 
may «= wh great truth be ſaid to loſe his property 


in the portrait, In like manner, if he encourage 


the painter to belie his dreſs, he ſeems to tranf- | 4 
ter his claim to the man with whoſe ſtation his 


zJumed trappings are connected, 


IT REMEMBER a bag-piper, whoſe phyſiognomy x 
was ſo remarkable and familiar to a club he at- 


tended, that it was agreed to have his picture 
placed over their chimney- piece. There was 
this remarkable in the fellow, that he choſe al- 


ways to go barefoot, though he was daily offered 


4 pair of ſhoes,” However, when the painter had 
been ſo exact as to omit this little piece of dreſs, 


the fellow offered all he had in the world; the 
whole . produce of three night's harmony, to 
have thoſe feet covered in the efigie, which he 


ſo much ſcorned to cover in the original. Per- 
| haps he thought it a diſgrace to his inftrument, 
to be eternized in the hands of fo much appa- 
rent poverty. However, when a perſon of low 


ſtation adorns himſelf with trophies to which he | 
has no. pretenſions to aſpire, he ſhould confider 


the picture as actually telling a lie to poſterity, 
Tux abſurdity of this is evident, if a perſon 
aſſume to himſelf a mitre, a blue garter, or a 
coFonet, improperly ; but ſtation may be falſi- 
fied by other decorations, as well as theſe. 


Bur I am driven into this grave diſcourſe on 
a ſubject, perhaps, not very important, by a real 


{it of tpleen. I this morning ſaw a fellow drawn 
in a night-gown of ſo rich a ſtuff, that the ex- 


ee had he —— ſuch a one, would more 
| than 


any 
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than half have ruined him and another cox- 
comb, ſeated by his pe inter in a velvet chair, who 
would have been ſurpriſed at the deference paid 


him, had he been offered a cuſhion. 


Gaudent praenomine molles. 
Auriculae 


IT is a very convenient piece of knowledge: 


for a perſon upon a journey, to know the com- 


pellations with which it is proper to addreſs thoſe. 
he happens to meet by his way. Some accuracy 
here may be of uſe to him who would be well 
directed either in tlie length or the tendency of 
his road; or be freed from any itinerary diffi- 


culties incident to thoſe who do not know the 


country. It may not be indecd imprudent to ac- 

coſt a paſſenger with a title ſaperiour to What 
he may appear to claim. This will ſeldom fail 
to diffuſe a wonderful alacrity in his countenance;, 
and be, perhaps, a method of ſecuriag you from 


any miſtake of greater importance. 


I was led into theſe obſervations by ſome ſo- 
licitudes I lately underwent, on account of my 
ignorance in theſe peculiarities, Being ſome- 
what more verſed. in books, than I.can pretend 
to be in the orders of men, it was my fortune. 
to undertake a jour ney, which I was to perform 
by means of inquiries. I had paſſed a number 
of miles without any ſort of difficulty, by help 
of the manifold inſtructions that had been given 
me on my ſetting out. | At length, being ſome- 
thing dubious concerning my way, I met a ber- 
ſon, whom, from his e and ſeveral do- 

2 7 meſtic 
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meſtic parts of dreſs, I deemed to be of the neigh- 
bourhood. His ftation of life appeared, to me, 
to be what we call a gentleman-farmer ; a ſort of 
ſubaltern character; in reſpect of which, the 
world ſeems not invariably determined. It is in 
ſhort what King Charles the Second eſteemed the 
Happieſt of all ſtations ; ſuperiour to the toilſome 
taſk and ridiculous dignity of conſtable; and as 
much inferiour to the intricate practice and invi- 
dious deciſions of a juſtice of peace. Honeſt 
* man,” fays I,- © be ſo good as to inform me 
* whether I am in the way to Mirlington ?” He 
. replied, with a ſort of ſurlineſs, that he knew no- 
thing of the matter ; and turned away with as 
much diſguſt, as though I had called him rogue 
or raſcal, 

I bib not readily penetrate the cauſe of his 
diſpleaſure, but proceeded on my way with hopes, 
to find other means of information. The next 
I met was a young fellow, dreſſed. in all the pride 
of rural ſpruceneſs; and, beſide him, walked a 
girl in a dreſs agreeable to that of her compa- 
nion. As I preſumed him by no means averſe 
to appear conſiderable in the eyes of his miſtreſs, 
I fuppoſed a compliment might not be diſagree- 
able; and inquiring the road to Mirlington, ad- 
dreſſed him by the name of Honeſty, 888 
fellow, whether to ſhow his wit before his mi- 
ſtreſs, or whether he was diſpleaſed with my fa- 
miliarity, I cannot tell, directed me to follow a 
part of my face, (which I was well affured could 
be no guide to me), and that other parts would 
follow of conſequence. 


WG 
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Tre next I met, appeared, by. his look and 
gait, tO ſtand high in his own opinion. I there- 


fore judged the beſt way of proceeding. was to 
adapt my phraſe to his own ideas, and faluting 


him by the name of Sir, deſired to obtain ſome 


inſight into my road. My gentleman, without 


heſitation, gave me ample inſtructions for the 


reſt of my journey. 
I PASSED. on, muſing with myſelf, why an 


W zppellation relative to fortune ſhould be prefer- 
red to one founded on merit; when IL happened 
o behold a gentleman: examining a ſun-dial in 
his garden. Friend,” fays I, © will you tell 
« me what a clock it is?” He made me no. 
fort of anſwer, and feemed as much diſſatisfied 
with my openneſs of temper, as with the confi- 
dence I placed in his. — The refuſal of an anſwer. 


in this caſe, was not of much importance. I 


proceeded on my way, and happened to mect a 
very old woman, whom I determined to accoſt 
by the appellation of Dame and withal wiſhed: 


her a good night. 
Bur, alas! ſhe ſeemed ſo. little pleaſed with: 


the. manner of my addreſs, that ſhe returned: 
me no manner of thanks for my kind wiſhes as: 
to her repoſe, It is not clear whether my phraſe: 


was faulty, in regard to her dignity, or in re- 
ſpe& of her age. But it is very probable ſhe 


might conclude it an. e in * of 


both. 
I H4aD by this time found the inconvenience 


of an utter ignorance in rural diſtinctions. The 


future part of my journey afforded me yet fur- 
ther 
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ther means of conviction. 
Sweetheart, 


another, For/ooth, who might eaſily have told me 
| how to avoid it. 


Ix ſhort, I found myſelf well or ill uſed, as 1 i 


happened, or not, to {uit my ſalutations to peo- 
ple's ideas of their own rank, Towards the laſt 
part of my ſtage, I was to paſs a brook, ſo much 


ſwelled by land-floods, that the proper way 


through it was undiſtinguiſhable. A well-dretl>. 
ed gentleman was paſting a bridge on my left 
hand. It was here of much importance for me 
to ſucceed in my inquiry. I. was, therefore, 


meditating within mylelt which might be the. 
and at laſt 


moſt endearing of all appellations 3 
beſought him to give me ſome inſtructions, un- 


der the name of Honeft Friend, He was not 
ſeemingly ſo much pleaſed, as I. aſſured my ſelt 


he would be, and trudged onward without re- 
. PIy- 
(out of the path, for ſo it proved) before | 
found myſelf and horſe plunged headlong 1 in the 
brook ; and my late honeſt friend in a Pughter 

at our 400 ll | 
T MADE a fhift, however, to recover both my- 


{elf and horſe, and; after a few more difficulties,. 
I have ſince 


arrived at the end of my journey. 


made ſtrict inquiry into the due application i 
ſuch inferiour titles, and may, perhaps, com- 
municate them to you, on ſome future occaſion. 


In che mean time, you mar, if you pleaſe, con- 
ſider 


I was expoſed to the | 
danger of three quickſands, by calling a girl. 
initead of Madam; and was within I 
a foot of ruſhing down a precipice, by calling 


After this, I had not gone many ſteps: 
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ider the vaſt importance of ſuperiour titles, 
when there is no one ſo inconſiderable, buy 
there is alſo a mind that it can influence. 
Wu you reflect upon this ſuhject, you 
vill. perhaps, be leſs ſevere on your friend 
who, you tell me, is now e for this 
ſpecies of dignity. ; 
LEARN to be wiſe then from others harm; s 
and do not forget to obſerve decorum, on every 
occaſion that you may have to addreſs him for 
the future. Pretend no more at the cloſe of 
your epiſtle to be his faithful ſervant, much leſs 
his affectionate one. Tender your ſervices with 
great reſpect, if you do not chuſe to do it with 
profound veneration. He will certainly have no 
more to do with fincerity and truth, Remem- 
ber, 


Male fi faltere, recakitrat. 
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On MODESTY AND IMPUDENCE. oa 
Wilen a man of genius does not print, he | an 


diſcovers himſelf by nothing more than i om 
by his abilities in diſpute. However let him en) 
ſhew ſolidity in his opinions, together with eaſe, "a; 


elegance, and vivacity in his expreffions, yet if beſt 
an impudent face be found to baffle him, 2 * 
ſhall be judged inferiour in other reſpects. I 
mean he will grow cheap it mixed e 
for as to ſelect judges, they will form their opi- 
nions by another ſcale : with theſe, a ſingle e- 
piſtle, penned with propriety, will more effectual- 
ty prove his wit, than an hundred defects in his 
converſation will demonſtrate the reverſe, 

IT is true there is nothing diſplays a genius, I | 
mean a quickneſs of genius, more than a diſ- 
pute; as two diamonds, encountering, contri- i 
bute to each other's luſtre, But perhaps the 
odds is much againſt the man of taſte in this 
particular. 

BasHFULNESss is more 8 connected 
with good ſenſe, than we find aſſurance: and 
impudence, on the other hand, is often the 
mere effect of downright ſtupidity. On this ac- 
count the man of genius has as much the advan- 
tage of his antagoniſt, as a race-horſe, carrying 

a ſmall weight, has over his rival that bears a 
larger ; ; modeſty, like the weight to which I al- 
lade, not ſuffering its owner to exert his real 
ſtrength ; which effrontery is allowed to do, 
without let or impediment. | 


Ir 


lr may be urged, and juſtly enough, that it 
is common to be partial to the modeſt man; and 
chat diffidence makes good amends for any re- 
W traint it lays. us under, by the prejudice it gives 
Wcrery hearer in our favour. But indeed this can 
Y only happen, where it meets with the molt inge · 


1 
* nuous judges. Otherwiſe a laugh will carry the 
| ö day, with which the n ſide is generally 
* beſt accommodated. 


Ix order to put theſe antagoniſts upon a ſome- 
zhat more equal footing, I have invented the 
following inſtrument ; for the ſole ſtructure and 


curing a patent. What I mean, is an artificial 
laughter. There are few ſo little converſant in 
toys, but muſt have ſeen inſtruments mechani- 
cally framed to counterfeit the voices of different 
birds. The quail- pipe is brought to ſuch per · 
fection as even to delude the very ſpecies. The 
gcuckow has been mimicked with na leſs ACCUracy. 
Would it not then be an eaſy matter to FEPre> 
ſent the laugh of this empty tribe, which has in 
tſelf ſomerhing artificial; and is not more affect- 
d than it is particular ? For the convenience of 
he perſon that bears it, its dimenſions ſhould be 
ſo contrived as that it might be played on in his 


- i pocket, Does it not ſeem feaſible, that a laugh - 
is ter of this kind may be brought to anſwer every 
4 0 purpoſe of that noiſe which it reſembles ? P76 


here be occaſion for an expletive, let the owner 


al Week i it in his fobb ; as his antagoniſt would find 
real 
hy. his account in a loud oath or an empty pun. If, 


acre be need of a good e cadence at 


the 
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ſale of which, I am not without hopes of pro- 
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the cloſe of a common period, it may not be a. 


miſs to harmonize a ſentence by what may be call-| 


ed a finiſhing-flroke. This inſtrument is ſo con- 
trived as to produce all the variety of an human 


laugh; and this variation is to be regulated, not | 


by the nature of your ſubject, nor the wit or 
humour of a repartee, but by the diſpoſition of 


the company, and the proper minute for ſuch 
But to become a maſter of the 


an interlude. 
faid machine, let the candidate for applauſe fre- 
quent the company of vociferous diſputants ; 
among whom he may ſoon learn how to 2255 
form a converſation, 

ONE or two of theſe umts 1 have al- 
ready finiſhed, though not indeed to the perfec- 
tion, at which I expect they may ſoon arrive. A 
gentleman viſited me tother day who has the 
juſteſt claim that can be, to the uſe df them; 
having nothing in his character that can obſcure 


the greateſt merit, but the greateſt modeſty. I 


communicated my invention, defiring him to make 
trial of it, on the firſt occaſion. He did ſo, and 
when I ſaw him next, gave me leave to Publiſh 


the Ne. account of its re in my nen 


beau; whis had contrived means by: ihe. 55 of 
His uff. box, to ſupply both want of language 
and of thought. In this manner he prolonged 
his argument; and really to the company, which 
conſiſted of ladies, diſcovered more ſagacity with- 
out thinking, than I could do by its aſſiſtance. 
1 berhought myſelf ä of your inſtru- 


ment, 


was 
cifer; 
him: 


* 
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ment, and had recourſe to it. I obſerved in what 
part of his diſcourſe he moſt employed his fin- 
gers, and had ſuddenly recourſe to mine, with 
WT cqual emphaſis and ſignificancy. The art was 
not diſcovered, ere I had routed my antagoniſt; 
having ſeated myſelf in a dark corner, where my 
operations were not diſcernible. I obſerved, that 


sas he found himſelf more cloſely preſſed, he grew 


more and more afliduous in his application to his 


dmuff-box, much as an otter cloſely purſued is 


forced to throw up bubbles that ſhow his diſtreſs. 
I therefore diſcovered gradually leſs and lefs oc- 
caſion for ſpeaking ; and for thinking none at all. 
I played only a flouriſh in anſwer to the argu- 
ment at his finger's ends ; and after a while found 
him as mortal in this part as in any other. When 
his cauſe was juſt expiring, after a very long pur- 
ſuit, and many fruitleſs turnings and evaſions in 
the courſe of it, I ſounded my inſtrument with 
as much alacrity, as a huntſman does his horn on 
the death of an hare. 

THE next whom I engaged was a more formi- 
dable diſputant ; and I own with a ſenſe of gra- 
titude that your inſtrument alone could render 
me a match for him. His ſtrength of argument 
was his ſtrength of lungs; and he was, unque- 
ſtionably, an able antagoniſt. However, if your 
machine put me upon a par with him, I think I 
may ſay without vanity, that, in point of reaſon, I 
had the upper hand. I ſhall only add, that as it 
was habitual for him to anſwer arguments by vo- 
ciferation, ſo it became needleſs for me to give 
him any anſwer of a better kind. „„ 

Vor. II. - N Thus 
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Tnvs far my friend: I do not queſtion but 
there will appear artiſts, that ſhall undertake to 
inſtruct the diffident, the ſubmiſſive, and the baſh- 
ful, how to perform the whole gamut of orato- | 
rical and riſible mufic : and as there is a kind of 
humorous laughter, which draws all others into 
its own vortex, I need not here aſſert that I would 
have this branch very much inculcated. 

| NEITHER is this inſtrument of 1 importance in 


diſpute alone, or controverſy ; but where-ever one pril 
man's faculties are more prone to laughter than had 
another's. Trifles will burſt one man's ſides, rem 
which will not diſturb the features of another; on! 
and a laugh one cannot join, is almoſt as irkſome ted 
as a lamentation. It is like a peal rung after a az 
wedding; where a whole pariſh ſhall be ſtunned one 
2 ne 


with noiſe, becauſe they want that occaſion to 
rejoice, which the perſons at leaſt imagine to be 
their lot, that occaſioned it. The ſounds are 
pleaſing to their ears, who find them conformable 
to their own ideas; but thoſe who are not in 
temper, or unconcerned, find them a ſtupefying 
repetition. 

Wu therefore my mind is not in tune with 
another's, what ſtrikes his will not vibrate on 
mine. All I then have to do, is to counterfeit 
a laugh; which is an operation as artificial, as 
the machine I have been deſcribing. 

THE actions of our lives, even thoſe we call 
moſt important, ſeem as much ſubject to trifles, 
as our very lives themſelves. We frame many 
notable projects in imagination, and promiſe to 


ourſelves an equal term of life. It is however 
. in 
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in the power of the minnteſt accident, to ſhorten 
the one, and diſconcert the other. It is with 
mankind as with certain fire- engines, whoſe mo- 
W tion may be ſtopped in the midſt of its rapidity, 

by the interpoſition of ſtraw in a particular part 
of them. - 5 

TRE following tranſlation from the original 
Spaniſh, will ſufficiently illuſtrate the foregoing 
aſſertion. Dod Pedro ** * * was one of the 
principal grandees of his age and country. He 
had a genius equal to his birth, and a diſpoſition 
remarkably contemplative. It was his cuſtom, 
on this account, to retire from the world at ſta- 
ted periods, and to indulge himſelf in all the 
mazes of a fine imagination. It happened as he 
one day fat in his ſtudy, that he fixed his eye on 
a neighbouring ſpider. The moſt trivial object 
(if any natural object can be termed ſo) ſerved 
him frequently for the foundation of ſome mo- 
ral and ſublime reflection. He ſurveyd the crea- 
ture attentively, and indulged the bias of his 
thought, till he was loſt in the excurſions of 2 
profound reverie. The curious workmanſhip of 
this unregarded animal brought at once into his 
mind the whole art of fortification. He obſer- 
ved the deficiency of human ſkill, and that no 
cunning could have contrived her ſo proper an 
habitation, He found that no violence could 
affect the extremities of her lines, but what was 
immediately perceptible, and liable to alarm her 
at the centre. He obſerved the road by which 
the ſallied forth, ſerved to convey intelligence 
from without, at the ſame time that it added 
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That in ſhort was his next purſuit. 
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| ſtrength and ſtability to the work within. He 


was at once furpriſed and pleaſed with an object, 
which, although common, he happened not to 


have beheld in the ſame light, or with the ſame | 


attention. From this inſtant he bent his thoughts 
upon the advancement of military fortification: 
and he often would declare it was this trivial in- 


cident that gave him a relith for that ſtudy, which 


he afterwards purſued with fuch application and 
ſucceſs, 

He ſpent, in Sha ſo a time upon the at- 
tainment of this ſcience, that he grew as capable 
of executing any part of it, as ſpeculation alone 
could render him. Nothing wanted now, but 
practice, to complete the fame of his abilities. 
He became 
deſirous of experiencing what had been ſo ſuc. 


ceſsful in imagination, and to make thoſe mural 


ſallies, which had been attended there with vic- 
tory. To this end he had little to do, but excite 
the ambition of his young monarch ; to enforce 
by teſtimony of his friends his qualifications for 


the poſt he ſought; and, on the firſt delivery of 


his petition, to obtain preferment from the king. 
Tuls happened to be a time of the profound- 


eſt tranquility; little agreeable to a perſon eager 


of glory, furniſhed with Kill, and conſcious of a- 
bilities. Such was this ingenious nobleman. He 
well knew the ambition of princes, and of his 
monarch in particular. But he was not acquaint- 


-ed with his own. That imperious and ſubtle 


paſlion, is often moſt predominant when it is leaſt 


e. When it once prevails in any great 
degree, 


4 
. 


I 
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He degree, we find our reaſon grow ſabſervient, 
ject, and, inſtead of checking or contradicting, it 
t to ſtoops to flatter and to authoriſe it. Inſtead of 
ame | undeceiving, ſhe confirms us in our errour; and 


ghts even levels the mounds and ſmooths the obſtruc- 
alas” tions, which it is her natural province to inter- 
in- poſe. This was the caſe of Don Pedro. The 
hich delicacy of his taſte increaſed his ſenſibility; and. 
and BY bis ſenſibility made him more a flave. The mind 
of man, like the finer parts of matter, the more 
x At delicate it is, naturally admits the more deep and 
able Bl the more viſible impreſſions. The pureſt ſpirits 
one BY are the ſooneſt apt to take the flame, Let us 
but therefore be the more candid to him, on account 
ties. of the vivacity of his paſſions, ſeduced, as indeed 
inc By he was, into very unwarrantable ſchemes. 

ſuc- Hx had in brief conceived a project, to give 
ur al his maſter an univerſal monarchy, He had cal- 
vic culated every article, with the utmoſt labour and 
cite 


preciſion, and intended, within a few days, t to pre- 


"I {ent his project to the king. 

for SPAIN was then in a ſtate of affluence; had a 

{ of large army on foot, together with means and op- 
+4 portunities of raiſing an immenſe one. It were 


impoffible to anſwer for the poffible events, that 
ger might deſtroy their hopes of ſuch an enterpriſe. 
f 2- Difficulty often attends the execution of things 
He the moſt feaſible and well-contrived in theory. 
bes But whoever was acquainted with the author of 
nt, this project, knew the poſture of affairs in Eu- 
rope at that time, the ambition of the prince, and 
the many circumſtances that confpired to favour 
i, might have thought the project would have 
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been agreed to, put in practice, and, without 
ſome particular interpoſition of fortune, been 
attended with ſucceſs. But fortune did not put 
berſelf to any particular trouble about the 
matter. : 

Dox PzDRo, big with vaſt deſigns, was. one 
5 day walking i in his fields. He was promiſed the 
8 

ext morning an audience of the king. He was 
preparing himſelf for a converſation, which might 
prove of ſo much conſequence to all mankind; 
when walking thoughtfully along and . 
Or his path, his foot happened to ſtumble, and to 
everturn. an ant's neſt, He caft his eyes upon 
the ground to ſee the occaſion. of his miſtake, 
where he ſpied the little animals in the moſt mi- 
ferable confuſion. He had the delicacy of fen- 
timent, to be really ſorry. for what he had done; 
and, putting himſelf in their condition, began to 
reflect upon the conſequence. It might be an 
age, to them, ere they could. recover their tran- 
quillity. He viewed them with a ſort of ſmile to 
find the anxiety they underwent for ſuch perifſi- 
able habitations. Yet he conſidered. that his con- 
tempt was only the effect of his own ſuperiority ;: 
and that there might be ſome created beings to. 
whom his own ſpecies muſt appear as trifling. | 
His remark did not ceaſe here. He cenſidered 
kis future enterpriſe, with an eye to ſuch a race: 
of beings. He found it muſt appear to them in 
+ light as diſadvantageous,. as the ambition and 
vain-glory of an ant would, to himſelf, How ri- 
diculous, he ſaid, muſt this republic appear to 


Me, 
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me, could I diſcern its actions, as it has probably 
many, that are analogous to thoſe of human 
nature? Suppoſe them at continual variance a- 
bout the property of a grain of ſand. Suppoſe 
Bone, that had acquired a few ſands more to his. 
portion — as alſo one grain of wheat, and one 
ſmall particle of barley-flour, ſhould think him-- 
ſelf qualified to tyrannize over his equals, and to 
lord it uncontrolled. Confider him, on this ac- 
ount, not contented to make uſe of the nume- 
rous legs withwhich nature has ſupplied him, borne 
aloft by a couple of ſlaves within the hollow of 
an huſk of wheat, five or fix others, at the ſame 


ke, time, attending folemnly upon the proceffion. 
ni- MBSuppoſc laſtly, that, among this people, the prime 
en- miniſter ſhould perſuade the reſt to level war 


pon a neighbouring colony; and this in order 
o be ſtyled the ſovereign of two hillocks, inſtead. 
of one; while perhaps their preſent condition 


an- leaves them nothing to wiſh beſide ſuperfluities. 
to. At the ſame time, it is in the power of the moſt 
th- Minconſiderable among mankind, nay of any ſpe- 


cies of animals ſuperiour to their own, to deſtroy 
at once the miniſter and the people altogether : 

This is doubtleſs very ridiculous, yet chis is doubt- 
Wlcſs my own cafe, in reſpect of many ſubordinate 
deings, and very certainly of the ſupreme one. 
Farewell then ye air-built citadels ! Farewell. vi- 
ſions of unſolid glory! Don Pedro will ſeek no 


and honour of ſo equivocal an acceptation, as to de- 
ri- grade his character to a ſuperiour ſpecies, in pro- 
to. portion as it exalts him before his own. 


SEE 
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| Sex here a juſt concluſion ! In ſhort, he FINS | 
it ſo fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his 
project, leave the army, and retire : of which 
whimſical relation it may be well enough obſer. | 
ved, that a ſpider had enſlaved the world had 
not an ant obſtructed his deſign. 
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UPON ENVY. 


TO A FRIEND, R. G. 


HENCE is it, my friend, that I feel it 

impoſſible to envy you, although here- 
after your qualifications may make whole mil- 
lions do ſo? for, believe me, when J affirm, that 
I deem it much more ſuperfluous, to with you 
honours to gratify your ambition, than to with 
you ambition Gy; to make your honours ſa- 
tisfactory. 

Ir ſeems an hard caſe that envy ſhould be the 
conſequence of merit, at the ſame time that ſcorn 
ſo naturally attends the want of it, It is how- 
ever in ſome meaſure perhaps unavoidable (and 
perhaps in ſome ſenſe an uſeful) paſſion in all 
the moſt heroic natures; where, refined through 
certain ſtrainers, it takes the name of emulation. 
It is a pain ariſing in our breaſts, on contempla- 
tion of the fuperiour advantages of another : and 
its tendency is truly good, under ſome certain 
regulations. 

ALL honour, very evidently, depends upon 
compariſon ; and conſequently the more nume- 
rous are our ſuperiours, the ſmaller portion of it 
falls to our ſhare. Conſidered relatively, we are 
dwarfs, or giants; though conſidered abſolutely, 
we are neither, However the love of this rela- 
tive grandeur, is made a part of our natures ; and 
the uſe of emulation is to excite our diligence i in 
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purſuit of power, for the abe of beneficence. 


The inſtances of its perverſion are obvious to 


every one's obſervation. A vitious mind, in- 
ſtead of its own emolument, ſtudies the debafe. 


ment of his ſuperiour. A perſon, to pleaſe one off 


this caſt, muſt needs diveſt himſelf of all uſeful 


qualities; and in order to be beloved, diſcover 


nothing that is truly amiable. One may very 


ſafely fix our eſteem on thoſe whom we hear 


ſome people depretiate. Merit is to them as uni. 


formly odious, as the ſun itſelf to the birds of 


darkneſs, An author, to judge of his own me- 
rit, may fix his eye upon this tribe of men; and 


ſuffer his ſatisfaction to ariſe in due proportion 


to their diſcontent. Their difapprobation will 
ſufficiently influence every generous boſom in 


his favour: and I would as implicitly give my 


applauſe to one whom they pull to pieces; as the 
inhabitants of Pegu worſhip thoſe that have been 
devoured by apes. | 

"Ts another perverſion of this paſſion, though 
of a leſs enormous nature, when it merely ſti- 
mulates us to rival others in points of no intrin- 
fic worth. To equal others in the uſeleſs parts 
of learning; to purſue riches for the ſake of an 
equipage as brilliant; to covet an equal know- 
ledge of a table; to vie in jockeyſhip, or cun- 
ning at a bett. Theſe and many other rivalſhips, 
anſwer not the genuine purpoſcs of emulation. 
T BELIEVE the paſſion is oftentimes derived 
from a too partial view of our own and others, 


excellencies. We behold a man poſſeſſed of ſome 


particular advantage, and we immediately reflect 
upon 
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upon its deficiency in ourſelves, We wait not 
o examine what others we have to balance it. 
e envy another man's bodily acompliſhments ; 
rhen our mental ones might preponderate, would 
ve put them into the ſcale. Should we aſk our 
Down boſoms whether we would change ſitua- 
ions altogether, I fancy ſelf-love would, gene- 
rally, make us prefer our own condition. But if 
dur ſentiments remain the ſame after ſuch an ex- 
amination, all we can juſtly endeavour is our 
pwn real advancement. To meditate his detri- 
ent either in fortune, power, or reputation, at 
he ſame time that it is infamous, has often a 
endency to depreſs ourſelves. But let us con- 
ne our emulation to points of real worth; to 
iches, power, or knowledge ; only that we * 
val others in beneficence. 
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eee was the device of thoſe celebrate] 

worthies, who, for the more effectual pro- 
mulgation of their well - grounded maxims, firi 
pretended to divine inſpiration. Peace be to thei 
manes; may the turf lie lightly on their breaſt; gain 
and the verdure over their grave, be as perpe . 
tual as their memories! Well knew they, que. 
ſtionleſs, that a proceeding of this nature, muſt 
afford an excuſe to their modeſty, as well as add er 
a weight to their inſtructions. For, from the 
beginning of time, if we may believe the hiſtoric 
of the beſt repute, man has ever found a delight 
in giving credit to ſurpriſing lies. There was 
indeed neceflary a degree of credit, previous to 
this delight; and there was neceſſary a delight, 
in order to enforce any degree of credit. But ſo 
it was, that the pleaſure roſe, in a proportion to 
the wonder; and if the love of wonder was but 
gratified, no matter whether the tale was found. 
ed upon a witch or an Egeria; on a rat, a pi. 
geon, the pummel of a ſword, a bloated Sibyl, 
or a three-foot ſtool. 

Or all writers that bear any nn to 
theſe originals, thoſe who approach the neareſt 
are ſuch as deſcribe their extraordinary dreams 
and viſions, Of oſtentation we may not, perad- 
venture, accuſe them, who claim to themſelves 
no other than the merit of ſpectators. Of want 
of abilities we muſt not cenſure them; when we 
are 


Ire given to know that their imagination had no 


1 thoſe various figures which lone crafty artiſt 
epreſents thereon.” 


ate Tur | firſt meditation of a Cl FIR" AT ER 


1 cried, how very groſsly art thou miſtaken! 
then ow very ſupine, while youth permits thee to 


gain the prize of virtue by reſtraint! how very 


2aſt:il 
-cſolute when thine age leaves nothing to reſtrain 


erpe · 
que. hee! thou giveſt a looſe to thine inclinations, 
muſt ill they loſe their very being ; and, like a lamp 


add pverwhelmed with oil, are extinguiſhed by in- 
6 ulgence. What folly to dream of virtue, when 
orie here is no longer room for ſelf-denial; or, when 


he enemy expires by ſickneſs, to demand; the 
10nour of a triumph! Muſing upon this ſub- 
$ect, I fell into a profound ſlumber ; and the 
iſion with which it furnithed me, ſhall ſupply 
aterials for this eſſay. | 

I was, methought; tranſported i into a winding 


lightÞ 

Was 
Us to 
light, 
ut ſo 
On t0 


.« bul alley, on each ſide of whoſe area, ſo far as my 
und. ye could ſee, were held up (in the manner of a 
a pi picture) all the pleaſing objects either of art or 


Sibyl, ature. Hills roſe One beyond another, CYOWN- 
| d with trees, or adorned with edifices; broken 
ice to ocks contraſted with lawns, and foaming rivers 


earetWoured headlong over them ; gilded ſpires enli- 


rened even the ſun-ſhine ; _ loneſome ruins, 


reams 
\erad-@y the ſide of woods, gave a ſolemnity to the 
{olveMhade. It would be endl: {s, or rather impoſſible, 


want give an idea of the vaſt variety. It ſeemed, 


en we Vo. II. H 45 
arc : 
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ore part in the affair, than a whited wall has, 


haviour of men in active life. Hapleſs ſpecies, 
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} midſt a ſcenery ſo delightful to the eye. You 
ſee, indeed, at a confiderable diſtance,” the gilt 5 


x place of farther inſtructions, and then vaniſhed 
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as though people of whatever inclinations might 
here meet with their favourite object. - 
WIILE I ſtood amazed, and even confound. ll * 
ed, at ſo aſtoniſhing a landſcape; an old man ap- ” 
proached towards me, and offered his afliſtance | ©.” 
in allevating my furpriſe. You obſerve, fays WW 
he, in the middle path, a train of ſprightly fe- * 
male pilgrims *, conducted by a matron + of a 1 
graver caſt. She is habited, as you may obſerve, 
in a robe far more plain and ſimple than that. of 
any amidſt her followers. It is her province to 
reſtrain her pupils, that the objects glittering on 1 
cach fide may not ſeduce them to make excur- I 


ſions, from which they ſcarce ever find their 255 
8 ion 
right way again. You may not, perhaps, ſuſped 5 
the gulfs and precipices that lie intermixed a. £ * 


dome of a temple, raiſed on columns of the he | 
whiteſt marble, I muſt inform you, that with- 5 
in this temple reſides a lady , weaving wreaths of f 
of immortal amaranth for that worthy matron, 3 
if the excrt her authority; and, as their obedi 5 
ence is more or leſs entire, ſhe has alſo garland ** 
of inferiour luſtre to recompenſe the ladies in 
her train. 

Your own ſagacity, added he, will ſupply the 


in an inſtant. 
THe ſpace before me, as it appeared, was croſſ 
ed by four ſucceſſive rivers, Over theſe wert 


* The Paſſions. t Reaſon, | 4 Virtue. 
| thrown 
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1ght | thrown as many bridges, and beyond each of 
theſe ſtreams the ground ſeemed to vary its de- 
ind. gree of luſtre, as much as if it had lain under a 
ap- different climate. On the fide of each of theſe 
mc rivers appeared, as I thought, a receptacle for 
ſays travellers ; ſo that the journey ſeemed to be por - 
fe. toned into four diſtinct ſtages. It is poſſible 
of 2 mat theſe were meant to repreſent the periods of 
re, BY a man's life; which may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
« , names of infancy, youth, nnn, and old 
age. 
N Do RING the firſt ſtage, our travclices pro- 
dur : ceeded without much diſturbance. ' Their excur- 
— ſions were of no greater extent than to crop a 


primroſe, or a daiſy, that grew on the way- ſide: 
and in theſe their governeſs indulged them. She 
gave them but few checks, and they afforded her 
but little occaſion. But when they arrived at 
the ſecond period, the caſe then was greatly al- 
tered, The young ladies grew viſibly enamoured 


art of the beauties on each ſide; and the governeſs 
Je” began to feel mages of her duty to re- 
and! ſtrain them. They petitioned clamorouſly to 
* make one fhort excurſion; and met with a de- 
eent refuſal. - One of them, that YOu ſhewed 

1 herſelf the greateſt vixen and romp * amongſt 

Ph ; them, had a thouſand arts and ſtratagems to cir- 


cumvent her well-meaning governeſs. I muſt 
here mention, what I remarked afterwards, that 


mol ſome of the pupils felt greater attractions in one 
ſtage ; and _ in e 1 the ſcene 
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 ſcipline ; ſoftened the language of diflent ; and, 


appeared uneaſy, and to repent. of her own com · 
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before them being well variegated with mofff 
banks, and purling ſtreams, friſking lambs, and wi 
piping ſhepherds; inſpired a longing that was WW an: 
inexpreſſible, to one that ſeemed of an amorous led 
complexion. She requeſted to make a ſhort di. | 
greſſion; pointed to the band of ſhepherds dan- 
eing; and, as I obſerved, preſented a glab, 
through which the matron might diſtinctly view 
them. The governeſs applied the glaſs, and it 
was wonderful to trace the change it effected. 
She, who before had with much conſtancy op- 
poſed the prayers of her petitioner, now began 
to lean towards her demands; and, as if ſhe her- 
ſelf were not quite Mdisterebt to the ſcene of 
pleaſure ſhe had beheld, grew remiſs in her di- 


with a gentle reprimand, ſuffered her pupil to 
elope. After this, however, ſhe winked her eyes; 
that ſhe might not at leaſt bear teſtimony to the 
ſtep ſhe did not approve. When the lady had gra · 
tified her curioſity, ſhe returned for the preſent; 
but with an appetite more inflamed, and more 
inpatient to repeat her frolic. The governeſs 


pliance; and reaſon good ſhe had; confidering 
the confidence it gave her pupil, nod, the weight 
it took from her own authority. | 
Trey were not paſſed far 3 the 9 
ſtage of their journey, ere they all determined 
to rebel, and ſubmit to the Wraung 17 * lead - 
er nad longer. 51110 of | 
ANOTHER now rt is Ty gn” 38 an 
embroidered handkerchief, completely hood- 
5 | e winked 
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winked the directreſs. All now was tumult, 
anarchy, diſagreement, and confuſion. They 
led their guide along, blindfold, not without 
W propoſals of downright murder. They ſoon loſt 

ſight of the regular path, and ſtrode along with 

amazing: rapidity, I. ſhould, however, except 

ſome few, who, being of a complexion natu- 

rally languid, and thus deprived of their protect- 

reſs, had neither conſtancy to Keep the road, 

nor ſpirit enough to ſtray far from it. Theſe 

found the utmoſt of their inclination gratified, 

in treaſuring up ſhells from the banks of the ri- 

ver, ſcooping foffils from the rocks, or preſer- 

ving plants that grew in the valley. A moth or 

butterfly afforded them a chace, and a grub or 
beetle was a ſuitable companion; | dens : 
to the vagabonds. 

TE lady that performed the feat of blinding” 
her governeſs, for a time, bore the chief rule; 
and held the reſt in a ſtate of ſervitude'F. She. 
ſeemed to be indeed formed for that power and 
grandeur, which was her delight ; being of a ſta- 
ture remarkably tall, with an air of dignity in 
her countenance. Not but others would ſome- 
times infiſt upon ſome temporary gratification. 
As they ſhaped their way to a great city, one 
would lolt and loiter on a bed of roſes; another 
would join the dance of ſhepherds, and ſome- 
times retire with one into the covert. A third 
an not move a . TRO_ till the n 8 
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thered ſome ore that was waſhed from the moun- 
tains. When they entered the city, their diſſi. 
pation was yet more obſervable. One intoxi- 
Fatzd. herſelf with cordials; + another went in er v 
queſt of lace and equipage. The + lady, how- app 
ever, at this time moſt enterpriſing, and who {&-& 
(as I mentioned before) had given ſuch a turn to en 
their affairs, diſcovered a ſtrange fondneſs her: ture 
elf for lawn and ermine, embroidered ſtars, and her 
golden collars, However difficult it ſeemed to 
reach them, or how little neceſſary ſoever they 
ſecmed to happineſs, theſe alone engaged her at. 
tention; and to theſe alone her hopes aſpired. 
Nay ſhe,went ſo far, as, in failure of theſe, to 
reſolve on miſery and wilful wretchedneſs. 
Suk at length ſucceeded, at leaſt ſo far, as 

to find how little they enhanced her happineſs; 
and her former compeers having ruined their 
tonſtitutions, were ance again defirous to have 
Their queen reign over them. In ſhort, their 
loyalty regained the aſcendant ; inſomuch, that 
with one conſent they removed the bandage from 
her eyes, and 0 to obey her future direc. 
tions, 

SHE PR to procure.them all the happi 
neſs that was conſiſtent with their preſent ſtate; 
and adviſed them all to follow her towards the 


ed th 
path they had forſaken. Tx 
. Our travellers, in a little time after this, pai-M circle 
ed over the bridge that introduced them to their tveer 


cloſing ſtage. The Pt very orderly, re- the T 


* Ebriety. 77S Pride and Vane, 1 8 
| pentant!, 
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pentant, and demiſſive ; the governeſs, more ri- 
gid and i imperious than ever. The former, wi- 
thered, decrepit, languithing ; the latter, in great- 


in er vigour, and more beautiful than before. Time 


appeared to produce in her, a very oppoſite ef- 
fect to that it wrought in her companions. She 
ſeemed, indeed, no more that eaſy ductile crea- 


her companions. She appeared more judicious 
in the commands ſhe gave, and more rigorous in 


and the ſupine lethargy of thoſe whom ſhe con- 
ducted, united to make way for her unlimited 
authority. Now, indeed, a more limited rule 
might have ſecured obedience, and maintained 
a regularity. The ladies were but little ſtruck 
with the glare of objects on each fide the way. 
One alone I muſt except, whom I beheld look 
withfully, with a retorted eye, towards the gold- 
en ore waſhed down by the torrents. 'The go- 
verneſs repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 


realms they were about to enter. That, were 
this even the caſe, they could be there of no im- 
portance. However ſhe had not extirpated the 
bias of this craving dame, when they approach- 

ed the temple to which I formerly alluded. 
Tuk temple ſtood upon a lofty hill, half en- 
circled with trees of never- fading verdure. Be- 
tween the milk- white columns (which were of 
the Doric order, the baſes gilt, as alſo the capi- 
tals) a blaze of glory iſſued, of fuch fuperiour 
luſtre, 


ture, inſulted and borne away by the whims of 


che execution. In ſhort, both her own activity, 


theſe materials could not be imported into the 


tans, © 
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„ it impoſſible to hear the dictates of the god 


din of their perfuations,” 


the favours I beitow, are by no means con- 
* ſiſtent with a - ſtate of inactivity. The only 


6 to deſerve them, was the time when your pu- 


portioned to the difficulty of a good under: 


in reward of your more vigorous conduct: for 
. the preſent. you are little entitled to any recom 
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luſtre, than none beſide the governeſs was abe 
to approach it. She, indeed, with a dejectel 
countenance, drew near unto the goddeſs; why 
ana. waved her hand, in the way of ſalutation, 
Tux matron ſeemed leſs dazzled, than deligh- 
ed, with her exceſſive beauty. She accoſted her 
with reverence, and with much diffidence began 
to mention their pretenſion to her favour. - © She 
« muſt own, ſhe had been too remiſs in the be- 
«. ginning of her government; ſhe hoped it 
*«. would be attributed to inexperience in the ſub- 
ce tle wiles of her fellow-travellers; She flatter- 
ed herſelf, that her ſeverity towards the con. 


cc 


e cluſion of her journey might in ſome ſon 


% make atonement for her. miſbchaviour in the 
„ beginning. Laſtly, that ſhe ſometimes found 


c deſs amid the clamours of her 3% 2nd and che 


| To this che goddeſs wade FR 
WY You have heard,” ſaid ſhe, no Sas: that 


«© time when you were allowed an opportunity 


„ pils were the moſt refractory and perverſe, 
% The honours you expect in my court, are pro- 


es taking. May. you, hereafter, partake them, 


66. 1 
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« penſe from me. As to your pupils, I obſerve, 
they have paſſed ſentence upon themſelves.” - 

Ar this inſtant of time the bell rung for ſup- 
per, and awaked me; I found the gardener by 
ny ſide, prepared to plant a parcel of trees; 
and that J had ſlumbered away the hours, in 
vhich I ſhould have dh him ſuitable direc- 


tions. 


TN 
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UNCONNECTED THOUGHT; 
| on GARDENING. 


( ARDENING may be Wrtded! into three ſpe 
cies— kitchen - gardening- parterre- gar 
dening— and landſcape, or pictureſque garden. 
ing: which latter is the ſubject intended in 
the following pages. — It conſiſts in pleaſing the 
imagination by ſcenes of grandeur, beauty, or 
variety. Convenience merely has no ſhare here, 
any farther than as it pleaſes the imagination. 
- PERHAPS the diviſion of the pleaſures of ima 
gination, according as they are ſtruck by the 
great, the various, and the beautiful, may ht 
accurate enough for my preſent purpoſe : why 
each of them affects us with pleaſure, may be 
traced in other authors. See Burke, Hutchin: 
ſon, Gerard. The theory of agreeable ſenſs- 
fations, &c. * | 
THERE ſeems, however, to be ſome objectz 
which afford a pleaſure not reducible to either ot 
the foregoing heads. A ruin, for inſtance, may 
be neither new *o us, nor majeſtic, nor beauti- 
ful, yet afford that pleaſing melancholy which 
proceeds from a reflection on decayed magnif: 
cence. For this reaſon an able gardener ſhould 
avail himſelf of objects, perhaps, not very tri 


* GARDEN-SCENES may perhaps be divided into the ſub- 
lime, the beautiful, and the melancholy or penſive; to which 
laſt I know not but we may aflign a middle place be: wixt the 
former two, as being in ſome ſort compoſed of both, Se: 
Burke's ſublime, &c, | 


king ) 
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W ing, if they ſerve to connect ideas that convey 
eflections of the pleaſing kind. 

OQB8JEcTs ſhould indeed be leſs r to 
trike the immediate eye, than the judgment or 
ell⸗- formed imagination; as in painting. 


. IT is no objection to the pleaſure of novelty, 
gr hat it makes an ugly object more diſagreeable. 
4 t is enough that it produces a ſuperiority be- 
d in 


vixt things irr other reſpects equal. It ſeems, 
pn ſome occaſions, to go even further. Are 
here not broken rocks and rugged grounds, to 
hich we can hardly attribute either beauty or 
grandeur, and yet when introduced near an ex- 
ent of lawn, impart a pleaſure equal to more 


" : ver ſo beautiful, may ſatiate and cloy, unleſs the 
"I e paſſes to them from wilder ſcenes; and then 
ne hey acquire the grace of novelty. 


of its effect from novelty ; as the eye, paſting 
om one form or colour, to a form or colour of 
different kind, finds a degree of novelty in its 
eſent ale which affords immediate farisfac- 


mon. 

wy VarizTyY bereue in ſome ft; may be d 
x 1 wried to ſuch exceſs as to loſe its whole effect. 
wt we obſerved ceilings ſo crammed with ſtucco- 
12 prnaments, that, although of the moſt different 


cinds, they have produced an uniformity.” A 
« ſub Nufficient quantity of unde corated ſpace is neceſ- 
v bich ary to exhibit ſuch decorations to advantage. 
irt u GrounD ſhould firſt be conſidered with an 
eee do its peculiar 2 : whether it be the 


king ) : Me and, 


zpely ſcenes ? Thus a ſeries of lawn, though 


VARIETY appears to me to derive good part 
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grand, the ſavage, the ſprightly, the melancholy, tri 
the horrid, or the beautiful. As one or other Bf ſing 
of theſe characters prevail, one may ſomewhat 1 
ſtrengthen its effect, by allowing every part ſome ly a 
denomination, and then fupporting its title by I 
ſuitable appendages.— For inſtance, The lover; WM forr 
walk may have affignation-ſeats, with proper diſt: 
mottoes— Urns to faithful lovers IT een gar: diſt; 
lands, &c. by means of art. not 
. WrarT an advantage muſt ſome 13 fra exte 
doing from the. eee ee of being ſituate on IL. 
ground mentioned in the claſſics? And, even in forn 
England, where · ever a park or garden happens to IM teſt, 
have been the ſcene of any event in hiſtory; one dene 
would ſurely avail one's ſelf of that circumſtance, pala: 
to make it more intereſting to the imagination. prob 
Mottoes ſhould allude to it, columns, &c, record a ho 
it; verſes moralize upon it; and PER receive ¶pleaſ 
its Mare of pleaſure, _ : | have 
- In deſigning a houſe and gardens, it is happy Nunive 
when there is an opportunity of maintaining a Moula: 
ſubordination of parts; the houſe: ſo luckily pla · ¶ tuate 
-ced as to exhibit a view of the whole deſign. I T. 
have ſometimes thought that there was room for Mater 
it to reſemble an epic or dramatic poem. It h kn: 
rather to be wiſhed than required, that the more Mr I 
a ſcenes WAY ſuceced thoſe which are leß is w. 
ſo. IT 
a dead eh upon temper. Some rm. 
prefer Tibullus to Virgil, and Virgil to Homer Nioouſe 
Hagley to Persficld, and Persfield to the Welfh ind, 
mountains. This occaſions the different prefer: Nhe fo 
ences that are given to fituations—— A garden efore 
ſtrike v. 
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10ly, ſtrikes us moſt, where the grand, and the plea- 
ther BW ing ſucceed, not intermingle, with each other. 
what I BELIEVE, however, the ſublime has general- 


ſome 
e by 
Ver's 
oper 
gar- 


ly a deeper effect than the merely beautiful. 

I vsE the words landſcape and proſpect, the 
former as expreſſive of home ſcenes, the latter of 
diſtant images. Proſpects ſhould take in the blue 
diſtant hills; but never ſo remotely, that they be 
not diſtinguiſhable from clouds. Yet this mere 

extent is what the vulgar value. 
S LanDscaPE ſhould contain variety enough to 
form a picture upon canvas; and this is no bad 
teſt, as I think the landſcape-painter is the gar- 
dener's beſt deſigner, 'The eye requires a ſort of 


ſeats 
te on 
en in 
ns to 
, one 
ance, 
tion. ¶ probable nature. A wood, or hill, may balance 
cord Ha houſe or obeliſk ; for exactneſs would be diſ- 
ceive pleaſing. We form our notions from what we 
have ſeen; and though, could we comprehend the 


2apry {Muniverſe, we might perhaps find it uniformly re- 
ing i eular; yet the portions that we ſce of it habi- 
pla · ¶ tuate our fancy to the contrary. 


——— 


n.. 
m for 
It is 
more 
e leſs 


Tux eye ſhould always look rather down upon 
rater : cuſtomary nature makes this requiſite. 
I know nothing more ſenfibly diſpleaſing than 
Mr T——s flat ground betwixt his terras and 
is water. 

Ir is not eaſy to account for che fondneſs of 


Some 
ner 
Welsh 
refer- 
arden 


ſtrikes 


ouſes ; ſtrait-lined walks through their woods; 
ind, in ſhort, every kind of ſtrait line; where 
he foot is to travel over, what the eye has done 
before. This circumſtance is one objection. An- 

„„ I „„ 


balance here; but not ſo as to encroach upon 
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other, ſomewhat of the ſame kind, is the re- 
petition of the ſame object, tree after tree, for 
a length of way together. A third is, that this 
identity is purchaſed by the loſs of that variety 
which the natural country ſupplies every where, 
in a greater or leſs degree. Jo ſtand ſtill and 
ſurvey ſuch avenues, may afford ſome flender bol 
ſatisfa&tion, through the change derived from 
perſpective ; but to move on continually, and find 
no change of ſcene in the leaſt attendant on our 
change of place, muſt give actual pain to a per- Mrxlat 
ſon of taſte. For ſuch an one to be condemned ittle 
to paſs along the famous viſta from * Moſcow Wat 
to Peterſburg, or that other from Agra to Lahor 
in India, muſt be as diſagreeable a ſentence, as to 
be condemned to labour at the galleys. I con- ahbe) 
ceived ſome idea of the ſenſation he muſt feel, MAcul⸗ 
from walking but a few minutes immured betwixt WM 777; 
Lord D —'s: high-ſhorn yew-hedges, which J 
run exactly parallel, at che diſtance of about ten 4808 
feet, and are contrived perfectly to exclude all WF - Tie 
kind of objects whatſoever. 


Wate! 


the 
A OA. eee the 
once viewed from its proper point, the foot ſhould be p : 


never travel to it by the ſame path which the 


eye has travelled over before. Loſe the objech Lan- 

and draw nigh, obliquely. n a f 

Tux ſide-trees in viſtas ſhould: be ſo circum- ever ] 
| ſtanced as to afford a probability chat they grey t any 1 
by nature. oweve 

RvinaTED ſtructures appear to Jenin thei ects ex 
: power of pleaſing from the irregularity a> ſur · lſe ne 
| | De mu 


* In Monteſquicu, on Tete. | 
0 


re- 
for 
this 
iety 
ere, 
and 


1der 


rom 
find 
our 


con- 
feel, 
wirt 
hich 
t ten 
e all 


becn 


cum - 
grew 


thei 
fur: 
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face, which is VARIETY ; and the latitude they 


ment of their dimenſions, or to recollect any e- 
vents or circumſtances appertaining to their pri- 
tine grandeur, ſo far as concerns grandeur and 
folemnity. The breaks. in them ſhould be as 
bold and abrupt as poſſible. Af mere beauty be 
aimed at (which however is not their chief ex- 
cellence), the waving line, with more eafy tranſi- 


little artifices; but it is ever to be remembered, 


able to caſtles; and fertile vales, near wood and 
water, moſt. imitative of the uſual ſituation for 
abbeys and religious houſes; large oaks, in par- 
ticular,, are eſſential. to theſs latter, 


Whoſe branching arms, and reverend height 
Admit a dim religious light.. | 


A cottage is a pleaſing object, partly on Account; 
of the variety it may introduce; on account of 
the tranquillity that ſeems. to reign there; and 
perhaps, (I am ſomewhar afraid), on account of 
the pride of human nature. 


? * 4 : ; : > 


Longe atterius  ſpeAtare laborem. 


n a ſcene preſented to the eye, obſects mould 
ever lie ſo much to the right or left as to give 


t any uneaſineſs in the examination. Sometimes, 
owever, it may be better to admit valuable ob- 
ects even with this diſadvantage, They ſhould ' 
lſe never be ſeen beyond a certain angle. The 
7c muſt be eaſy before it can be pleaſed. J 


E 2 | No 


4 


afford the imagination to conceive an ènlarge- 


tions, will become of greater importance. Events 
Irclating to. them. may be ſimulated by numberleſs 


that high. hills and ſudden deſcents are moſt ſuit- - 
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No mere flope from one fide to the other can 
be agreeable ground: The eye requires a ba. 
lance — i. e. a degree of uniformity : but this 
may be otherwiſe effected, and the rule ſhould be 
underſtood with ſome limitation. 


— Each alley has its brother, 
And half the plattform juſt reflects the other. 


Luut us examine what may be ſaid in favour 
of that regularity which Mr Pope expoſes, 
Might he not ſeemirigly as well object to the dif- 
poſition of an human fe, becauſe it has an eye 
or cheek that is the very picture of its compa- 
nion? Or does not Providence, who has obſerved 
this regularity in the external ſtructure of our 
bodies, and diſregarded it within, feem to confi- 
der it as a beauty? The arms, the limbs, and 


the ſeveral parts of them correſpond ;-but it is 
not the ſame caſe with the thorax and the abdo- 
men. I believe one is generally ſolicitous for a 
kind of balance in a landſcape, and, if J am not 
miſtaken, the painters generally furniſh one : A 
building for inſtance on one fide, contraſted by 
a group of trees, a large oak, or a riſing. hill on 
the other. Whence then Joes this taſte proceed, 
but from the love we bear to regularity in My 
fection? After all, in regard to gardens, the 
dee of ground, We diſpoſiien of trees, and 
the figure of water, muſt be facred to nature; 
and no forms muſt be allowed that make a dit- 
coyery of art. 

ALL. trees have a character analogous to that 
or men: Oaks are in * „ the perfect i 


mage 


eſlenti 
ould 
in his 
Ap! 
oft x 
ontrat 
hould 
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1 mage of the manly character: In former times 
ba. f mould have ſaid, and in preſent times T think 
this [am authorifed to ſay, the Britiſh one. As a 


* brave man is not fuddenly eicher elated by pro- 


ſperity, or depreffed by adverſity, ſo the oak diſ- 
plays not its verdure on the ſun's firſt approach, 
nor drops it on his firft departure. Add to this 
is majeſtic appearance, the rough grandeur of its 


* bark, and the wide protection of its branches. 
= A LARGE, branching, aged oak, 1s. perhaps 


the moſt venerable of all! inanimate objects. 

Unxs are more ſolemn, if large and plain; 
more beautiful, if lefs and ornamented. So- 
|: mnity iS perhaps their point, and the ſituation 
of them ſhould {till co-operate with it. 

By the way, L wonder that lead ſtatues are 


4 WE , TO ERS rr 2 * 
eee iN III ARR,” — 2 — Py Per al i, — 
2 - „ N 3 wy SE ns 
- * 5 2 ov uae.” * n r A 8 = 


an human body, yet they ſeem: perfectly well cal-· 
culated, on account of their duration, to embel- 
liſh landſcapes, were they ſome MON inferiour 
to what we generally behold. A ſtatue in a 
room challenges examination, and is to. be ex- 
amined criticaſly as. a ſtatue. A ſtatue in 2 
garden is to be confidered as one part of a ſcene 


it h rot more in vogue in our” modern gardens. [ 
bdo- Though they may not expreſs the finer lines of 
f 


EP 


EF 


* . 
the or landfcape; ; the minuter touches. are no mor j 
and Meflential ro. it, than à good landſcape-painter 5 g 


rould eſteem them were he to e a ſtatue 
in his picture. 

AeParRENT art, in its proper province, is al- 
oft as important as apparent nature. They 
ontraſt agreeably ,; ' but their Provinces ever 
l ould be kept diſtinct. 5 
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"WHERE ſome artificial beauties are ſo dexte. 


rouſly managed that one cannot but conceive them 


natural, ſome natural ones are ſo extremely fortu- 


nate that one is ready to ſwear they are artificial, 


"CONCERNING ſcenes, - the more uncommon 
they appear, the better, provided they form a 
picture, and include nothing that pretends to be. 
of nature's production, and is not. The ſhape 
of ground, the ſite of trees, and the fall of wa- 
ter, nature's province. Whatever thwarts her 
iS. treaſon. 7 

' Ox! the other hand, n Fen had che works 
of art, need have no other reference to nature 
than that they afford the u,. with which the 
human mind is delighted, 

An ſhould never be allowed to ſet a foot in 
the province of nature, otherwiſe than clande- 
finely and by night. Whenever ſhe is allowed 


to appear here, and men begin to compromiſe 


the difference, —night, Gothiciſm, confuſion, and 
abſolute chaos are come again. 

To ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and . 
laid open; the nakedneſs of our beloved mi- 
ſtreſſes, the naiads, and the dryads, expoſed by 


that ruffian winter to univerſal obſervation; is a 


Heyerity ſcarcely to be ſupported by the help of 


lazing hearths, cheerful companions, and 3 
bottle of the moſt grateful burgund. 


Tux works of a perſon that builds, begin. im 
mediately to decay; while thoſe of him who 


plants begin directly to improve. In this, plant - 
ing promiſes A more laſting Pleafure, than build- 
ing; which, were it to vemain in * perfec- 

RET, : : tion, 
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tion, would at beſt begin to moulder and want 
repairs in imagination. Now trees have a cir- 
cumſtance that ſuits our taſte, and that is annual 
variety. It is inconvenient indeed, if they cauſe, 
our love of life. to take root and flourith with. 
them; whereas the very ſameneſs of our ſtruc- 
tures will, without the help of dilapidation, 
ſerve to wean us from our attachment to them. 
Ir is a cuſtom in ſome countries to condemn. 
the characters of thoſe (after death) that have, 
neither planted a tree, nor begat a child. 
THE taſte of the citizen and of the mere pea- 
ſant are in all reſpects the ſame. The former 


gilds his balls; paints his ſtonework and ſtatues, 


white; plants his trees in lines or circles; cuts 


his yew- trees four - ſquare or conic ; or gives. 
them, what he can, of the reſemblance of birds, 


or bears, or men; ſquirts up his rivulet in jet- 
teaus; in ſhort, admires no part of nature, but. 
ber ductility; exhibits. every thing that is gla- 
ring, that implies expenſe, or that effects a ſurs: 
priſe becauſe it is unnatural. The peaſant i is his 
admirer. 

Ir is 8 be 3 in garünüdg, 
that ſublimity or* magnificence, and beauty or 
variety; are very different / things. Every ſcene- 
we ſee in nature is either tame and infpid, or 
compounded of thoſe. It often happens that 
the ſame ground may receive from art, either 
certain degrees of ſublimity and magnificence, or 
certain degrees of variety and beauty; or a mix- 
ture of each kind. In this caſe it remains to be 
conſidered. in which light they can be rendered 

2 : moſt 
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However, this fhould not induce a gardener to 
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moſt remarkable, wittthir as objects of beauty, 
or magnificenee. Even the temper of the pro- 
prietor ſhould not perhaps be wholly diſregard. 
ed: for certain complexions of foul will prefer 
an orange tree or a myrtle to an oak or cedar, 


parcet out a lawn into knots of ſhrubbery, or 
inveſt a mountain with a garb of rofes. This 
would-be like dreffing a giant in a ſarfenet gown, 
or a Saracen's head in a Bruſſels nighr-cap. In- 
deed the fmall and circular clumps of firs, which MW... 


han 


I fee: planted upon ſome fine large fwells, put me A 9 


often in mind of a coronet placed on an elephant purp 
or cameb's back. I ſay a gardener ſhould not do the 5 
this, any more than a poet ſhould attempt to M1... 
write of the king of Pruffia in the ſtyle of Mz... 
Philips. On the other fide, what would become kouf, 
of Leſbia's ſparrom ſhould it be: treated in the ¶indet 
fame language with the anger of Achilles? + wit 
_ GARDENERS may be divided. into three forts, WM; 
the landſcape· gardener, the parterre-gardener, W glaſs. 
and the kitchen-gardener, agreeably to our firſt I inſtar 
divifion of gardens. the: 0 
I Have uſed the word: landfcape-gardiness; hedp; 
becauſe, in purſuance of our prefent taſte in gar. I. 
dening, every good painter of landſcape appears N pad. 
to me the moſt proper deſigner. The misfortune ſÞ TR 
of it is, that theſe painters are apt to regard the Wand b. 
execution of their work, eh more than the ſuddei 
choice, of ſubje ck. hedge 
IHE art of diſtancing bd e not ir 
comes truly within their ſphere: the former by ſhedge 
the _ diminution; of diſtinctneſs, and. of 
ze 
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6ze; the latter by the reverſe. A ftrait-lined 
avenue that is widened in front, and planted 


there with yew-trees, then firs, then with trees 
wh: more and more fady, till they end in the al- 
efer 


mond - willow, or ſilver oſier; will produce a ve- 


dar. ry remarkable deception a the former kind; 

T 0 BW which deception will be increafed, if the nearer 
or dark trees are proportionable, and truly larger 
Thi than thoſe at the end of the avenue that are 


Wn, more fady. 

In- Io diſtance a building, plant as near as YOu 
hich N can to it, two or three circles of different colour · 
Gn ed greens. — Evergreens are beſt' for all ſuch 

ant 


purpoſes. Suppoſe the outer one of holly,' and 
the next of laurel, &c. The conſequence will be, 
't. to chat the imagination immediately allows a ſpace: 
> of betwixt thefe circles and another betwixt the 
ome I houſe and them; and as the imagined ſpace is 
| the ¶ indeterminate, if your building be dim-coloured, 
| it will not appear inconſiderable. The imagina- 
orts, tion is a greater magnifier than a microſcopic 
mer, ¶glaſs. And on this head, I have known ſome 
firſt inſtances, where, by ſhewing intermediate ground, 
the diſtance has appeared lefs, than while an 
e hedge or grove concealed it. | 
$4” HEDGEs, appearing as fuch, are univerſally 
ars bad. They difcover art in nature's province. 
tuns TR EES in hedges partake of their artificiality, 
the Wand become a part of them, There is no more 
the ſudden, and obvious improvement, than an 
hedge removed, and the trees remaining; yet 
ting, not in ſuch manner as to mark out the bormer 
r by * | b 
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Warn ſhould ever appear, as an irregular 
lake, or winding ſtream. 

ISLANDS give beauty, if the water be ade. 
quate; but leſſen grandeur through variety. 
Ir was the wile remark of ſome fagacious ob- 
ſerver, that familiarity is for the moſt part pro- 
ductive of contempt... Graceleſs offspring of ſo 
amiable a parent Unfortunate beings that we 

are, whoſe enjoyments muſt be either checked, 
or prove deſtructive of themſetves. Our paſſions 
are permitted to ſip a little pleaſure ; but are ex- 
tinguiſhed by indulgence, like a lamp overwhelm: 
ed with oil. Hence we neglect the beauty with 
which we have been intimate; nor would any ad- 

dition it could receive, prove an equivalent for 
the advantage it derived: from the firſt impreſſion, 
Thus. negligent of graces that have. the merit of 
reality, we. too often prefer imaginary ones that 
have only the charm of novelty : And: hence ve. falls t 
may account, in. general, for the preference of Nr cc 
art to. nature, in our old-faſhioned gardens, , ſhe 
Ax r, indeed, is often requiſite. to collect. and hy 
epitomize the beauties of nature; but ſhould ne- . gets 
ver be ſuffered to ſet her mark upon them: IHhoue 
mean in regard to thoſe articles that are of na · 0 hi 
ture's province; the ſhaping of ground, the ale 
planting of trees, and the diſpoſition of lakes and N 
rivulets. Many more. particulars will ſoon oc- 5. "i 
cur, which, however, . ſhe is allowed to regulate, Phe ft 
ſomewhat clandeſtinely, upon the following ac- ni 2 
count. —Man is not capable of comprehending the. 10 & 
_ univerſe at one ſurvey. Had he faculties equal: nd 6 
to.rhus,. he might well bz cenſured for any mi- rich 5 

nute 


Imple 


nute regulations of his own. It were the ſame, 
as if, in his preſent ſituation, - he ſtrove to find 
amuſement in contriving the fabric of an ant's 
neſt, or the partitions of a bee-hive. But we 


ob- are placed in the corner of a ſphere; endued 
7 neither with organs, nor allowed a ſtation pro- 
f ſo 


per to give us an univerſal view; or to exhibit 
to us the variety, the orderly proportions, and 
diſpoſitions of the ſyſtem. We perceive many 
breaks and blemiſhes, ſeveral neglected and un- 
Aariegated places in the part; which, in the 
hole, would appear either imperceptible, or 
beautiful. And we might as rationally expect a 


terres, ſlopes, and terraſſes — or an ant to prefer 
ur buildings to her own orderly range of gra- 
naries, as that man ſhould be ſatisfied, without a 
Ingle thought that he can improve the ſpot that 
falls to his ſhare. But, though art be neceſſary 
Hor collecting nature's beauties, by what reaſon 
is ſhe authoriſed to thwart and to oppoſe her ? 
Thy fantaſtically endeavour to humanize thoſe 


3 1 hought it proper to make trees ? Why ei:dow 


he vegetable bird with wings, which nature has 
the ade momentarily dependent upon the foil ? 
and ere art ſeems very affectedly to make a difplay 
- OC pff that induſtry, which it is her glory to conccal. 
late, Hrhe ſtone which repreſents an aſtcritk, is valued 
3 ac Wnly on account of its natural production: Nor 
g the lo we view with pleaſure the laboured carvings | 
qual: nd futile diligence of Gothic artiſts; We view 
= vich much more fatistaction ſome plain Grecian 

| | : fabri ric, 


mail to be ſatisfied with the beauty of our par- 


egetables, of which nature, diſcreet nature, 
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fabric, where art, indeed, has been equally, by 
leſs viſibly, induſtrious, It is thus we, indeed, 
admire the ſhining texture of the ſilk-worm ; but 
we loath the puny author, when ſhe thinks pro- 
per to emerge; and to diſguſt us with the ap. 
pearance of ſo vile a grub. 

Burr this is merely true in regard t to the par- 
ticulars of nature's province; wherein art can 
only appear as the moſt abject vaſſal, and had, 
therefore, better not appear at all. The caſe 
is different where ſhe has the direction of build. 


ings, uſeful or ornamental; or, perhaps, claims 


as much honour from temples, as the deities to 
whom they are inſcribed. Here then it is her 
intereſt to be ſeen as much as poſſible: and, 
though nature appear doubly beautiful by the 
contraſt her ſtructures furniſh, it is not eaſy for 


her to confer a benefit which nature, on her ſide, 


that you often diminiſh the one as you increaſe 


will not repay. | | 
A RURAL ſcene to me is never perfect with: 


out the addition of ſome kind of building : In- 
deed I have known a ſcar of rock-work, in great 


| meaſure, ſupply the deficiency. 


IN gardening it is no ſmall point to enforce 
either grandeur or beauty by ſurpriſe ; for in- 
ſtance, by abrupt tranſition from their contraries, 
but to lay a ſtreſs upon ſurpriſe only; for ex- 
ample, on the ſurpriſe occaſioned by an aha! 
without including any nobler purpoſe; is a ſymp- 


tom of bad taſte, and a violent fondneſs for 
mere concetto. 


GRANDEUR and beauty are io very oppolite, 


the 
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the other, Variety is moſt akin to the latter, 
ſimplicity to the former. 

SUPPOSE a large hill, varied by art, with large 
patches of different-coloured clumps, ſcars of 
rock, chalk-quarries, villages, or farm-houſes ; 


you will have, perhaps, a more beautiful ſcene, 


but much leſs grand than it was before. 

Ix many inſtances, it is moſt eligible to com- 
pound your ſcene of beauty and grandeur.—Sup- 
poſe a magnificent ſwell ariſing out of a well - va- 
riegated valley; it would be diſadvantageous to 
increaſe its beauty, by means deſtructive! to its 
magnificence. 

THERE may poſſibly, but there ſeldom Fan 
pens, any occaſion to fill up valleys, with trees or 
otherwiſe, It is for the moſt part the gardener's 
buſineſs to remove trees, or ought that fills up 


| the low ground; and to give, as far as nature al- 


lows, an artificial eminence to the high. _ 

Tu hedge-row apple-trees in Herefordſhire 
afford a moſt beautiful ſcenery, at the time they 
are in bloſſom : but the proſpect would be real- 
ly grander, did it conſiſt of ſimple foliage. For 
the ſame reaſon, a large oak (or beech) in au- 
tumn 1s a grander object than the ſame in ſpring. 
The ſprightly green is then obfuſcated. 

DHMOOTHNESS and eaſy tranſitions are no 
ſmall ingredients in the beautiful ; abrupt and 
rectangular breaks have more of the nature of 
the ſublime. Thus a tapering ſpire is, perhaps, 
à more beautiful object than a tower, which is 
grander. 


Many of the different opinions relaung to 
Vol. II. K the 
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the preference to be given to ſeats, villas, &c, 
are owing to want of diſtinction betwixt the 
beautiful and the magnificent. Both the former 
and the latter pleaſe ; but there are imaginations 
particularly adapted to the one, and to the o- 
ther. 

M ApDD1soN thought an open unincloſed 
champaign country formed the beſt landſcape, 
Somewhat here is to be conſidered. Large, unva- 
riegated, ſimple objects have the beſt pretenſions 

to ſublimity ; a large mountain, whoſe ſides are 
unvaried with objects, is grander than one with 
infinite variety; but then its beauty is ET IN 

ably leſs. 
Howeven, I think a plain ſpace near the 
eye gives it a kind of liberty it loves ; and then 
the picture, whether you chuſe the grand or 
beautiful, ſhould be held up at its proper di- 
ſtance. Variety is the principal ingredient in 
beauty, and ſimplicity is eſſential to grandeur. 

OFFENSIVE objects at a proper diſtance, ac- 

quire even a degree of beauty; for inſtance, 


ſtubble, fallow ground — 
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ErxHaPs men of the moſt different ſects and 
parties very frequently think the ſame; on- 
5 vary in their phraſe and language. At leaſt, 
if one examines their firſt principles, which very 
often coincide, it were a point of prudence, as 
well as candour, to conſider the reſt as nothing 
more. 
A cOURTIER's dependent is a beggar's dog. 

IF national reflections are unjuſt, becauſe there 
are good men in all nations, are not national 
wars upon much the ſame footing ? 

A GOVERNMENT is inexcuſable for employ- 
ing fooliſh miniſters ; becauſe they may examine 
a man's head, though they cannot his heart. 

I Fancy the proper means of increaſing the 
love we bear our native country, is to reſide ſome 
time in a foreign one. ö * 

Tae love of popularity ſeems little elſe than 
the love of being beloved ; and is only blame- 
able when a perſon aims at the affections of 2 
people by means in appearance honeſt, but in 
their end pernicious and deſtructive. 

THERE ought, no doubt, to be heroes in ſo- 
cicty as well as butchers ; and who knows but 


che neceſſity of butchers (inflaming and ſtimula- 


ting the paſſions with animal food) might at firſt 
occaſion the neceſſity of heroes? Hutchers, I 
Pieve, were prior. 
Tux whole myſtery of 2 PR" behaviour 
oy ah: | ſeems 
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ſeems included in * power of making general ing 
fayours appear particular ones, cor 
A Man of remarkable genius may afford to I 
paſs by a piece of wit, if it happen to border on Ml bec 
abuſe. A little genius is obliged to catch at every to e 
witticiſm indiſcriminately, a wiſe 
IxDoLENCE is a kind of centripetal force. cou 
IT ſeems idle to rail at ambition, merely be. ever 
cauſe it is a boundleſs paſſion; or rather is not belié 
this circumſtance an argument in its favour ? I all c 


one would be employed or amuſed through lite, L 
ſhould we not make choice of a paſtion that will a te: 
keep one long in play? brea 

A SPORTSMAN of vivacity will make choice I enta 
of that game which will prolong his diverſion : + 


dicat 
to m 
or its 
My I 
rema 
all n 
worſt 
] beli 
3 
neous 


A fox that will ſupport the chace till night, i 
better game than a rabbit that will not afford 
him half an hour's entertainment, E. 

Tux ſubmiſſion of Prince Hal to the civil ma 
giſtrate that committed him, was more to hi 
honour than all the conqueſts of Henry the Fifth 


in France. 
THe moſt animated ſocial pleaſure that I can 


conceive; may be, perhaps, felt by a general after 
a ſucceſsful engagement, or in it; I mean by 


ſuch commanders as have ſouls equal to their oc-M may 1 
cupation. This, however, ſeems paradoxical, W conii: 
it doe 


and requires ſome explanation, 


RESISTANCE to the reigning powers is Juſtr the y 
Rable, upon a conviction that their government nion 
inconſiſtent with the good of the ſubject ; tha this o 
our interpoſition tends to eſtabliſh better mea defire 


ſures, and this without a probability of occaſion WM own 
| | ing 


ing evils that may overbalance them, But theſe 
conſiderations muſt never be ſeparatcd. 

PEOPLE are, perhaps, more vitious in tons, 
becauſe they have fewer natural objects there 
to employ their attention — or admiration like - 


courage and keep another in countenance. How- 


7 be- ever it be, excluding accidental circumſtances, I. 
not believe the largeſt cities are che moſt vitious of. 
Fan others. 
life, Laws are 3 found to be nets of ſuch 
- will a texture, as the little creep through, the great 
break through, and the middle-ſ1zcd. are alone 
zoice Bi entangled in. © 
jon: Touch I have. no ſort of inclination to vin- 


at, 13 
Ford 


dicate the late rebellion, yet I am led by candour 
to make ſome diſtinction between the immorality 
of its abettors, and the illegality of their offence. 
ma- 8 My Lord Hardwicke, in his condemnation- ſpeech, 
0 his 
Fifth all nations have adjudged rebellion. to be the 
worſt of crimes, And in regard to civil ſocieties, 


can believe there is none. but madmen will diſpute 


after But. ſurely, with regard to conſcience, erro- 
1 by WW neous judgments: and. ill-grounded. convictions + 
oc: may render it ſome people's duty. Sin does not 


ical, conſiſt in any deviation from received opinion; 


it does not depend upon the underſtanding, but 


— 


uſt W the will. Now, if it appear that a man's opi- 
nt ö nion has happened to miſplace his duty, and 


that WF this opinion has not been owing to any vitious 
mea · ¶ deſire of indulging his appetites; —in ſhort, if his 


ſion. own. * liable to err, have biaſſed his will, 
ing LES TREE: 
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wiſe becauſe one vitious character tends to en- 
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_  eauſe, it ſhould be that of moderation. 
nmaion ſhould be his party. 
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rather than his will any way contributed to biaſs 


and deprave his reafon, he will, perhaps, appear 


guilty before none, beſide an earthly tribunal, 


A PERSON's right to reſiſt depends upon x 


conviction, that the government is ill managed, 


that others have more claim to manage it, or 
will adminiſter it better ; 


that he, by his re. 
liſtance, can introduce a change to its advantage, 


and this without any conſequential evils that wil 


bear proportion to the ſaid advantage. 
WHETHER this were not in appearance the 
caſe of Balmerino, I will not preſume to ſay ; hoy 


conceived, or from what delufion fprung. Bu 


as, I think, he was reputed an honeſt man in 


othet reſpects, one may gueſs his behaviour was 


rather owing to the miſrepreſentations of his 
reaſon, than to any depravity, ns A 
difingenvity of His will. 

Ir a perſon ought heartily to Rickle for an 
Mode- 


EGOTISMS 
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E GOTT 8, 
FROM MY OWN SENSATIONS. 


. | 
HaTE maritime expreſſions, ſimiles, and allu- 
ſions ; my diſlike, I ſuppoſe, proceeds from 
the unnaturaloels of ſhipping, and the great ſhare 
| which art ever claims in that practice. 
II. „„ 
Lau thankful that my name is obnoxious to- 
no Pup. 


III. 
May I always have an heart ſuperior, with 
oeconomy ſuitable, to my fortune. | 
INANIMATES, toys, utenſils, ſeem to merit a- 
rind of affection from us, when they have been 
our companions through various viciſſitudes. I 
have often viewed. my watch, ſtandiſh, ſhuff-box, 
with this kind of tender regard ; allotting them 
a degree of friendſhip, which there are ſome men: 
who do not deſerve. | 
Midiſt many Faithleſs only faithful Faund i 
. 
MSIE Trover Mr Somerville, becauſe he knew io. 
perfectly what belonged to the flocci-nauci-nihill- 
pili-fication of money... 
IT is with me in regard to the earth itſelf, as. 
tt is in regard to thoſe that walk upon its 3 
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J love to paſs by crouds, and to catch diſtant 
views of the country as I walk along; but I in. 
ſenſibly chuſe to fit where I cannot ſee two yard; 
before me. 

VII. 

IB ECIN, too ſoon in life, to flight the world 
more than is conſiſtent with making a figure in i: 
The non eſt tanti of Ovid grows upon me ſo faſt 
that in a few years I ſhall have no Paſſion. 


VIII. 

I aM obliged to the per fon that ſpeaks me fü 
to my face. I am only more obliged to the man 
who ſpeaks well of me in my abſence alſo 
Should I be aſked whether I choſe to have a per: 
ſon ſpeak well of me when abſent or preſent? ] 
ſhould anſwer, the latter; for were all men to de 
ſo, the former would be infienificane.” 

GE F 

I FEEL: an avarice of ſocial pleaſure, which 
produces only mortification, I never ſee a town 
or city in a map, but I figure to myſelf many 
agreeable perſons in it, with whom I could wih 
"0G o be acquainted. 
X. 

I x is a miſerable. a to be ſenſible of the vn 

lue of one's time, and yet reſtrained by circum- 
ances: from making a proper uſe of it. 
feels one's ſelf ſomewhat in the ſituation of. Ad 
miral Hoſicr. 


XI. 
L* is a miſerable thing to love where one hates; 
and yet it is not inconſiſtent, 


XII. 


One 


leaves 
I ſay 
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XII. 

TE modern world conſiders it as a part of 
politeneſs, to drop the mention of Kindred in all 
addreſſes to relations. There is no doubt, that 
lit puts our approbation and eſteem upon a leſs 
partial footing, I think, where I value a friend, 
I would not ſuffer my relation to be obliterated, 
even to the twentieth generation. It ſerves to 
connect us cloſer : where-ever I diſeſteemed, I 

would abdicate my firſt couſin. 

{ CiIRCUMLOCUTORY, philoſophical obſcenity 
lappears to me the moſt nauſeous of all ſtuff. 
Shall I fay it takes away the ſpirit from it, and 


allo, : 
per: leaves you nothing but a caput mortuum ; or ſhall 
t) ay rather it is a fir---e in an envelope of fine 


gilt paper, which only raiſes expectation ? Could 

any be allowed to talk obſcenely with a grace, it 

were downright country-fellows, who uſe an un- 

affected language: but even among theſe, as they 

grow old, it partakes again of affectation. 

Ir is ſome loſs: of liberty to reſolve on ſchemes 

ban beforehand, 

win Tyres are a ſort of people to whom one 
vould allot good wiſhes and perform good offices; 

but they are ſometimes thoſe with whom one 
would by no means ſhare one's time. 


um I would have all men elevated to as great 


One an height, as they can diſcover a luſtre to the 
Ad: ¶ naked eye. 
I aM ſurely more inclined (of the two) to. 
pretend a falſe diſdain, than an unreal eſteem. 


tes; YET why repine ? I have ſeen manſions on 


the ds of Wales that convert my farm-houſe 
XII. into. 


TW 
1 


42 
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into an Hampton-court, and where they ſpeak 
of a glazed window as a great piece of magnif. 
cence. All things figure by compariſon, 

I Do not ſo much want to avoid being cheat. 
ed, as to afford the expenſe of being ſo; the 
generality of mankind being ſeldom in | good hu: 
mour but whilſt they are impoſing upon you in 
ſome ſhape or other. 

I cannoT avoid comparing the eaſe and free. 
dom I enjoy, to the eaſe of an old ſhoe, where 
a certain degree of ſhabbineſs is joined with the 
convenience. 

Nor Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, nor 
even the Chineſe language, ſeems half fo difficul 
to me as the language of refuſal, | 

I ACTUALLY dreamed that ſomebody told me 


I muſt not print my pieces ſeparate ; that cer. Nyvicgi 
tain ſtars would, if ſingle, be hardly conſpicuous, {Wricnd 
which united: in a narrow compaſs form a veryſoung 
ſplendid conſigllation. o ſea 


TE ways of ballad-ſingers, and the crics IId pe 
halfpenny-pamphlets, appeared fo extremely hu- 
morous, from my lodgings in F —- ſtreet, that 
it gave me pain to obſerve them without a com- 
panion to partake, For, alas, laughter is by no 
means a ſolitary entertainment. 

_ Hap I a fortune of 8 or 10, ooo l. a-year, | 
would methinks make myſelf a neighbourhood. 
I would firſt build a village with a church, and 
people it with inhabitants of ſome branch of 
trade that was ſuitable to the country round. | 
would then at proper diſtances erect a number of 


__ boxes of about 1000 J. a-piece, and go 
"i 
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myſelf with giving them all the advantages they 
could receive from taſte, Theſe would I people 
with a ſelect number of well-choſen friends, affign- 
Eng to each annually the ſum of 200 l. for life. 
The falary ſhould be irrevocable, in order to give 
them independency ; the houſe, of a more pre- 
arious tenure, that, in cafes of ingratitude, I 


free night introduce another inhabitant. 
her How plauſible ſoever this may appear in ſpe- 
x the rulation, perhaps a very natural and lively novel 


might be founded upon the inconvenient conſe- 
quences of it, when put in execution. 

I THINK I have obſerved univerſally, that the 
uarrels of friends in the latter part of life are 
ever truly reconciled. Male ſarta gratia ne- 
puicquam coit, et reſcinditur. A wound in the 
riendſhip of young perſons, as in the bark of 
roung trees, may be ſo grown over as to leave 
oſcar. The caſe is very different in regard to 
ld perſons, and old timber. The reaſon of this 
ay be accountable from the decline of the ſocial 
daſſions, and the prevalence of ſpleen, ſuſpicion, 
ind rancour, towards the latter part of life. 
THERE is nothing, to me, more irkſome than 
o hear weak and ſervile people repeat with ad- 
niration every filly ſpeech that falls from a mere 
perſon of rank and fortune. It is crambe bis 


| a. The nonſenſe grows more nauſeous 
h ofirough the medium of their admiration, and 
d. I hews the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
er of onſider fortune as the goddeſs of wit. 


WHarT pleaſure it is to pay one's debts ! I 


emember to have heard Sir T. Lyttelton make 
the 


M on: MEN: 


the ſame obſervation. It ſeems to flow from ; 
combination of circumſtances, each of which i 
productive of pleaſure. In the firſt place, it re. 
moves that uneaſineſs which a true ſpirit feel, 
from dependence and obligation. It affords plex. 
ſure to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our 
ſocial affection. It promotes that future conh- 
dence, which is ſo very intereſting to an honef 
mind: it opens a proſpect of being readily ſup 
plied with what we want on future occaſions: 
it leaves a conſciouſneſs of our own virtue: and 
it is a meaſure we know to be right, both in point 
of juſtice and of ſound œconomy. Finally, it i 
a main ſupport of ſimple reputation. 

IT is a maxim with me, (and I would recon: 
mend it to others alſo, upon the ſcore of pru 
dence), whenever I loſe a perſon's friendſhip, 
who generally commences enemy, to engage: 
freſh friend in his place. And this may be be 
effected by bringing over ſome of one's enemies; 
by which means one is a gainer, having an ene. 
my the leſs, and the ſame number of friends 
Such a method of proceeding ſhould, I think, be 
as regularly obſerved, as the diſtribution of va 
cant ribbons, upon the death of knights of the 
Garter. 7 

Ir has been a maxim with me, to admit of an 
eaſy reconciliation with a perſon whoſe offence 
proceeded from no depravity of heart : but 
where I was convinced it did fo, to forego, for 
my own fake, all opportunities of revenge; to 
forget the perſons of my enemies as much as! 
was able, and to call to remembrance, in their 
place, 
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place, the more pleaſing idea of my friends. I 


am convinced, that I have derived no {mall ſhare 


of happineſs from this principle. 
I HAVE been formerly fo filly as to hope, that 
every ſervant I had might be made a friend : I 


am now convinced, that the nature of ſervitude 
generally bears a contrary tendency. People's 


characters are to be chiefly collected from their 
education and place in life: birth itſelf does 
but little. Kings in general are born with the 


ſame propenſities as other men; but yet it is pro- 


bable, from the licence and flattery chat attends 
their education, that they will be more haughty, 
more luxurious, and more ſubjected to their 


paſſions, than any men beſide. I queſtion not 


but there are many attorneys born with open and 
honeſt hearts; but I know not one that has had 


the leaſt practice, who is not ſcifiſh, trickith, and 


diſingenuous. So it is the nature of ſervitude 
to diſcard all generous motives of obedience, 
and to point out' no other than thoſe ſcoundrel 
ones of intereſt and fear. There are however 
ome exceptions to this rule, which I know by 
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Qu DN EHE 88S. 45%; 
8 calc 
* tage 

Ress, like writing, ſhould never appear the 
effect of too much ſtudy and application, L 
On this account, I have ſeen parts of dreſs in them. the 7 
ſelves extremely beautiful, which at the ſame time Pe 
ſubject the wearer to the character of foppithneſ 4g 
of ar 


and affectation. 
| + 
A man's dreſs in the former part of lik A 
ſhould rather tend to ſet off his perſon, than v berſo 
expreſs riches, rank, or dignity ; in the latter, that 1 
the reverſe. | | No 
| | | III. _ 
EXTREME elegance in liveries, I mean ſuch a | 


is expreſſed by the more languid colours, is altoge- WW 5; 1 
ther abſurd. They ought to be rather gaudy {Mrrovic 
than genteel ; if for no other reaſon, yet for this Meree o 
that elegance may more ſtrongly diftinguith the Mauifite 
appearance of the gentleman. - houg] 
| IV. | : move; 
IT is a point out of doubt with me, that th. Hrarely 
ladies are moſt properly the judges of the mem throuę 
dreſs, and the men of that of the ladies. eve ſc 
| V. for beg 
I THINK till thirty, or with ſome a little long: 
er, people ſhould dreſs in a way that is moſt likeh i Ar 
to procure the love of the oppoſite ſex. tels a 
5 | „ e ry-tell 
THERE are many modes of dreſs which tht wa 1 


world 
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world eſteems handſome, which are by no means 
calculated to ſhew the human figure to advan- 


tage, 
VII. | 
1 LovE can be founded upon nature only, or 
3 che appearance of it,— For this reaſon, however 
my peruke may tend to foften the human features, 
neh it can very ſeldom make amends for the mixture 


of artifice which it diſcovers. 


VIII. 
A RICH dreſs adds but little to the beauty of a 
perſon, It may poſlibly create a deference, but 
that is rather an enemy to love. 


life 
IN 0 


tte, 
Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur 


Majeſias et amor. OviD. 


IX. 

SIMPLICITY can ſcarce be carried too far, 
provided it be not ſo fingular as to excite a de- 
gree of ridicule. The ſame caution may be re- 
quifite in regard to the value of your dreſs; 
though ſplchdour be not neceſſary, you muſt re- 
move all appearance of poverty, the ladies being 
rarely enough ſagacious to acknowledge beauty 
through the diſguiſe of poverty. Indeed, I be- 
eve ſometimes they miſtake grandeur of dreſs 
for beauty of perſon, | 


ch as 
toge. 
auch 

this, 
h the 


it the 


men 


X. 

A rERSON's manner is never eaſy, while he 

feels a conſciouſneſs that he is fine. The coun- 

ry- fellow conſidered in ſome lights appears gen- 

eel; but it is not when he is dreſſed on Sundays 

eth a large noſegay in his boſom, It is when 
LL +: he 


long: 
likely 


h the 
work 
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he is reaping, making hay, or when he is hed. 


ging in his hurden frock. It is then he acts with 
caſe, and thinks himſelf equal to his apparel. 
x, XI. | 
WHEN a man has run all lengths himſelf with 
regard to drefs, there is but one means remain. 
ing which can add to his appearance. And thi: 
conſiſts in having recourſe to the utmoſt plainnejs 
in his own apparel, and at the fame time richly 
garniſhing his footman or horſe, Let the ſer" en 
appear as fine as ever you pleaſe, the world muſt 
always conſider the maſter as his ſuperiour. And 
this is that peculiar excellence ſo much admired 
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in the beſt painters as well as pocts, Raphael as Ti 
well as Virgil; where ſomewhat is left to be ll ©” 
' ſupplied by the ſpectator's and reader's imagi- !! 
nation. + 
XII. M. 
MzTHNEs apparel ſhould be rich in the fame i 
proportion as it is gay: it otherwiſe carries the tk 
appearance of ſomewhat unſubſtantial ; in other geg 
words, of a greater deſire than ability to make i, 5 
figure. is oth 
STE XIII. | 8 5 ſonal 
Pr RSOxNs are oftentimes miſled in regard o at 
their choice of dreſs, by attending to the beauty 0 
of colours, rather than ſelecting ſuch colours as = 
may increale their own beauty, Ti 
I. of ſo « 
1 CANNOT ſee why a perſon ſhould be eſteem- 0 
ed hanghty, on account of his taſte for fine N | 
cloaths, any more than one who diſcovers a fond: tech 
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| neſs for birds, flowers, moths, or butterflies. Ima- 


gination influences both to ſeek amuſement. in 


glowing colours, only the former endeavours to 


give them a nearer relation to himſelf. It ap- 
pears to me, that a perſon may love ſplendour 
without any degree of pride; which is never 
connected with this taſte, but when a perſon de- 
mands homage on account of the finery he ex- 
hibits. Then it ceaſes to be taſte, and commen- 


ces mere ambition. Yet. the world is not enough | 


candid to make this eſſential diſtinction. 
XV. 
Tux firſt inſtance an officer gives you of his 
conrage, conſiſts in wearing cloaths infinitely ſu. 


periour tO his rank. 


XVI. 

Mtn of quality never appear more amiable 
than when their dreſs is plain. Their birth, 
rank, title, and its appendages, are at beſt invi- 
dious; and as they do not need the aſſiſtance of 
dreſs, is. by their difclaiming the advantage of 
it, they make their ſuperiority ſit more eaſy. It 


is otherwiſe with ſuch as depend alone on per- 
ſonal merit; and it was from hence, I prefume, . 
that Quin aſerted he could not afford to 80 
plain. 


3 


THERE are certain ſhapes and phyſiognomies 


of ſo entirely vulgar a caſt, that they could ſcarce 
win reſpect even in the country, though they were 
embelliſned with a dreſs as tawdry as a pulpit- 
cloth. | 
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Fel XVIII. 

A LARGE retinue upon a ſmall income, like a 
large caſcade upon a {mall ſtream, tends to if: 
cover its tenuity. | 

Wu are perfumes ſo much decried ? when 
a perſon, on his approach, diffuſes them, does 
he not revive the idea which the ancients ever 
entertained concerning the deſcent of fuperiour 
beings, © veiled in a cloud of fragrance ? ”? 

THE loweſt people are generally the firſt to 
find fault with ſhew or equipage, eſpecially that 
of a perſon lately emerged from his obſcurity, 
They never once conſider that he is breaking the 
ice for themſelves. 


ON 


r 


\ 
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* | 
INE writing is generally the effect of ſpon- 
taneous thoughts, and a laboured ſtyle. 
| | IL 
Loxs ſentences in a ſhort compoſition, are like 
arge rooms in a little houſe. 
: III. 
Tre world may be divided into people that 
ead, people that write, people that think, and 


ox-hunters. 


INSTEAD of whining complaints concerning 
e imagined cruelty of their miſtreſſes, if poets 
rould addreſs the ſame to their muſe, they would 
et more agreeably to nature and to truth, 
SUPERFICIAL writers, like the mole, often 
ancy themſelves deep, when they are exceeding 
car the ſurface. 5 
VI. 


Sumite materiam veſiris, qui ſcribitis, aequam 
Viribus 


ON 


Aurhons often fail by printing their works 
n a demi-royal, that ſhould have appeared on 
allad- paper, to make their performance appear 
audable. | | 

VII. | 
THERE is no word | in the Latin language, that 
bo nas 
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| . o 0 | of dt 
ſignifies a female friend. Amica means a mi. 

3 | , ee che 
ſtreſs; and perhaps. there is. no friendſhip be. 

k : | 8 : ment, 
twixt the ſexes wholly diſunited from a degree of HS 
love. ; 


Tux chief advantage that ancient writers cn bad 
boaſt over modern ones, ſeems owing to ſimpli ED 
city, Every noble truth and ſentiment was ex. 
preſſed by the former in the natural manner; in 


word and phraſe, ſimple, perſpicuous, and inc. Po: 
pable of improvement. What then. remainel KP 
for later writers but affcctation, witticiſm, and d for 
concett ? ed or 
ONE can, now and then, reach an author“ Ty 
head when he ſtoops, and, induced by this cir- A 
cumſtance, aſpire to meaſure height with him. 11 
| e 2001 91 | 0 | 
Tur national opinion of a book or treatiſe i h . 
not always right. —Eft ub: peccat — Milton's para- og 
diſe loſt. is one inſtance.; I mean the cold re- 
ception it met with at firſt, Deg 
XI. 1 to hay 
introd 
PERHAPS:an;acquaintance with men of gen-W rev-h 
us is rather reputable than ſatis factory. It is 2 brey 
accountable, as it is certain, that fancy heightens 
fenſibility ; ſenſibility ſtrengthens pathon ; - and | Tn 
creme makes people humouriſts. * 
LX a perſon of genius is often expected to 
ſhew more diſcretion than another man, and Dir 
* 


this on account of that very vivacity which b 


Kis greateſt impediment. This happens. — 
4 , ; 0 


the dry mathematical operations . of the judg- 
ment, each of which indiſcriminately give the 
denomination of a man of genius. 


5 „ 
AN actor never gained a reputation by acting 
a bad play, nor a muſician Py . on a bad 
inſtrument. 


XIII. 
pokrs ſeem to have fame in lieu of moſt 
temporal advantages. They are too little form- 
d for buſineſs, to be reſpected ; too often fear- 
cd or envied, to be beloved. 


: XIV. 
TuLLY ever ſeeme ed an inſtance to me, how 
far a man devoid of courage NaF be a ſpirited, 
Writer, 5 ea 

| XV.. 
On would kay be a ſtump af laurel wan 
he ſtump of a church- yard yew-Uce. | 


3 
Degere more terrace. Virg. Vandeügk ſeems 
to have had this of Virgil in his eye, when he 
introduces Miſs Hoyden i the N of a 
grey-hound bitch. 
XVII. 

TarRE is a certain flimzineſs of poetry which 
ſeems expedient in a ſong. SOAR 
d to „ 1 
and Dipo, as well as Deſdemona 8 ſeems to bare 


ch 15 * Lord Shafieſdury, E 
want 222 "2% 
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of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the fanciful talents, and 
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been a mighty admirer of ane achievements, 


Heu quibus ille, 
Faflatus totis, quae bella exhauſta canchat, 
Si mihi non, &c. 


This may ſhew that Virgil, Shakeſpear, and 

Shafteſbury agreed in the ſame opinion, 
. XIX. 

IT is often obſerved of wits, that they will loſe 
their beſt friend for the ſake of a joke. Can- 
dour may diſcover, that it is their greater degrec 
of the love of fame, not the leſs degree of their 
benevolence, which is the cauſe. | 
Pzor LE in high or in diſtinguiſhed life ought 
to have a greater circumſpection in regard to 
their moſt trivial actions. For inſtance, I fav 
Mr Pope,—and what was he doing when you fav 
him? — why, to the beſt of my memory, he wis 
picking his noſe; _ | 
| XXI. 

EvEN Jos Miller in his jeſts has an eye to III 
poetical juſtice; generally gives the victory or fry wo 
turns the laugh on the fide of merit: No {mai ect or 


compliment to mankind, Dru tected 
XXII. 
To ſay a perſon writes a good ſtyle; is origr In 
"nally as pedantic an expreſhon, as to fay be 
* a good fiddle, | 5 
XXIII. . 
Nece c 


Tur firſt line of Virgil ſeems to 3 like ſeabl; 
an hail- ſtorm —Tityre, tu s patulae, S ab 
| n 


its. 


and 
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Tag vanity and extreme ſelf- love of the 
French is no where more obſervable than in 


heir authors; and among theſe, in none more 
than Boileau, who, belides his rhodomontades, 
reſerves every the moſt inſipid reading in his 
notes, though he have removed it from the text 


Cr the ſake of one ever ſo much better. 


XXV. | 

THE writer who gives us the beſt idea of 
hat may be called the genteel in ſtyle and man- 
er of writing, is, in my opinion, my Lord 
Shafteſbury 3 then Mr Addiſon and Dr Swift. 

A PLAIN narrative of any remarkable fact, 
mphatically related, has a more ſtriking effect 
vithout the author's comment. 


XXVI. 

LoxcG periods and ſhort ſeem analogous to 
zothic and modern ſtair-caſes. The former 
were of ſuch a ſize as our heads and legs could 
barely command; the latter ſuch that they 
night command half a dozen. 

I THINK nothing truly poetic, at leaſt no poe- 
ry worth compoling, that does not ſtrongly af- 
ect one's paſſions: and this is but ſlenderly ef- 
fected by fables, allegorics, and lies, 


Hor. 


Incredulus odi. 


. 3 
A PREFACE very frequently contains ſuch a 
wece of criticiſm, as tends to countenance and 
{tabliſh the peculiarities of the piece. 


XXVIII. 
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XXVIII. 


I HaTE a ſtyle, as I do a garden, that i; P 
wholly flat and regular; that flides along like au Vir: 
cel, and never riſes to what one can call an in. 5 
3 5 | N 

| XXIX. pop 0 

Fr TOE EYE A diſcover that imperfeCtions of jects 
one kind have a viſible tendency to produce per: | 
fections of another. Mr Pope's bodily difad- 
vantages muſt incline him to a more laboriou Fe 
cultivation of his talent, without which he form 
ſaw that he muſt have languiſhed in obſcurity thou; 
The advantages of perfon are a good deal efſer- vrou 
tial to popularity in the grave world as well a of lin 
the gay. Mr Pope, by an unwearied application cal be 
to poetry, became not only the favourite of the his E 
learned, but alſo of the ladies. Was a 

| XXX. ſwrerv 

Pop, I think, never once mentions Prior rarcft 
though Prior ſpeaks fo handſomely of Pope in which 
his Alma. One might imagine, that the latter, monſt 
indebted as he was to the former for ſuch num: Chand 
berleſs beauties, ſhould have readily repaid thi this ol 
poetical obligation. This can only be imputel 
to pride or party- cunning; in other words, , Io 
ſome modification of ſelfiſhneſs. - | ings i 

1 10 

VirGiL never mentions Horace, though in rt tl 
debted to him for two very well - natured compi. Nrrack: 
ments. | 

Pop 
ECOUS f 


XXXil 


Vo 


XXXII, t 
It ö Pops ſeems to me the moſt correct writer ſince 
e an * the greateſt genius only ſince Dryden. 
bh XXXIII. | 
No one was ever more fortunate than Mr 
Pope in a judicious choice of his e ſub- 
ns of jects. 
1 XXXIV 
liſad. ; f 
i Pope's talent lay remarkably in what one 
fore may naturally enough term the condenſation of 
__ choughts. 1 think no other Engliſh poet ever 
Men brought ſo much ſenſe into the ſame number 
en a of lines with equal ſmoothneſs, caſe, and poeti- 
ation cal beauty. Let him who doubts of this peruſe 
£ we bis Effay on Man with attention. Perhaps this 
was a talent from which he could not eaſily have 
ſwerved : perhaps he could not have ſufficiently 
Price Mrarefied his thoughts, to produce that flimzineſs 
pein which is required in a ballad or love- ſong. His 
latter, monſter of Raguſa and his tranſlations from 
ES Chancer have ſome little tendency to invalidate 
3 b chis obſervation. 
puted 5 . 
ds, u I DURST not have cenſured Mr Pope's wri- 
ings in his lifetime, you ſay. . True. A writer 
ſurrounded with all his fame, engaging with ano- 
+ i her that is hardly known, is a man in armour 
>wpl attacking another in his night-gown and ſlippers. 
XXXVI. . 
Porn” ö religion is often found very advanta- 
XXII * t his deſcriptive talents, as it is no doubt 


VoIL. II. M embelliſhed 
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_ embelliſhed with the moſt pompous ſcenes, and 
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oſtentatious imagery. Vid. 
Ilhen from the cenſer chuds of, &c. 


XXXVII. 
Porr has made the utmoſt advantage of alli. 
tcration, regulating it by the pauſe with the ut 


moſt ſucceſs: 


Die, 5 endow a college or a cat, &c. &c. Fi 


It is an eaſy kind of beauty. Dryden feems to se. 


have borrowed it from Spenſer. catio 
| XXXVIIL. In 

PoE has publiſhed fewer foibles than any 
other poet that is cqually voluminous, x 7 

XXXIX. 

IT is no doubt extremely poſſible 40 form a 5 
Engliſh proſody; but to a good ear it were ate t 
moſt ſuperfluous, and to a bad one uſeleſs; th dice 
laſt being, I believe, never joined with a poetic haſis 
genius. It may be joined with wit; it may be 8 
connected with ſound judgment; but is furl 77 

never united with taſte, which is the life and foul 9, 
of poetry. Nu 
3 07 
RHYMESs, in elegant poetry, ſhould conſiſt i A. 
ſyllables that are long in pronunciation; ſuch a 
are, ear, ire, ore, your; in which a nice ear vil Virgil, 
find more agreeableneſs than in theſe e nel paſſio 
knit, knot, nut. : | 
Tub 


XI 
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XII. 


THERE is a vaſt beauty (to me) in uſing a 
word of a particular nature in the eighth and 
ninth ſyllables of an Engliſh verſe. I mean what 
is virtually a dactyl. For inſtance, 
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And pikes, the tyrants of the wat*ry plains. 


Let any perſon of an ear fubſtitate liquid in- 
ſtead of wat' ry, and he will find the difadvan- 
tage. Mr Pope (who has improved our verſifi- 
cation through a judicious diſpoſition of the 
yauſe) ſeems not enough aware of this beauty. 


4 XLII. 
I As to the frequent uſe of ee it has 
probably had 1 its day. 


XLIII. 


ns t0 


IT has ever a good effect when the ſtreſs of 
e ade thought is laid upon that word which the 
; th voice moſt naturally pronounces with an em- 
poct phaſis. 
1ay be | 


ſureyh I nunc, et verſus tecum meditare, &c, Hor, 
d ſouſ Dam vellent aethere in alta 

Nunc et pauperiem, &c. Virg. 

0 fortunati, quorum jam meenia, &c. Virg. 
{ſt of At regina gravi jamdudum, &c, Virg, 


r wil irgil, whoſe very metre appears to affect one's 
r, nt paſſions, was a maſter of this ſecret. - 
; ; XLIV. 
. THERE are numbers in the world who do nor. 
XL M 
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want ſenſe to make a figure, ſo much as an 


bad one with eafe and precipitation. The re- 
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opinion of their own abilities to put them upon chat 
recording their obſervations, and allowing them me 
the ſame importance which they do to thoſe 
which others print... 
XIV. 

A c00D writer cannot with the utmoſt ſtudy 3% 
produce ſome thoughts which will flow from a axe u 


verſe is alſo true. A bad writer, c. 


Ve 
| XLVI. | on ac 
C GREAT wits have ſhort memories, is a 
proverb, and as ſuch has undoubtedly fome po 
foundation in nature. The caſe ſeems to be, that 2M 
men of genius forget things of common concern, ; 
unimportant facts and circumſtances, which make Ev 
no flight impreſſion in every- day minds. But be 
furc it will be found that all wit depends on me- . 
mory; f. e. on the recollection of paſſages ei. be 
ther to illuſtrate, or contraſt with, any preſent 1 . 
occaſion. It is probably the fate of a common 
underſtanding, to forget the very things which 
the man of wit remembers, But an oblivion of 0 90% 
thoſe things which almoſt every one remembers, 3 
renders his caſe the more remarkable, and thus e 
explains the myſtery. my 
XLVII. | 
PRU DEs allow no quarter to ſuch ladies 29 THE 
have fallen a facrifice to the gentle paſſions, ei. I WII 
ther becauſe themſelves, being borne away by the - h 
malignant ones, perhaps never felt the other Peaks. 
powerful as to occation them any cue; ; Or bs 


becaut: 


an 
pon 
em 
v0ſe 


137 


becauſe no one has tempted them to tranſgreſs 
that way themſelves. It is the ſame caſe with 
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| ſome critics, with regard to the errours of inge- 
nious Writers. 2 


XLVIII. 


Ir ſeems with wit and good- nature, Utrum. . 
horum mavis accipe. Taſte and good - nature 


are univerſally connected. 


XLIX. 

VorTURE's' compliments to ladies are honeſt: 

on account of their excels. . 
| L. 

PoE TRV and conſumptions are the moſt flat- 

tering of diſeaſes. | 
Lic: | 

EvERY perſon inſenſibly fixes upon ſome de- 
gree of refinement in his diſcourſe, ſome mea- 
lure of thought which he thinks worth exhibit- 
ing. It is with to fix this pretty high, RE 
it occaſions one to talk the leſs. | 

SoME men uſe no other means to acquire re- 
ſpect, than by inſiſting on it; and it fometimes . 
anſwers ' their purpoſe, as it does an tics 
man's in regard to money. 5 

| III. | 

THERE is nothing exerts a genius ſo much 
as writing plays: the reaſon is, that the writer 
puts himſelf in the place of every perſon chat 
ſpeaks. 


ET" LIV. 
PERFECT characters in a poem make but lit- 
At 3: 
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te better figure than regular hills, perpendicu. WM mes 
lar trees, uniform rocks, and level ſheets of wa- thou 
ter, in the formation of a landſcape. The rea- good 
fon is, they are not natural, and moreover want poen 
variety. ; ſtian 
„ boog JAE 515 actin; 
* *TrIrLEs diſcover a character more than ac- t a 
tions of importance. In regard to the former, ¶ but li 
a perſon is off his guard, and thinks it not mate. doub! 
rial to afs diſguiſe. It is, to me, no imperfec I "?Pt 
hint towards the diſcovery of a man's character, Hb ad 
to ſay he looks as though you might be certain open! 


of finding a pin upon his ſleeve. expan 
LVI. are m 
| A ci of firſt and ſecon! 35818 
perſon; a poet of Celia and Corydon; a ma- * 
thematician of A. and B.; a lawyer of Noke | 
and 7 The very quinteſſence of pedantry A 1 
- e ee POR 
| e makes his very bombaſt an- 7 
ſwer his purpoſe, by the perſons he chuſes to 
utter it. h Po 
212 LVIII. quaint 
A POET, till he arrives at thirty, can ſee no upon: 
other good than a poetical reputation. About dit of i 
that æra he begins to diſcover ſome other. perſon 
Taz plan of Spenſer's Fairy-queen appear Wformat 
to me very imperfect; his imagination, though 
very extenſive, yet ſomewhat leſs ſo, perhaps MW Lax 
than is generally allowed, if one conſiders th gen tee 
facility of realiſing and equipping forth the vir vantage 
| Fir oy ties ther in 


u- mes and vices. His metre has ſome advantages, 
a- though in many reſpects exceptionable; his: 
ea - good- nature viſible through every part of his 
int poem; his conjunction of the Pagan and Chri- 
ſtian ſcheme (as he introduces the deities of both 

acting ſimultaneouſly) wholly inexcuſable. Much 

art and judgment are diſcovered in parts, and 


ac- 

er. but little in the whole. One may entertain ſome 
) | 

ite. doubt whether the peruſal of his monſtrous de- 


eg ſcriptions be not as prejudicial to true taſte, as it 
ter, ö advantageous to the extent of imagination. 
an Spenſer, to be ſure, expands the laſt, but then he 
expands it beyond its dus limits, After all, there 
are many favourite paſſages in his Fairy- queen, 
which will be inſtances of a great and cultivated 
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ryl A PorT that fails in writing, becomes often 
a moroſe critic. The weak and inſipid white- 

_ wine makes at length a figure in vinegar. 


PrzoPLE of fortune, perhaps, covet the ac- 
quaintance of eſtabliſhed writers, not ſo much 
e no upon account of the ſocial pleaſure, as the cre- 
bout dit of it: the former would. induce them to chuſe 
perſons of leſs capacities, and tempers more con- 

ears ormable. 9 5 


LANGUAGE is to the underſtanding what a 
genteel motion 1s to the body, a very great ad- 
vantage. But a perſon may be ſuperiour to ano- 
ther in underſtanding, that has not an equal dig- 
nity 
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lives ſome inconſiſtency. The cool phlegmai? 
tribe diſcover it in the former. 


nity of expreſſion; and a man may boaſt an hand- 


ſomer figure, that is inferiour to another in re- ON 
gard-to motion, . abrup 
| EXIT. more 


THE words no more have a fingular pathos; [upon 
reminding us at once of paſt pleaſure, and: Wh ditapp 
the future excluſion of it, 


LXIII. 


LEH ſingle obſervation that is publiſhed by 
a man of genius, be it ever ſo trivial, ſhould be 


eſteemed of importance, becauſe he. ſpeaks from W 
his own impreſſions; whereas common men pu- Pre 
bliſh common things, which they have, perhaps, ſheath 
gleaned from frivolous. writers. — 
LAZY; | 7 
IT is providential that our affection diminiſhes W:cynd ; 
in proportion as our friends power. increaſes 
Affection is of leſs importance whenever a per- Ar- 
ſon can ſupport himſelf, It is on this account miſſion 


that younger brothers are often beloved more 
than their elders, and that Benjamin is the fi- 
vourite. We may trace the ſame law through: 
out the animal creation. 1 
| | = 4, RE haptez 
THe time of life when fancy predominates, i 
youth; the ſeaſon when judgment decides bei 
is age. Poets, therefore, are always, in reſpet 
of their diſpoſition, younger than other perſons: 
A circumſtance that gives the latter part of thei 


LXVI. 
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nd: _.. nu 


Ox ſometimes meets with inſtances of genteel 

abruption in writers; but I wonder it is not uſed 

more frequently, as it has a prodigious effect 

10s; Nupon the reader. For inſtance (after Falſtaff's 
and diſappointment in ſerving alen at court) 


re 


oy 


Maſter Shallow, I we you a thouſand. 


paunds,— 
1 by Shake pear. 
d be 
ron WHEN Pandulph commanded Philip of France 
pu- to proceed no farther againſt England, bat to 
aps ſheath the ſword he bad drawn at the Pope 8 


own inſtigation: 


Now it had already 090 Philip eighty thauſand. 


ound in preparations=- 


3 


AtTER the detail of King John's O ae ſub- 
: On to the Pope) 8 legate, 


# 


Now John was hated and . pied before. 


Bur, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of all may be 
ken from the Scripture. (Concluſion. of a. 
hapter in St John) i | 


* 


es, ö CEE 

beſt, Nou Barabbas was a robber, — 
ſpect 3 

ons: : LXVII. 


aw in a team. 


A por hurts himſelf by writing proſe, as a 
ace-horſe hurts his motions $ by condeſcending tor 
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LXVIII. 


Tk ſuperiour politeneſs of the French is in N 
nothing more diſcernible than in the phraſs = 4 
uſed by them and us to exprefs an affair being "©? 
in agitation. The former ſays, fur la tapic; | 
the latter, upon the anvil, Does it not then IF 
alſo the ſincerity and ſerious face with which we {one e 
enter upon bufinefs, and the negligent and jaun you; 
air with which they perform even the moſt im- 
portant? | Ty 
 LXIX. great! 
Turns are two qualities adherent to the moſt Mfame « 
ingenious authors; I do not mean without ex Whiance 
ception ; a decent pride that will admit of nohe or 
fervility, and a fheepiſh baſhfulneſs that keep lorio 
their worth conceated ; the /rperbia quaeſita ne. ppeai 


ritis, and the malus pudor of Horace. The norta! 
one will not ſuffer them to make advances ven ev 
the great; the other diſguiſes that merit for Huſpec 
which the great would ſeek out them. Add u 
theſe the frequent indolence of n tem: 


pers hs 
f | | nuch! 
LXX. nd of 

A po rTIc AL. genius feems the moſt elegam han te 
of youthful accompliſhments ; but it is entirely Eke o 


youthful one. Flights of fancy, gaiety of behi- 
viour, ſprightlineſs of dreſs, and a blooming 2. 
ſpect, conſpire very amicably to their mutual em. 
belliſhment: but the poetic talent has no mort 
to do with age, than it would avail his Grace di 
Canterbury to have a knack at country-dances 
or A genius for a catch. 


Ir 1 
Doks « 
cted f 
chara 


LXXI. 
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LXXI. 

TE moſt obſequious muſes, like the fondeſt 
and moſt willing courtezans, ſeldom leave us any 
reaſon to boaſt much of their favours. 


eing 
101953 | LXXII. | 
hey IF you write an original piece, you wonder no 


one ever thought of the beſt of ſubjects before 
you; if a tranſlation, of the beſt authors. 


LI. 

THE ancient poets ſeem to value themſelves 
greatly upon their power of perpetuating the 
fame of their contemporaries, Indeed the circum- 
ance that has fixed their language, has been 
he only means of verifying ſome of their vain- 
plorious prophecies. Otherwiſe the hiſtorians 
ppear more equal to the taſk of conferring im- 
ortality. An hiſtory will live, though writ- 
en ever ſo indifferently; and is generally leſs 
uſpected than the rhetoric of the muſes, 


LXXIV. 


I WwoN DER authors do not diſcover how 
nuch more elegant it is to fix their name to the 
nd of their preface, or any mtroductory addreſs, 
han to the title-page. It is, perhaps, for the 
ake of an F. R. S. or an LL. D. at the end of it. 


LXXV. 
Ir ſhould ſeem, the many lies diſcernible in 
doks of travels, may be owing to accounts col- 
ted from improper people. Were one to give 
character of the Engliſh from what the yulgar 
| act 
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act and believe, it would convey * a ſtrange ide 


of the Engliſh underſtanding. 


LXXVI. 

Micr not the poem on the Seaſons hay; 
been rendered more uni, by giving out the d. 
ſign of nature in the beginning of winter, an 
afterwards conſidering all the varieties of ſeaſq 
as means aiming at one end? 

| LXXVII. 

CRITIcSs muſt excuſe me, if I compare then 
to certain animals called aſſes, who by gnawiny 
vines originally taught the great advantage 
pruning them. | 

e LXXVIII. 

EVERT good poet includes a critic; tlie u. 

verſe will not hold. | 


. 

W want a word to expreſs the hs/þes o 
hoſpita of the ancients ; among them, perhaps 
the moſt reſpectable of all characters, yet wit 
us tranſlated hot, which we apply alſo to a 
inn-keeper, Neither have we any word to er 
preſs amica, as if we thought a woman alwar 
was ſomewhat more or leſs than a friend. 

LXXX. | 

I xxNow not where any Latin author uſe 
ignotos otherwiſe than as obſcure : «Perſons, 
as the modern phraſe implies, © whom nobcd 


* Miſfionaries clap a tail to exery Indian nation that diſlike 
them, 


- > 7 « knows 


IT 
of int 
give 
ſon's 
the r. 

IN 
nferi 
action 

jore 
forma 
ame 1 

Vt; 
per 
rief. 

Evf 


he ſci 
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© knows.” Yet it is uſed differently on Mrs. 
monument. 
LXXXI. 
Tk philoſopher who conſidered the world as 
one vaſt animal, could eſteem himſelf no other 
than a louſe upon the back of it. 


LXXXII. 

OrarToRs and ſtage-coachmen, when the one 

wants arguments, and the other a coat of arms, 

adorn their cauſe and their coaches with rhetori ic 
and flower. pots. 


> Iden 


hays 
e de. 
„ And 
ſeaſon 


then 
awinz 
age 0! 


LXXXIII. 

IT is idle to be much affiduous in the peruſal 
of inferiour poetry. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, 
give the true taſte in compoſition; and a per- 
ſon's own imagination ſhould be able to ſupply 
the reſt. 

Ix the ſame manner it is ſuperfluous, to purſue 
inferiour degrees of fame. One truly ſplendid 
action, or one well-hnithed compoſition, includes 
nore than all the reſults from more trivial Per - 
formances, I mean this for perſons who make 
ame their only motive. 

Very few ſentiments are proper to be put in 
x perſon's mouth, during the firſt attack of 
rief. 

Evy ERV thing diſguſts loan; mere ſimplicity ; ; 
he ſcriptural writers deſcribe their herocs uſing 
** ſome ſuch phraſe as this: * Alas my bro- 
ther; O Abſalom my. ſon ! my ſon!” Sc. 
The lamentation of Saul over Jonathan is more 
liffuſe, but at the ſame time entirely ſimple. ... 
You, II. N ANGEING 


he re. 


pes 01 
rhaps 
et will 
tO al 
to ex 
always 


r uſe 
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ANGLING is literally deſcribed by Martial: 2 
en 

—tremula piſcem deducere ſeta. 1 

| me, 
FROM ictum foedus ſeems to come the Engl | pcOF 
phraſe and cuſtom of friking.a bargain. chan 


I LIEE Ovid's Amours better than his Epi. 0 
ſtles. There ſeems a greater variety of natural ing 
thoughts: whereas when one has read the ſub. Noels, 
ject of one of his epiſtles, one foreſees what it will MW to w 
produce in a writer of his imagination. knigl 

TE plan of his Elegies for the moſt part is Verc 


well deſigned—the anſwers of Sabinus, nothing, TH 
NEcEssiTY may be the mother of lucrative 9th! 
invention, but is the death of poetical. to am 
Ir a perſon ſuſpects his phraſe to be ſomewhat Tn 
too familiar and abject, it were proper he ſhould Hef 8 
accuſtom himſelf to compoſe in blank verſe: read e 
ther f. 


but let him be much upon his guard againſt An- 
cient Piſtol's phraſeology. 

PROVIDENCE ſeems altogether impartial in the ¶ ancien 
diſpenſation which beſtows riches upon one, and Mite kn 
a contempt of riches upon another, to be 

REesPECT is the general end for which riches, 
power, place, title, and fame, are implicitly de- 
fired. When one is poſſeſſed of the end through 
any one of theſe means, is it not wholly unphi 
loſophical to covet the remainder ? 

LoRD Shafteſbury, in the genteel management 
of ſome familiar ideas, ſeems to have no equal 
He diſcovers an eloignment from vulgar phraſs 
much becoming a perſon of quality. His ſketch 

ſhould be ſtudied like thoſe of Raphael. Hi 


Inquir 
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Inquiry is one of the ſhorteſt and cleareſt y- 
tems of morality, 

THE queſtion. is, Whether you diſtinguiſh 
me, becauſe you have better ſenfe than other 
people; or whether you ſeem to have better ſenſe 
than other people, becauſe you diſtinguiſh me? 

Ox E feels the ſame kind of diſguſt in read- 
ing the Roman hiſtory, which one does in no- 
vels, or even epic poetry. We too caſily foreſee 
to whom the victory will fall, The hero, the 
knight-errant, and the Roman are too ſeldom 
overcome. 

Tu elegance and dignity of the Romans 1s in 
nothing more conſpicuous than in their anſwers 
to ambaſſadors. | | 

THERE is an important omiſſion in moſt of 
our grammar-ſchools, through which what we 
read either of fabulous or real hiſtory, leaves ei- 
ther faint or confuſed impreſſions. I mean the 
neglect of old geographic maps. Were maps of 
ancient Greece, Sicily, Italy, &c. in uſe there, 
the knowledge we there acquire would not want 
to be renewed afterwards, as is now generally 

ie caſe, 

A PERSON of a pedantic turn will ſpend five 
years in tranſlating, and contending for the beau- 
ies of a worſe poem than he might write in five 
veeks himfelf, There ſeem to be authors who 
aſh to ſacrifice their whole character of genius 
o that of learning. 

BorLEAv has endeavoured to prove in one of 
us admirable ſatires, that man has no manner of 
retence to prefer his faculties before thoſe of 

N 2 | the 
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the brute creation. Oldham has tranſlated him; 


muſt 
my Lord Rocheſter has imitated him; and even by tl 
Mr Pope declares | | 

P OY fond. 

2 bat we raiſe ver infline how you can, ure 0 
In this tis God directs,; in that tis man. | jects 

ED | ſhare 

IN DEEP the ETay on Man abounds with illu- Place 

ſtrations of this maxim; and it is amazing to find LI 


how many plauſible reaſons may be urged to Rom: 


ſupport it. It ſeems evident, that our itch ofs the 
reaſoning, and ſpirit of curioſity precludes more er ls 
happineſs than it can poſſibly advance. What bed,: 
numbers of diſeaſes are entirely artificial things ! "_ 
The 


tar from the ability of a brute to contrive. We 
difreliſh and deny ourſelves cheap and natural BW 91h 


gratifications, through ſpeculative preſciences and ſunt þ 
doubts about the future. We cannot diſcover mfr. 
the deſigns of our Creator. We ſhould learn iT 
then of brutes to be eaſy under our ignorance, tac f 
and happy in thoſe objects that ſeem intended for tur 
obviouſly for our happineſs; not overlook the p 
flowers of the garden, and fooliſhly perplex our: '* 29 
ſelves with the intricacies of the labyrinth. m 
I wisH but two editions of all books whatſo- eon 
ever. One of the ſimple text, publiſhed by a Ho 
dialog} 


ſociety of able hands; another with the vw 
rious readings and remarks of the ableſt c com- 
mentator s. 

To endeavour, all one's * to fortify our 
minds with learning and philoſophy, is to ſpend 


upon 

to this 
numbe 
encum 


ſo much in armour that one has nothing left to : Tyr 
defend. Phor i 
NCconlt 


Ir one would think with philoſophers, - 
mu 
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im; ¶ muſt converſe but little wal the vulgar. Theſe 
cn Bl by their very number will force a en into a 
fondneſs for appearance, a love of money, a de- 
fire of power, and other plebeian paſſions; ob- 
jects which they admire, becauſe they have no 
ſhare in; and have not learning to ſupph the 
inn. place of experience. 
find Livy, the moſt elegant and principal 1 the 
d Roman hiſtorians, was, perhaps, as ſuperſtitious 
as the moſt unlearned plebeian. We ſee he ne- 
ver is deſtitute of appearances, accurately deſcri- 
nat bed, and ſolemnly afferted, to ſupport particular 
events by the interpoſition of exploded doeities. 
We! The pucrile attention to chickens feeding in a 
ura morning and then a piece of gravity : Parva 
and ut haec, ſed parva i/ta non contemnenda ; majores 
nfiri:mmaximam hanc rem fecerunt. | 

I appears from the Roman hiſtorians, that 
the Romans had a peculiar veneratica for the 
ded i fortunate. Their epithet Felix ſeems ever to 
he imply a favourite of the gods, I am miſtaken, 
or modern Rome has gener ally acted in an oppo- 
lite manner. Numbers amongſt them have been 
tl}. (canonized upon the fingle merit of misfortunes, 
by a How different appears ancient and modern 
wy dialogue, on account of the ſuperficial ſubjects 
om upon which we now generally converſe ! Add 

to this the ceremonial of modern times, and the 
our number of titles with which ſome kings clog and 
ond encumber converfation.! v1 | 
t to Taz celebrated boldneſs of an caſtern meta- 
phor is, I believe, ſometimes allowed it, for the 

one inconſiderable ſimilitude it bears to its ſubject. 


nuſt | ff "MS | TIE 
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Tux ſtyle of letters, perhaps, ſhould-not riſe 
higher than the ſtyle of refined converſation. 

Lovk- VERSE Ss, written without real paſſion, 
are often the moſt nauſeous of all conceits. Thoſe 
written from the heart will ever bring to mind 
that delightful ſeaſon of youth, and poetry, and 
love. 

VIRCII. gives one ſuch exceffive pleaſure | in 
his writings, beyond any other writer, by uniting 
the moſt perfect harmony of metre, with the moſt He 
pleafing ideas, or images. 


VII 
Qualem virgineo demeſſum pallic forem my w 
And a Ne 


Argentum Pariufoe lapis 


With a thouſand better inſtances. 


— 


NoTHING tends ſo much to produce drunken- 
neſs, or even madhefs, as the frequent ufe of pa. 
tentheſes in converſation. f 

FE w greater images of impatience, than a ge- 
neral ſeeing his brave army over-matched and 
cut to pieces, and looking out continually to fe 
his ally approach with forces to his affiſtance. 


See Shakefpear. 


When my dear Percy, when my heart's dear Harry 
Caſt many'a northward look to ſee his father 
Bring up bis 8 'rs—but he did look in vain. 


BOOK» 
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IuILESs drawn from odd circumſtances and 
effects ſtrangely accidental, bear a near re- 
lation to falſe wit. The beſt inſtance of the kind 
is that celebrated line of Waller: 


He grafp'd at love, and fill'd his hand with bays. 


ViRG11, diſcovers leſs wit, and more taſte than 
any writer in the world. Some inſtances, 


2 


longumque bibebat amorem. 


Wr Lucretins fays of the edita doctrinae /a- 
fientum templa, —— the temples of philoſo- 
« phers,” — appears in no ſenſe more appli- 
cable than to a ſnug and eaſy chariot : 


 Difpicere unde queas aliss, paſſimque videre 


ge- Errare, atque viam palantes quaerere vitae. 

and 4 

) ſec i. e. From whence you may look down upon 

nce, Mi ioot-paſſengers, ſee them wandering on each fide 
you, and * their way W the dirt. 

„ TT. — ſeriouſly 


From larning s tow'ring height to gaze around, 


And ſee plebeian ſpirits range below. 


THERE is a ſort of maſonry in poetry, where- 
in the pauſe repreſents the joints of building; 


Ks which 
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which ought in every line and courſe to have their EY 
jut, 


diſpoſition varied. | 

Tae difference betwixt a witty writer and a W 
writer of taſte is chiefly this. The former 5 woul 
negligent what ideas he introduces, ſo he join fn 
them ſurpriſingly. The latter is principally . 


fider the difference of our ears for muſic. One : 
is not pleaſed without a perfect melody of ſtyle, Hudi 
be the ſenſe what it will: another, of no ear for Nes. 
muſic, gives to ſenſe its full weight without any the | h 
deduction on account of harſhneſfs, _ other 
Wn HarMoNY of period, and melody of ale have is ratl 
greater weight than is generally imagined in the. 8c! 
judgment we paſs upon writing and writers. As {Wto 2 « 
a proof of this, let us reflect, what texts of ſcrip- OW 


careful what images he introduces, and ſtudis “ © 
| ſimplicity rather than ſurpriſe in his manner of deper 
1 introduction. add a 
| IT may in fome meaſure account for the dif: loſſy 
i ference of taſte in the reading of books, to con- * 
| H 


ture, what lines in poetry, or what periods we betwi: 
muſt remember and quote, either in verſe or the fc 
proſe, and we  thall find them to be ony muſica Ne fin 
ones. ENS £ | lieve 
3 I wonDER the ancient ahrticlogy never ſhews  QuiX« 
4 Apollo enamoured of Venus, conſidering the amen 
IF remarkable deference that wit has paid to beauty ſee wh 
in all ages. The Orientals a& more conſonanth, * 


1 when they ſuppoſe the nightingale enamoured of 
* the roſe, the moſt harmonious bird of the faire! 
1 and moſt delightful flower. 

Hop is a flatterer; but the moſt upright of 


caſe is 
moſt, 
Were 1 
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all paraſites, for ſhe frequents the poor man's 


= hut, as well as the palace of his ſuperiour. 

nds WHAT is termed humour in proſe, I conceive, 
er; Nvould be conſidered as burleſque in poetry : of 
joins which inſtances may be given. 

ipally PERHAPS, burleſque may be divided into ſuch 
adic ss turns chiefly upon the thought, and ſuch as 
er depends more upon the expreſfion : or we may 


add a third kind, conſiſting in thoughts ridicu- 
louſly dreſſed in language much above or below 


their dignity, 


con. 
One THE Splendid Shilling of Mr Philips, and the 
tyle, . Hudibras of Butler, are the moſt obvious inſtan- 
r for Nees. Butler, however, depended much upon 


the ludicrous effect of his double rhymes. In 
other reſpects, to declare my own ſentiments, he 


have is rather a witty writer than an humorous one. 

| the WF ScENEs below verſe, merely verſified, lay claim 
A; Wo a degree of humour. | | 

rip- S$w1rT in poetry deſerves a place ſomewhere 


betwixt Butler and Horace. He has the wit of 
> or che former, and the graceful negligence which 
ical Ne find in the latter's epiſtles and ſatires. I be- 
lieve few people. diſcover leſs humour in Don 
Quixote than myſelf. For beſide the general 
the ſameneſs of adventure, whereby it is eaſy to fore- 


wt) ſee what he will do on moſt occaſions, it is not 
ly, o eaſy to raiſe a laugh from the wild achieve- 
rot nents of a madman, The natural paſſion in that 
reſtcaſe is pity, with ſome ſmall portion of mirth at 
moſt, Sancho's character is indeed comic, and, 
- of ere it removed from the romance, would diſ- 
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eover how little there was of humour in the cha. 
racer of Don Quixote, 

Ir is a fine ſtroke of Cervantes, when Sancho, 
fick of his government, makes no anſwer to hi 
comforters, but aims directly at his thoes and 


ſtockings. 


Or 


infirm! 
nature 
Man 1: 
dual ; 

ngs, | 


1H. 
of the 
portioi 


IT i 
] mpair 
ſtitutic 
other. 


De1 
much 

enſitr 
nger. 


TE. 
n the 
good 
ever 
o ſay 
0 paſ 
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cha- 
cho, Or MEN AND. MANNERS. 
) his 7 * 
1. 
and 


HE arguments 4 pride drawn ſo fre- 

quently by our clergy from the general 
infirmity, circumſtances, and cataſtrophe of our 
nature, are extremely trifling and inſignificant. 
Man is not proud as a ſpecies, but as an indivi- 
dual; not as comparing himſelf with other be- 
ings, but with his fellow- creatures. 


II. 
I Have often thought that people draw many 
of their ideas of agreeableneſs in regard to pro- 
portion, colour, &c. from their own perſons. 


III. 
Ir is happy ä that the 1 vices which 
impair one's fortune, frequently ruin our con- 
ſtitution, that the one may not ſurvive the 
other. 


IV. 
DEFERENCE often ſhrinks and withers as 
much upon the approach of intimacy, as the 
enſitive plant does upon the touch of one's 
nger. ; 

v. 
THE word fally 3 is, perhaps, the prettieſt word 
n the language. Amuſement and diverſi on are 
good well-meaning words: but paſtime is what 
ever ſhould be uſed but in a bad ſenſe. It is vile 
o ſay ſuch a thing is agrecable, becauſe it helps 
o paſs the time away. 
VI. 
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Foe. VI. T 

DANCING in the rough is one of the moſt no... 

tural expreſſions of joy, agg oincides with jump. ne 

ing. When it is regulated, it is merely cum 74: aug 

Frone inſanire. 

a VII. | 7; 

' A PLAIN, downright, open-hearted fellow. ben 

converſation is as inſipid, ſays Sir Plume, as Hie 
play without a plot; it does not afford one th 

amuſement of thinking. "= 

VIII. 

Tre fortunate have many paraſites. Hope 1 oy 
the only one that vouchſafes attendance upon * 
the wretched and the beggar. 2 

> Ba 1X. 1 

A MAN of genius miſtaking his talent loſes che 155 
advantage of being diſtinguithed ; a fool of bei 
undiſtinguiſned. Ma: 
| X. ; Jent ht 

JEALOUSY is the fear or apprehenſion of fu ent ha 
periority; envy our uneaſineſs under it. 

of . Mr: 

WHAr ſome people term freedom is nothing cauſe 
elſe than a liberty of ſaying and doing difagre b they 
able things. It is but carrying the notion a litt boy 
higher, and it would require us to break and MEN 
have a head broken reciprocally without o anſwe 
fence. ct upo 

| 1+ | ray | 

I cannorT ſee why people are aſhamed to at Ir w; 

| knowledge their paſſion for popularity. The loi 28 
Vo 


of popularity i is the love of being beloved, 


XIII 
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XIII. 

THE ridicule with which ſome people affect 
na. to triumph over their ſuperiours, is as though 
mp - the moon under an eclipſe ſhould pretend to 
70. laugh at the fun. 

| ZEALOUS men are ever diſplaying to you the 
oo rength of their belief, while judicious men are 

51 ewing you the grounds of it. 
e the | XV. 

I coNSIDER your very teſty and quarretfome 
people in the ſame light as I do a loaded gun, 
which may by accident go off and kill one. 

XVI. 
Ta afraid humility to genius is as an extin- 
puither to a candle, 
XVII. 
Maxx perſons, when exalted, aſſume an T7 
lent humility, who behaved before with an inſo- 
cnt haughtineſs. 


pe b 
upon 


es the 
being 


pf fu- | 5 
XVIII. 1 
MN are ſometimes accuſed of pride, merely 
cauſe their accuſers would be proud themſelves, 
| t they were in their places. 

agree. 

a littk XIX. 

k and Men of fine parts, they ſay, are often proud 
anſwer, dull people are ſeldom ſo, and both 
ct upon an appearance of reaſon. 


| XX. 
to ar was obſerved of a moſt accompliſhed 4 455 
ne lat ſhe was withal ſo very modeft, that one ſome- 
Vol. H. „ times 
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times thought ſhe neglected the praiſes of her 
wit, becauſe ſhe could depend on thoſe of her p. 
beauty; at other times that ſhe fliglited thoſe of 


1 58 


Init 

her beauty, knowing the * rely on thoſe of 3 

her wit. | | The 
- . 2nd 


Tux only difference betwixt wine and ale, good 
ſcems to be that of chemic and galenic medi can 
cines. 
| XXII. 4 
IT is the reduplication or accumulation of Pate 
compliments that gives them their agreeablenek: Mecſcex 
I mean, when ſeeming to wander from the fub- 
ject, you return to it again with greater force. 
As a common inſtance : * I with it was capable incl 
c of a preciſe demonſtration how much I eſteem, that t. 
love, and honour you, beyond all the rich, the 
gay, the great of this ſublunary ſphere : but 
I believe that both divines and laymen vil 
<< agree, that the ſublimeſt and moſt valuabl 
e truths are oftentimes leaſt- capable of demon- 
” ſtration.“ 


* 


XXIII. 

Ir is a noble piece of policy that is uſed in 
ſome arbitrary governments, (but ſuitable to none 
other), to inſtill it into the minds of the people, 
that their Great Duke knoweth all things. 
In an heavy oppreſſive atmoſphere, when thi 
ſpirits fink too low, the beſt cordial is to rea 


over all the letters of one's friends. g the x 
XX\Y . 
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PRIDE and modeſty are ſometimes found to 
unite together in the ſame character; and the 
mixture is as falutary as that of wine and water, 
The worſt combination I know is that of avarice 
and pride, as the former naturally obſtructs the 
good that, pride eventually . What I 
mean is, expenſe. 

5 XXVI. 

A GREAT many tunes, by a variety of circum- 
rotatory ſlouriſhes, put one in mind of a lark's 
deſcent to the ground. 

XXVII. 

prop Lx frequently uſe this expreſnon, I am 

' inclined to think ſo and ſo; not conſidering 
77 they are then ſpeaking the moſt literal of 


al truths. 

Taz firſt part of a news-paper which an ill- 
je ured man examines, is, the Ii of bankrupts. 
and the bills of —— 

XXIX. 
Tux chief thing which induces men of ſenſe 
d uſe airs of ſuperiority, is the contemplation 
dt coxcombs ; that is, conceited fools, who. 
ould otherwiſe, run away with the men An 
uivileges. | 
XXX. 


To be entirely ingroſſed by antiquity, and as 
t were eaten up with ruſt, is a bad compliment 


the preſent age. | 
Oo 8 XXXI. 
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XXXI. 


As to borrow ſix- pence of the Muſes, and 
they tell you at preſent they are out of caſh, but 
hereafter they will. furniſh _ with five thou- 
{and pounds. 

XXII. 

Fre argument againſt reſtraining our paſſions, 
becauſe we ſhall not have it always in our power 
to gratify them, is much ſtronger for their rc 
pat than 1 it is for their indulgence. 

XXXH, 

Frw men that would cauſe reſpect and 4. 

ſtance merely, can ſay any thing by which thr 


| end will be fo effectually anſwered as by ſilence, 


XXXIV. FL SY 


THREE is is nothing more univerſally commend- 


ed than a fine day; the reaſon is, that people 


can commend. 1 it n ENVY. 


2” 225 RA Y..- 

ONE may, PR enough, calculate one's 
appearance for reſpect upon the road, where re- 
{pet and convenience ſo remarkably coincide. 


"XXXVLE. 

- ALTHOUGH a man cannot procure Himſelf 2 
title at pleaſure, he may vary the appellation he 
goes by conſiderably ; as, from Tom, to Mr 
Thomas, to Mr Muſgrove, to Thomas Mul- 
grove, Eſquire ; and this by a behaviour of re. 
ſerve, or familiarity. 


* 


XXXVIT. 
For a man of genius to condeſcend in conver: 
| IN ſation 
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ſation with vulgar people, gives the ſenſation that 
2 tall man feels on being forced to ſtoop in a low 
room. | 
| XXXVIII. 

THERE is nothing more univerſally prevalent 
than flattery. 
er, do not always diſapprove him, becauſe he 
imagines them conſiderable enough to deſerve 
his applications. It is a tacit ſort of compliment, 


that he eſteems them to. be ſuch as it is worth his 


while to flatter. - 


And when I tell him he hates flat "Many 
He ſays he does, being then moſt flattered.” 
| | XXXIX, 
A PERSON has ſometimes more public than 
private merit. Honorio and his family wore 
mourning for their anceſtor ; but that of all the 
world was internal and ſincere, 20 
Vox plain domeſtie people, who * talk- of 
their humility. and home-felt ſatis factions, will 
in the ſame breath diſcover how much they 
envy a Aang, e How" is this con- 
ſiſtent? f 
Lou are faced? fays Pedanticus ; I wilt 
not take your word or your character of that 
man. But the grounds of my enn are the 
ſource of my accufatio n 
ArRovp man's intimates are genere more 
N to Pony en man Co merit and hu- 
ee 199 5285 5214 Lani 
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Perſons who diſcover the flatter- 
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mility can pretend his to be. The reaſon is, the N duing 
former. pays a greater compliment in his conde. he w 
ſcenſion. in it, 

Tur fituation of a king is fo far from being ¶ detac 
miſerable, as pedants term it, that, if a perſon Muſcle! 
have magnanimity, it is the happieſt I know; ho do 
as he has aſſuredly the moſt opportunities of Ml ſyſte 
diſtinguiſhing merit, and confcrring obligations, FS 

XI. WW which 
e deminus ſplendidior rei. 

A Man, a gentleman, evidently appears more AN 
conſiderable by ſeeming to deſpiſe his fortune, 
than a citizen and mechanic ad his endeavours to 
magnify it. 


XLI. 
Wu man of ſenfe, for the benefit of coal- 
mines, would be plagued with colliers tonverſa- 
tion? 
. XLII. 
Mopksry makes large amends for the pain 
it gives the perſons who labour under it, by the 
prejudice it affords — worthy perſon in thei 
fayopr. iy 
| Ian. 
Tulxp chokes often calcite widy the firſt, 
and are generally the beſt grounded. We firſt 
reliſu nature and the country, then artificial 
amuſements and the city; then become impatient 
to retire to the country again. 
WII LE we labour to ſubdue our pafflons, we 
mould take care not to extinguiſh them, Sub- 
' dup 


Fl 
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doing our paſſions is diſengaging ourſelves fro om 
the world; to which, however, whilſt we reſide 
in it, we muſt always bear relation; and we may 
detach ourſelves to ſuch a degree as to paſs an 
uſeleſs and infipid life, which we were not meant 
todo, Our exiſtence here is at leaſt one part of 
a ſyſtem. 

A MAN has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind. 


| XLV. * 

ANGER and the thirſt of revenge are a kind 
of fever; fighting and law-faits, bleeding, at 
leaſt an evacuation. The latter occaſions a diſſi - 
pation of money; the former, of thoſe fiery 
pirits which cauſe a preternatural fermenta- 
ion. 

a XLVI. 
WERE a man of pleaſure to arrive at the full 
xtent of his ſeveral withes, he muſt immediately 
eel himſelf miſerable. It is one ſpecies of de- 
pair to have no room to hope for any addition to 
e's happineſs. 

Hrs following wiſh muſt then be to wiſh he 
had fome freſh object for his wiſhes : A ftrong 
rgument that our minds and bodies were both 
meant to be for ever active. 

XLVII. 

I Have been one evil underneath the ſun whick 
ves me particular mortification.. 

Tax reſerve or ſhineſs of men of ſenſe gene- 
rally confines them to a ſmall acquaintance; and 
they find numbers their avowed enemies, the 


fimilarity 


M 
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ſtimilarity of whoſe taſtes, had fortune brought 7, 
them once acquainted, would have rendered them baſe 
their fondeſt friends. 5 Ne 
XLVIII. eſteer 
A MERE relator of matters of fact, is fit on) by d: 
for an evidence in a court of juſtice. ſtaff 
. | XLIX. Woodit 

Ir a man be of ſuperiour dignity to a woman, 
a woman is ſurely as much ſuperiour to a mall Ir 
that is effeminated. Lily's rule in the gramme N pieces 
has well enough adjuſted this ſubordination: co joi! 
Ihe maſculine is more worthy than the femi unite 
© nine, and the feminine more worthy n the che m 
cc neuter.” They 
forme 
latter, 
as his 


| E. 

A GENTLEMAN of fortune will be often com. 
plaining of taxes, that his eſtate is inconſider. 
able, that he can never make ſo much of it a 
the world is ready to imagine. A mere citizen, 
on the other hand, is always aiming to ſhew hi 
riches ; ſays, that he employs ſo many hands 
he keeps his. wife. a chaiſe and one, and talk 
much of his Chineſe ornaments at his paltry 
cake-houſe in the country. They both aim ail 
praiſe, but of a very diſtin& kind. Now, fur Ta: 
poſing the cit worth as much in money as th*Mools, | 
other is in land, the gentleman ſurely chuſes the 
betrer method of oftentation, who conſiders hin TRI 

ſelf as ſomewhat ſuperiour to his fortune, tha ve ſhe 
he who ſeems to look up at his fortune, and com It laſt: 
ſequentliy ſers bimſelf gd rant it, "FAX 
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LI. | 

Tye only kind of revenge which a man of 
ſenſe need take upon a ſcoundrel, is, by a ſeries 
of worthy behaviour, to force him to admire and 
eſteem his enemy, and yet irritate his animoſity, 
by declining a reconciliation ; as Sir. John Fal- 
ſtaff might ſay, turning even quarrels to com- 
modity. 

| 1 i 

IT is poſſible, by means of glue, to connect two 
pieces of wood together; by a powerful cement, 
to join marble; by the mediation of a priecſt, to 
unite a man 2 woman; but of all aſſociations 
the moſt effectual is berwiat an idiot and a knave. 
They become in a manner incorporate. The 
former ſeems ſo framed to admire and idolize the 
atter, that 'the latter may ſcize and e hint 
as his 1 80 Prey. 1 
355 | 

Trex fame degree of penetration that ſhews you 
mother in the wrong, ſhews him alfo, in reſpect 
to that inſtance, your inferiour. Hence the ob- 
2 ſervation and the real fact, that people of clear 
paltry heads are what the world calls N 
mm ST 

ſup- "Tuzrs | is none can baffle men of fenſe, but 
15 theMtools, on hom 2 can make no impreſſion. 
s th +, 

him Tun regard one ſhews cconomy, is like chat 
ve ſhew an old aunt who is to leave us ſomething 
at laſt; our behaviour on this account as much 
conſtrained as chat | 

of 
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Of ene well-fudied in a ſad oftent 

Ts pleaſe his granam. 
| | SHAKESPEAR, 


| 2 PF. 4 | 
FASHION is a great reſtraint upon your per. 
fons of taſte and fancy; who would other wiſe, 
in the moſt trifling inſtances, be able to diſtin- 
-guiſh themſelves from the vulgar. 
LuVII. | 
A wRITER who pretends to poliſh the human 
underſtanding, may heg by the fide of Rutter's 
chariot, who ſells a powder for the teeth. 


LVIII. 

Tarr difference there is betwixt honour and 
honeſty, ſeems to be chicfly. in the motive. 'The 
mere honeſt man does that from duty, which th 

man of honour does for the ſake of character, 
| LIX. 

Tun proverb onght to run, A foot and hi 
«« words are ſoon. paxted; 4 man of genius and 
bis money.” 

LX. 


A MAN of wit, genius, learning, is apt to 


think it ſomething hard, that men of no wit, 80 
genius, no learning, ſhould have a greater fhary 
of wealth and honours ; not conſidering that 
their own accompliſhment ought to be reckoned 
to them as their equivalent. It is no reaſon that 
a perſon worth five thoufand pounds, fhould on 
that account have a claim to twenty. 
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| . Ix. 

A wIFE ought in reality to love her huſband 
zbove all the world; but this preference I think 
ſhould, in point of politenefs, be conceated. 
The reaſon is, that it is diſguſting to ſee am 
amiable woman monopolized; and it is eafy by 
proper management to wave (all T contend for) 
the appearance. 


AR, 


7 LAKE. 7 
TuERk are fome wounds given to reputation 
that are like the wounds of an envenomed arrow; 
where we irritate and enlarge the orifice, while 
re extract the bearded weapon; yet cannot the 
cure be completed otherwiſe. | 
LAKE. _ -. 
AMONGST all the wain-glorious profeſſors of 


ow much they envy a ſhining character; and 
this either by cenſuring it themſelves, or ſhewing 
a ſatisfaction in ſuch as do. Now, there is this 
advantage at leaſt arifing from ambition, that it 


ter, 


middling grandeur, and reduces one's emulation 


Wto the narrow circle of a few that blaze. It is 
xt to 


hence a convenient diſpoſition in a-country-place, 

t., no Wwhere one is encompaſſed with ſuch as are merely 

ſhare Hricher, keep fine horſes, a table, footmen ; make 
that 


decent figure as rural eſquires ; yet after all 
licover no more than an every-day plebeian 
character. Theſe a perſon of little ambition 
might envy, but another of a more extenſive one 
may, in any kind of circumſtances, diſregard. 

LXIV. 


oned 
that 


d on 


LX. 
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humility, you find none that will not diſcover 


diſpoſes one to diſregard a thouſand inſtances of 


E88 AY. S on 
LXIV;, OE 


n IT is with ſome men as with ſome horſe. 
what is eſteemed ſpirit in them proceeds from 
fear. This was undoubtedly the ſource of tha 
ſeeming ſpirit. diſcovered by Tully in regard to 
his antagoniſt M. Anthony. He knew he mu 
deſtroy him, or be deſtroyed himſelf. 
| bp =: 48 e 
Tx ſame qualities joined with virtue, often 
furniſh out a great man, which united with 1 
different principle furniſh out an highwayman; 
I mean courage and ſtrong paſſions. And they 
may. both Join in the ſame expreſſion, thoug 
with a meaning langes: varied. - 
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Tentanda via e qua me QuUogue ain 
Tollere humo, 


i. e. Be promoted or be hanged.” 


2 | LXVI. 
TRUE honour is to honeſty, what the court 
of raprraaten is to common law. 0 


LXVII. 


NMI SERS, as death Tales are heaping uy 
a cheſt of reaſons to ſtand more in awe of him. 


- & a 


0 LXVIII. 
A MAN ſooner finds gut his own foibles in 
ftranger, than any other foibles. 2 
LXIX. 


Ir is favourable enough on the fide of learn: 
ing, that if an hiſtorian mentions a good au- 
thor, 
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thor, it does notſeem-abſurd to ſtyle him a great 
man : whereas the ſame phraſe would not be 
allowed to a mere illiterate nobleman. 
L. 

Ir is leſs * to ſee a wretched man 
commence an hero, than an happy one. | 

AN high ſpirit has often very different and 
even contrary effects. It ſometimes operates no 
otherwiſe than like the vis inertiae; at others it 


induces men to buſtle and make their part good 


among their ſuperiours. As Mr Pope ſays, 


Same plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their 
Crowns . 


IT is by no means leſs forcible, when it with- 
iraws a man from the company of thoſe with 
whom he cannot converſe on equal terms; it 
leads him into ſolitude, that if he cannot appear 
their equal, he may at leaſt conceal his inferio- 
rity, It is ſullen, obſtinate, diſdainful, haughty, 
in no leſs a degree than the other; but is, per- 
haps, more genteel, and leſs citizen- like. Some- 
times the other ſucceeds, and then it is eſteemed 
preferable ; but in caſe it fall, it not only ex- 
poſes a perſon's meanneſs, but his impatience un- 
ler it; both of which the reſerved ſpirit is able 
liſguiſe—but then It eee no chance of re- 


oving. 
 Puder malus ulcera celat. 


vol. II. P WR. + 


ESSAYS on 
LXXI. 


EveRr ſingle inſtance of a friend's infincerity 
increaſes our dependence on the efficacy of mo- 
ney. It makes one covet what produces an ex. 
ternal reſpect, when one is diſappointed of that 
which is internal and ſincere. This, perhaps, 
with decaying paſſions, contributes to render age 
covetous. 
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if: LXXIII. 955 

WHEN phyſicians write of diſeaſes, the pro- 
gnoſtics and the diagnoſtics, the ſymptoms and 
the paroxyſms, they give one fatal apprehen- 
fions for every ache about us. When they come 
to treat of medicines and applications, you ſeem 
to have no other difficulty but to decide by which 
means you would recover ; in ſhort, to give the 
preference between a lindtus and an apozem. 

- One ſhould no more truſt to the {kill of moſt 
apothecaries, than one would aſk the opinion of 
their peſtle and mortar ; yet both are uſeful in 
their way. ay & 
| LXXV. | 

I BELIEVE there was never ſo reſerved a fol: 
tary, but felt ſome degree of pleaſure at the firi 
glimpſe of an human figure. The ſoul, how: 
ever unconſcious of its ſocial bias in a croud, 
will in ſolitude feel ſome attraction towards the 
| firſt perſon that we meet. 

LXXVI. 
Ix courts, the motion of the body is eaſy, 1 
tho# 


bitt0! 
day, 


IT 
cline 
finite 
knave 
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thofe of the ſoul conſtrained: in the country, 
rity che geſtures of the body are conſtrained, and 
mo- Wl thoſe of the ſoul ſupine and careleſs. 


* LXXVII. 


2 ONE. may cafily enough cpa am- 
age bition till five and ne not ambition's 
day. 
„i. * 

Ir ſhould ſeem that indolence itſelf would i in- 
ey clne a perſon to be honeſt; as it requires in- 
finitely greater pains and contrivance to be a 
15 knave, 55 
ſeem LXXIXX. 


lich prnnars ruſtics, boors, and eſquires make 2 
principal figure in the country, as inanimates 
are always allowed to be the chief I in a 
landſcape. 

 TirLEs make a greater diſtinction than is al» 
moſt tolerable to a Britiſh ſpirit. They almoſt 
vary the ſpecies; yet, as they are oftentimes con- 
terred, ſeem not ſo much the 32 as the ſub- 
ſtitutes of merit. 

fol LXXXI. 

fr var numbers live to the age of fifty or 
ty years, yet if eſtimated by their merit, are 


5 not worth the price of a chicken the moment it 
8 s hatched ! 


LXXXII. 
21 LIAR begins with making falſchood appear 
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like, truth, and ends with making truth ſelf 

appear like falſchood. 
LXXXIII. 

Fools are very often found united in the 


ſtricteſt intimacies, as the lighter kind of wood 
are the moſt cloſely glewed together. 


LXXXIV. 
PeR$S@Ns of great delicacy ſhould know the 
certainty of the following truth. There are a- 


| bundance of cafes which occaſion ſuſpenſe, in 


which whatever they determine, they will repent 
of their determination; and this through a pro- 
penſity of human nature to fancy happineſs in 


| choſe I which it does not purſue. 


LXXXV. 
HicR srikir in a man is like a ſword, 
which though worn to annoy his enemies, yet is 
often troubleſome in a leſs degree to his friends, 


He can hardly wear it To inoffenſively, but it is 


apt to incommode one or other of the company, 
It is more properly a loaded piſtol, which acci- 
dent alone may fire, and kill one, 
: LXXXVI. 
. A -MISER,. if honeſt, can be oy honeſt | bare- 


weight... . 
AVARICE is the moſt ovale of all characten 


to that of God . whoſe alone it is to 


give and not receive. 
A mMI$SER grows rich = ſeeming poor; an 
e man grows. poor by ſeeming rich. 


A GRASHOPPER is, perhaps, the beſt * 
or 


hate 
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for coat-armour of thoſe who would be thought 
aborigines, agreeable t to the Athenian uſe of 


them. 


IMMODERATE aſſurance is Perfect licen- 


tiouſneſs. 
WHEN a perſon is ſo far engaged in a diſpute 


as to wiſh to get the victory, he ought ever to 
deſiſt. The idea of conqueſt will ſo dazzle him, 
that it is hardly poſſible he ſhould diſcern the 


truth. 


I Have ſometimes thought the mind ſo cal · 


culated, that a ſmall degree of force may impel 
it to a certain pitch of pleaſure or of pain ; be- 


yond which it will not paſs, by any impetus 
whatſoever. . 
I pouBT whether. it be not true, that we 


hate thoſe faults moſt in others which we are 


wy 


guilty of our ſelves. 
A Man of thorough ſenſe ſcarce admires even 
but he muſt be an idiot, that i is the ad- 
mirer of a fool. | | 
Ir. may be prudent to give up the more trivial 
parts of character for the amuſement of the in- 
vidious; as a man willingly relinquiſhes his ſilver 
to fave his gold from an highwayman-. 
be ridiculed for an untoward peruke, than be 
attacked on the ſcore of morals, as one would 
be rather pulled by the. hair, than ſtabbed to the 
heart, 


One; 


3: 


Better 


VixTus ſeems to be nothing more than a no- 


1 


tion conſonant to the ſyſtem of things. 
planet to fly from its orbit, it would repreſent a 
vitious man. 


Were a 
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_ iT is difficult not to be angry at beings we 
ver incapable of acting otherwiſe-than they do, 
One ought no more, if one reflects, to be an 
at the ſtupidity of a man than of a horſe, except 


it be vincible and voluntary, and yet the practice 


is otherwiſe. 
FROPLE fy, Do not regard what he ſays, now 
be is in liquor. Perhaps it is * ber time he 
dacht to be regarded. 


4perit praccortlia Liber. 


8 PATIENcE i is the panacea; Sat where does it 
grow, or who can ſwallow it ? 

"W1rts uniformly exclaim againſt fools, yet 
*Lools are their proper foil; and it. is from them 
alone they tan learn what figure themſelves 

make,. Their behaviour naturally falls in with 
the generality, and furniſhes a better mirrour than 
that of artiul people, who are ſure enough to 
deceive you either on the favourable or ill- na- 
tured ſide. 

We ſay he is a man of ſenſe who acknowledges 
the ſame truths that we. do; that he is a man of 
KGaſte who allows the fame beauties. We conſider 
him as a perfon of better ſenſe and finer taſte, 
-who diſcerns more truths and: more beauties in 
conjunction with ourſelves; but we allow neither 
appellation to the man who differs from us. 

Wx deal out our genuine eſteem to our e- 
quals; our affection for thoſe beneath us; and 
a reluctant fort of reſpect to thoſe that are above 
us. 

GLORY 
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GLoky relaxes often, and debilitates the mind; 
cenfure ſtimulates and contracts bath to an 
extreme. Simple fame is, F the dr 
medium. 


PERSONS of new families do well to make ; 


magnificent. funerals, famptuous weddings, re- 


markable entertainments; to exhibit a number 


of ſervants in rich and oftentatiaus liveries; and 
to take every public occaſion of imprinting on 
the mob an habitual notion of their ſuperiority, 
For fo is deference obtained from. that WO: 


Stupet in titulis et ects” 


Ons ſcarce ſees how it is poffible for a coun- 


try-girt or a country - fellow to preferve their 


chaſtity. They have neither the phitoſophicar 
pleaſure of books, nor the luxurious pleafure of 
a table, nor the refined amuſement of building, 


planting, drawing, or deſigning, to divert their 


Imagination from an object to which they ſeem 
continually to ſtimulate it by provocative allu-. 
fions. Add to this. the health and vigour that, 
are almoſt peculiar to. them. 

k ax. afraid there are many ladies who only 
exchange the pleaſures of incontinence for: the 
pleaſure they derive from cenfure. At leaſt it 
is no injuſtice to conchade ſo, where a perfor: is. 
extravagantly cenforious. 

PERSONS of judgment and underſtanding may 
be divided into two forts. Thoſe whoſe judg- 
ment is ſo extenfive as to comprehend a great 
deal; exiſtences, ſyſtems, univerſals: but as there 
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are ſome eyes ſo conſtituted as to take in diſtany 
objects, yet be excelled by others in regard to 
objects minute or near, ſo there are other under. 
ſtandings better calculated for the examination 
of particular objects. | 

TE mind is at firſt an open field ee par- 
titions or inclofures. To make it turn to moſt 
account, it is very proper to divide and incloſe; 

in other words, to ſort our obſervations. 

So uE men are called ſagacious, merely on ac- 
count of,. their avarice: whereas a child can clench 
its fiſt the moment it is born. 

IT is a point of prudence, when you converſe 
with your inferiour, to conſider yourſelf as con- 
verſing with his inferiour, with whom no doubt 
he may have the ſame connection that you have 
with him; and to be upon your N accord- 


ingly. . 


176 


How. deplorable then. i is a perſon's 8 8 
when his mind can only be ſupported by flattery, 


and his conſtitution. but by cordials! when the 


relief of his preſent complaint undermines its 


own efficacy, yet increaſes the occaſion for which 
it is uſed! Short is. then the duration of our tran- 
quillity, or of our lives! 

A Man, is not eſteemed. ill-natured for any ex- 
ceſs of ſocial. affection, or an indiſcreet profu- 
ſion of his fortune upon his neighbours, compa- 
nions, or friends; although the true meaſure of 
his affections is as much impaired. by this, as by 
ſelfiſhneſs. 

IIx any one's curſe can effect damnation, it is 
nat chat of the kope, 23225 that of the poor. 
PEOPLE. 
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PEOPLE of the fineſt and moſt lively genius 
have the greateſt ſenfibility, of conſequence the 
moſt lively paſſions; the violence of which puts 
their conduct upon a footing with that of fools. 
Fools diſcern the weaknefles which they have in 
common with themſelves ; but are not ſenſible of 
their excellencies to which they have no preten- 
fions ; of courſe, always inclined to diſpute the 
ſuperiority. 

WII is the refractory pupil of judgment. 

Vix ru ſhould be conſidered as a part of 
taſte, (and perhaps it is ſo more in this age, than 
in any preceding one), and ſhould as much avoid 
deceit or finiſter meanings in diſcourfe, as they 
would do puns, bad language, or falſe gram- 
mar, 

THiNK' when you are enraged at any one, 
pd. what would probably become your ſentiments 
ſhould he die during the diſpute, © 
ion, il THE man of a towering ambition, or a well- 
I). regulated taſte, has fewer objects to 1818 or to 
the I covet than the grovellers. 
is i RxFIx RD ſenſe to a perſon that is to converſe 
uch alone with boors, is a manifeſt inconvenience, 
an: As Falſtaff ſays (with ſome little variation) 


ex Company, witty company, has been the ruin 9 me. 
fu· BY 
pa- Ir envious people were univerſally to aſk . 


of ſelves, whether they would exchange their en- 
; by dire ſituations with the perſons envied, (I mean 
cheir minds, paſſions, notions, as well as their 
t ö perſons, fortunes, dignities, Kc. &c.), I will pre- 
ſume 
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ſume the ſelf- love common to human nature, 
would make them all prefer their own condi- 
tian. 
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_ Quid flatis'? nolint — atqui licet effe beatis. 


Fr this rule were applied, as it furely ought 
to be, it bids fair to prove an univerſal cure for 


envy. 


Quanto quifque fbi plura negaverit, 
A diis plura feret. Self-denial. 


A PERSON elevated one degree above the po- 
Pulace, aſſumes mare airs of ſuperiority than ons 
that is raiſed ten. The reaſon is ſomewhat ob- 
vious. His ſuperiority is more conteſtable 

TRE character of a decent, well-behaved, gen- 
tleman-like man, ſeems more eaſily attainable by 
a perſon of no great parts or. paſhons, than by 
one of greater genius and more volatility. HI is 
there na mi ement, far the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's capacity 
daes nat enable him to entertain or animate the 
company, it is the beſt he can do to render him- 
ſelf inoffenſive, and to keep bis teeth elean. But 
the perſon who has talents for diſcourſe, and a 
paſſionate deſire to enliven converſation, ought 


to have many improprieties excuſed, which in | 


the other were unpardonable. A lady of good- 
nature would forgive th: blunder of a country: 
eſquire, who, through zeal to ferve her with 2 


glaſs of later; AGES ee his ſpurs in her 
f Bruffels 


opinic 


- 


2 
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Bruſſels apron. On the contrary, the fop (who 
may in ſome ſenſe uſe the words of Horace, 


uod verum atque decens curo et rogo, et 


| — emnis in hoc ſum } 


would be entitled to no pardon for ſuch unac- 
countable miſconduct, | 


MN, in general, may be conſidered as a me- 


chanic, and the formation of happineſs as his 
buſineſs or employment; virtue, his repoſitory 
or collection of inſtruments; the goods of for- 
tune as his materials: in proportion as the work- 
man, the inſtruments, and the materials excel, 


the work will be executed in the greater per- 


. | OS 

Tae filly cenſorious are the very fel naturae, 
the moſt bitter of all bitter things; from the 
hyſſop that grows upon the wall, to the ſatiriſt 
that piſſes againſt it. | : 

I Have known a ſenſible man of opinion, that 
one ſhould not be ſolicitous about a wife's under- 
ſtanding. 
phraſe to expreſs a degree of knowledge, which 
was likely to contribute mighty little to a huſ- 
band's happineſs, I cannot be of his opinion. 
am convinced, that as judgment is the portion 
of our ſex, ſo fancy and imagination are more 
eminently the lot of theirs. If ſo, after honeſty 
of heart, what is there we ſhould ſo much re- 
quire ? A wife's beauty will foon decay, it is 
doubtful whether in reality firſt, or in our own 
opinion, Either of theſe is ſufficient to pall the 

raptures 
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raptures of enjoyment, We are then to ſeek 
for ſomething that will retain its novelty, or, 
what is equivalent, will change its ſhape when 
her perſon palk by its identity, 
nius bid faireſt for this, which have as many 
ſhapes as there can happen occaſions to exert 
them. Good-nature I always ſuppoſe. The 
wing will be expedient to exhilarate and divert 

; the latter to preſerve our minds in a temper 
to de diverted. 

I HAVE known ſome attorneys of reputable fa. 
milies, and whoſe original diſpoſitions ſeemed to 
have been open and humane. Yet can I ſcarce 
recollect one, in whom the gentleman, the Chri- 
ſtian, and even the man, was not ſwallowed uy 
in the lawyer: they are not only the greateſt 
tyrants, but the greateſt pedants, of all man- 
kind. 

RECONCILIATION is the tndeteſt part either 
of friendſhip or of love; the latter more eſpe- 
cially, in which the ſoul is more remarkably lot 
ened, Were a perſon to make uſe of art in pro- 
curing the affection of his miſtreſs, it were, per: 
haps, his moſt effectual method to contrive 1 
ſlight eſtrangement, and then, as it were imper- 
ceptibly, bring on a reconciliation, The ſoul 
here diſcovers a kind of elaſticity, and, being 
forced back, returns with an additional violence, 

ViRTVUE may be confidered as the only means 
of diſpenſing happineſs in proper Fe to 
every moment of our time. 


To judge whether one has ſufficient pleaſun 
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to render the continuation of life agreeable, it is 


not enough to ſay, Would you die? Take away 


firſt the hope of better ſcenes in this life, the 
fears of worſe in another, and the bodily pain 
of dying. 

Tres fear of death "Wis as natural as the ſen- 
ſation of luſt or of hunger; the firſt and laſt, 
for the preſervation of the individual; the other, 
for the continuation of the ſpecies. 

Ir ſeems obvious, that God, who created the 
world, intends the happineſs and perfection of 
the fyſtem he created. To effect the happineſs 
of the whole, ſelf love, in its degree, is as re- 
quiſite as ſocial; for I am myſelf a part of that 
whole, as well as another. The difficulty of aſ- 
certaining what is virtue, lies in proportioning 
the degrees of ſelf love and ſocial. Proximus 
ſum e gomet mihi Tunica Vallio Pproprior.— Cha- 
rity begins at home. It is ſo; it ought to be 
ſo ; nor is there any inconvenience ariſes to the 
public, becauſe it is general. Were this away, 
the individual muſt ſoon periſh, and conſequently 
the whole body. A man has every moment oc- 
caſion to exert his ſelf-love for the ſake of ſelf- 
preſervation 3 conſequently this ought to be 
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being MW ſtronger, in order to keep him upon his guard. 

lence. MW A centinel's attention ſhould be greater than that 
means {Wot a ſoldier on a review. 

ns toll THe ſocial, though alike conſtant, is not equal- 

ly intenſe, becauſe the felfſh, being univerſal, 

eaſur renders the ſocial leſs eſſential to the well-being 

wſWof one's neighbour. In ſhort, the ſeif love and 
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the ſocial ought to bear ſuch proportion as we 
find they generally do. If the ſelhſh paſſion of 
the reſt preponderate, it would be ſelf- deſtruc- 
tive in a few individuals to be over ſocially dif. 
poſed ; if the ſocial one prevails generally, to 
be of remarkable {clfihneſs muſt obſtruct the 
good of ſociety. 

Many feel a ſuperfluous uncalineſs for want 
of due attention to the following truth. 

WE are oftentimes in ſuſpenſe betwixt the 
choice of different purſuits. We chuſe one at 
laſt doubtingly, and with an unconquered han- 
kering after the other. We find the ſcheme 
which we have choſen anſwer our: expectation 
but indifferently 
We, therefore, repent of our choice, and imme- 
diately fancy happineſs in the paths which we 
decline; and this heightens our uneaſineſs. We 


182 


might at leaſt eſcape the aggravation of it. It 


is not improbable we had been more unhappy, 
but extremely probable we had not been leſs ſo, 
had we made a different decifion. 'This, how- 
ever, relates to ſchemes that are neither virtuous 
nor vitious. 

HAPPY dogs (ſays s a certain ſplenetic) our 
footmen and the populace! Farewell, ſays Æſop, 
in Vanbrugh, whom J both envy and deſpiſe 
The ſervant meets with hundreds whoſe conver- 
ſation can amuſe him, for one that is the leaſt 
qualified to be a companion for his maſter. 

% A PERSON cannot eat his cake and have it, 
is, as Lord Shafteſbury obſerves, a proper anſwer 
to many ſplenetic people *. But what imports 
* Complainants, | 


Moſt worldly projects will. 
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it to be in the poſſeſſion of a cake; that you do 


5 not eat? If then the cake be made to be eaten, 
f il ſays Lady better eat it, when you are moſt 
5 hungry. Pa woman ! ſhe ſeems to have act- 
1 ed by this maxim, but yet could not avoid cory: 
to ing for the cake the Hal eaten. i 
ne You ſhould calculate your appearance for the 
place where you reſide. One would rather be a 
Nt very knight in che country than his Honour Mr 
Such- a- one. - 
he THE. moſt conſummate ſelfiſhneſs would in- 
at dine a perſon, at his death, to diſpoſe of his ef- 
n- Wl fits agreeable to duty, that he may ſecure an 
me intereſt in the world to which he is going. 
On A JUSTICE and his clerk is now little more 
ill. chan a blind man and his dog. The profound 
ne- ignorance of the former, together wich the ca- 


we nine impudence and rapacity of the latter, will 
We dut rarely be found wanting to vindicate the com- 

It pariſon, The principal part of the fimilitude 
will appear obvious to every one; I mean, that 
the juſtice is as much dependent on his clerk, for 
ſuperiour inſight and implicit guidance, as the 
blind fell on his cur that leads him in a ſtring, 
Add to this, that the offer of a cruſt will ſeduce 
the conduCtors of either to drag their maſters in- 
to a kennel. 

To remark the different figure made by dif- 
ferent perſons under the fame circumſtances of 
fortune ! Two friends of mine upon a journey 
had ſo contrived as to reduce their ſinances to a 
ſngle ſixpence each. The one, with the genteel 
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and liberal air of abundance, gave his to a black 
ſhoe-boy, who wifhed his Honour a thouſand 
bleſſings; the other, having lodged a fortnight 
with a nobleman that was his patron, offered his 
to the butler, as an inftande of his gratitude, who 
with difficulty forbore to curſe him to his face, 
A Ass or two of wine extraordinary, only 
raifes a valetudinarian to that warmth of ſocial 
affection, which had naturally been his lot in a 
better ſtate of health. 
DerERENCE is the moſt complicate, the moſt 
indirect, and the moſt elegant of all compliments. 
Bu cautious not to conſider a perſon as your 
ſuper iour, . merely becauſe he is your ſuperiour 
in point of aſſurance. This has often depreſſed 
the ſpirit of a perſon of deſert and diffidence. 
A PROPER afſurance, and competent fortune, 
are eſſential to liberty. 
TASTE is ae at a leſs expenſe than fa- 
fhion. 
Our time in towns eme mort to paſs, and 
long to reflect upon; in the country, the reverſe, 
DEFERENCE; before the company, is the gen- 
teeleſt kind of flattery. The flattery of epiſtles 
affects one leſs; as they cannot be ſhewn without 
an appearance of vanity. Flattery of the ver- 
bal kind is groſs. In ſhort, applauſe is of too 
coarſe a nature to be ſwallowed in the groſs 
though che extract or een be ever * agree- 
able. 
WIEN a a for a u ſplendid N fore- 
goes an humble independency, it may be called 


an advancement, if you pleaſe : but it appears to 


8 {0 
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me an advancement from the pit to the gallery. 
Liberty is a more invigorating cordial than tokay. 

Thou c punctilios are trifling, they may be 
as important as the friendſhips of ſome per ſons 
that regard them — Indeed it is almoſt an univer- 


ſal practice to rail at punctilio; and it ſeems in 


ſome meaſure a conſequence of our attachment 
to French faſhions. However, it 1s extremely 
obvious, that punctilio never cauſed half the 
quarrels that have riſen from the freedom of 
behaviour, which is its oppoſite extreme. Were 
all men rational and civilized, the uſe of cere- 
mony would be ſuperfluous : but as the caſe is, 
it at leaſt: fixes ſome bounds to the encroach- 
ments of eccentric people, who, under the de- 
nomination of freedom, might demand the pri- 
vilege of breaking your head. 

TirERE feem near as many people that want 
paſſion as want reaſon. A 


THE world would be more happy, if perſons - 


gave up more time to an intercourſe of friend. 
ſhip. But money ingroſſes all our deference; 
and we ſcarce enjoy a ſocial hour, becauſe we 


think it unjuſtly ſtolen from the main buſineſs of 


our lives. | . 

Tux ſtate of man is not unlike chat of a kh 
hooked by an angler. Death allows us a little 
line. We flounee, and ſport, and vary our ſitu- 
ation: but when we would extend our ſchemes, 
we diſcover our confinement, checked and limit- 
ed by a ſuperiour hand, who drags us from our 
element whenſoever he pleaſes. 

TEE vulgar trace your faults, thoſe you have 
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in common with themſelves ; but they have no 
idea of your excellencies, to which they have no 
pretenſions. 

A PER$0N is fomething taller by holding up 
kis head, 

A man of ſ:nſe can be 3 eſteemed 
by none other than a man of ſenſe; a fool by 
none but a fool, We ought to act upon this 
principle. 

How melancholy is it to travel late and fa- 
tigued, upon any ambitious project, on a winter's 
night ; and obſerve the lights of cottages, where 
all the unambitious people are warm, and happy, 
or at reſt in their beds; ſome of them, ſays 
W——, as wretched as es, for aught we 
know to the contrary ! 

IT is generaily a principle of indolence that 
makes one ſo diſguſted with an artful character. 
We hate the confinement of ſtanding centinels 
in our own. defence. 

To behave with complaiſance, where one fore. 
ees one muſt needs quarrel, is ke eating before 

2a vomit. 

So ME perſons may with juſtice boaſt, that 
they knew' as much as others when they were 
but ten years old; and that their preſent know: 
ledge comprobiends after the manner that a larger 
trunk contains the ſmaller ones it incloſes. 

IT is poſtible to diſcover in ſome faces the fer 
tures nature intended, had ſhe not been fome- 
how thwarted in her Operations, Is it not eaſſ 
to remark the ſame diſtortion in ſome minds! 
There is a phraſe pretty frequent amongſt the 

vulgar, 
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10 qulgar, and which they apply to abſolute fools, 


no That they have had a rock too much in their 
cradles, —With me, it is a moſt expreſſive idiom 
up to deſcribe a diſlocated underſtanding; an un- 


derſtanding, for inſtance, which, like a watch, 


obviouſly intended to belong to a ſyſtem of the 
greateſt perfection, yet which, by ſome unlucky 
jumble, falls infinitely ſhort of it. 


than to the moſt audacious and barefaced vil- 
lain? Vet it ſeems as much a piece of juſtice to 
commend a man for talking more honeſtly than 
he acts, as it is to blame a man for acting more 


crimes by his deceit, and the other by his 1 . 
dence. 


nor walk, nor, in ſhort, laugh nor cry, nor take 
nuff, like a man of ſenſe. How obvious the 


diſtinction ! Independency, may be found in com- 


that I parative as well as abſolute abundance-; I mean 
were where a perſon contracts his. deſires within the 
now- limits of his fortune. 
arge . HERE are very few perſons who do not t loſe 
ſomething of their eſteem for yon, _ your 
e ſex #pproach to familiarity, 
fore Tux filly excuſe that is. often drawn: 9 want 
t ea of time to correſpond, becomes no one beſide a 


inds!Mcobler with ten or a dozen children dependent on 


& the ia tatching end. 
ONE, 


diſcovers a multitude of ſuch parts as appear 


Is it not the wound our pride ſuſtains by being: 
deceived, that makes us more averſe to hypocrites: 


diſhoneſtly than he talks. The ſum of the 
whole, however, is, that the one adds to other 


A Fool can neither cat, nor drink, nor ſtand, 
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ONE, perhaps, ought to make funerals as 
ſumptuous as poſſible, or as private; either by 
obſcurity to elude, or by ſplendour to employ, the 
attention, that it may not be engaged by the moſt 
ſhocking circumſtance of our humanity. 

Ir happens a little unluckily, that the perſons 


who have the moſt intimate contempt of money, 
are the ſame that have the ſtrongeſt appetites for 


the pleaſures it procures.. 


WE are apt to look for thoſe virtues in the 
characters of noblemen, that are but rarely to 
te found any where, except in the preambles to 


their patents. Some ſhining exceptions may he 
made to this rule : In general we may conſider 


their appearance with us in public, as one does: 


our wearing apparel. ** Which lord do you wear 
* to-day? Why, I did think to wear my Lord 
« #***. but as there will be little company in the 
«© Mall, 1 will e'en content myſelf to wear the 
« ſame noble peer I wore yeſterday.” 


Tas worit incouvenience of a ſmall fortune i Is, 


that it will not admit of inadvertency. Inadver- 


tency, however, ought to be placed at the head 
of moſt mens yearly accounts, and a ſum as 


regularly allotted to it as to any other article. 
Ir is with our judgments, as with our eyes. 
Some can ſee objects at a greater diſtance more 
diſtinctly, at the ſame-time leſs diſtinctly than 
others the objects that are near them. 
NoTwiTHsTANDING the airs men give them- 
ſelves; I belicve no one ſees family to more ad- 


vantage than the perſons that have no hare! in 


it. 
| 2" 
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How important is the eye to the appearance 
of an human face! the chief index of temper, 
underſtanding, health, and love. What prodi- 
gious influence muſt the ſame misfortunes have 
on ſome perſons beyond others! as the loſs of an 
eye to a mere inſolent bgauty, without the leaſt 
philoſophy to ſupport er: * 

THE perſon leaſt reſerved in his abufe of ano- 
ther's exceſs in equipage, is commonly the perſon 
who would exhibit the ſame if it had been within 
his power; the ſource of both being a diſregard 
to decorum, Likewiſe he that violently arraigns, 
or fondly indulges it, agree in ne it a 
little too ſerioufly. 

AMID the moſt mercenary ages, it is but a 
ſecondary ſort of admiration that is beſtowed: 
upon magnificence. 

AN order of beauties, as of knights, with a 
ſtyle appropriated to them, (as for inſtance, To 
the Right Beautiful Lady Such- a-one), would 
have as good a foundation as any other claſs, but 
would, at the ſame time, be the moſt invidious of 
any order that was ever inſtituted. 

ThE firſt maxim a child is taught, is, chat 


Learning is better than houſe and land; 


but how little is its influence as he owes up to 
maturity ! ; 

THERE is Gmewhat very eficnithing in the 
record of our moſt celebrated victories : I mean 
the ſmall number of the conquerors killed in pro- 
portion to the conquered. At Agincourt, it is, 


ſaid, were ten thouſand, and fourteen thouſand 
maſlacred.. 
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maſſacred. Livy's accounts of this fort are ſo 
aſtoniſhing, that one is apt to diſbelieve the hi. 
ſtorian.— All the explanation one can find, is, 
that the groſs ſlaughter is made when one fide 
takes to flight. 

A PERSON that is diſpoſed to throw off all 
reſerve before an inferiour, ſhould reflect, that 
he. has alſo his inferiours to whom he may be 
equally communicative. | 

IT is impoſſible for a man of ſenſe to guard 
againſt the mortification that may be given him 
by fools, or heteroclite characters, becaule he 
cannot foreſee them. A wit-would cannot afford 
to diſcard a frivolous conceit, though it tends to 
affront you : An old maid, a country-put, or a 
college-pedant, will ignorantly or wilfully blunder 
upon ſuch hints as muſt diſcompoſe you. 

A. MAN that is ſolicitous about his health, or 
apprehenſive of ſome acute diſorder, ſhould write 
a journal of his conſtitution for the better in- 
ſtruction of his phyſician. , _ 

GHosTs have no more connection with dark- 
neſs, than the-miſtery of a barber with that of 
a ſurgeon; yet we find they go together. Per 
haps Nox and ce were their a elegien 
parents. 

Hs makes a = hs 2 poor recompenſe who 
marries her, becauſe he has kept her company 
long after his affection is eſtranged, Docs he 
not rather increaſe the injury? 

- SECOND thoughts oftentimes are the very worſt 
of all thoughts. 
incide. aden ſecond thoughts are too fre- 


quentiy 


Firſt and third very often co- 
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quently formed by the love of novelty, of ſhew- 
ing penetration, 0 of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves from 
the mob, and have conſequently leſs of ſimpli- 
city, and more of affectation. This, however, 
regards principally objects of taſte and 1595 
Third thoughts; at leaſt, are here very proper 
mediators. 

« SET A beggar © on horſe-back, and he'll ride,” 
is a common proverb and a real truth. The 
nevus homo is an inexpertus homo, and conſequent- 
ly muſt purchaſe finery, before he knows the 
emptineſs of it experimentally, The eſtablithed 
gentleman diſregards it through habit and fami- 
liarity. 

TRE foppery of love-verſes, when a perſon is 
ill and indiſpoſed, is perfect ipecacuanha. 

AnTiqQuiTy of family, and diſtinctions of 
gentry, have, perhaps, leſs weight in this age 
than they had ever heretofore. The bend dex- 
ter or ſiniſter, the chief, the canton, or the che- 
reron, are greatly out of date. The heralds are 
at length diſcovered to have no legal authority. 
Spain, indeed, continues to preſerve the diſtinc- 
tion, and is poor: France (by our diſpute about 
a trading nobility) ſeems inclined to ſhake it off, 
Who now looks with veneration on the antedi- 
luvian pedigree of a Welchman ? Property either 
is, or is ſure to. purchaſe, diſtinction, let the king 
at arms, or the old maiden aunt preach as long 
as either pleaſes. It is ſo ; perhaps it ought to 
be ſo. All honours ſhould lie open, all encou- 
ragement be allowed to the members of trade in 
a 
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2 trading nation: And as the nobility find it 
very expedient to partake of their profits, ſo 
they, in return, ſhould obtain a ſhare in the others 
honours. One would, however, with the acqui- 


ſition of learning was as ſure a road to dignig 


' as that of riches, 
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os BOOKS ANDY WRITERS. 


T is often aſſerted by pretenders to ſingular 

penetration, that the aſſiſtance fancy is ſup- 
poſed to draw from wine is merely imaginary 
and chimerical: that all which the poets have 
urged on this head is abſolute rant and enthu- 
ſiaſm, and has no foundation in truth or nature. 
Jam inclined to think otherwiſe. Judgment, I 
readily allow, derives no benefit from the nobleſt 
cordial. But perſons of a phlegmatic conſtitution 
have thoſe excellencies often ſuppreſſed, of which 
their imagination is truly capable, by reaſon of 
a lentor, which wine may naturally remove. It 
raiſes low ſpirits to a pitch neceſſary for the ex- 
ertion of fancy. It confutes the Non eſt tanti, ſo 
frequently a maxim with ſpeculative perſons, It 
quickens that ambition, or that ſocial bias, which 
makes a perſon wiſh to ſhine, or to pleaſe. Aſk 
what tradition ſays of Mr Addiſon's converſation. 
But inſtances in point of converſation come 
within every one's obfervance, Why then may 
it not be aner to produce the ſame cffeQts in 
o 

TAE affected phraſcs T hate moſt, are thoſe 
on which your halt-wits found their reputation ; 
ſuch as pretty tri 27 27 Paint, ron: archi- 
tect, &c. 

Docrox TOVUNG Uns a farprif ing wk of 
bringing thoughts from a diſtance from their 
lurking- places, in a moment's time. | 

THERE is nothing ſo diſagreeable in works of 

A R humour 
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humour as an inſipid, unſupported vivacity ; the | 
very huſks of drollery ; bottled fmall-beer ; a 
man outriding his horſe ; lewdneſs and impo- 0 
tence; a fiery actor in a phlegmatic ſcene ; an * 
illiterate and ſtupid preacher, diſcourſing upon 
Urim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit- 
cuſhion in ſuch manner as though he would 
make the duſt and the truth fly out of it at 
once. 

AN 3 or a tranſlator, collects the merits 
of different writers; and, forming all into a 
- wreath, beſtows it on his author's tomb. The 
thunder of Demoſthenes, the weight of Tully, 
the judgment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
the ſublimity of Homer, the majeſty of Virgil, 
the wit of Ovid, the propriety of Horace, the 
accuracy of Terence, the brevity of Phædrus, 
and the poignancy of Juvenal, (with every name 
of note he can poſſibly recall to mind), are given 
to ſome ancient ſcribbler, in whom affectation and 
the love of novelty diſpoſes _ to ind out 
beauties. 
 Humovr and Vanbrugh loſe Wit and 
Longreve. 

THz vacant ſcull of a pedant generally fur- 
niſhes out a throne and a temple for vanity. 

Mar. not the cuſtom of ſcraping when we 
bow, be derived from the ancient cuſtom of 
throwing their ſhoes backward off their feet? 

« A BIRD in the air ſhall carry the tale, and 
“ that which hath wings ſhall tell the matter.“ 
Such is alſo the preſent phraſe — © A little bird 
told it me,” ——ſays nurſe —— | 


TAE 
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5 THE preference which ſome give to Virgil 
: before Homer, is often owing to complexion, 

* Some are more formed to enjoy the grand; and 
others, the beautiful. But as for invention and 
* ſublimity, the moſt ſhining qualities of imagina- 
1 tion, there is ſurely no compariſon between 


them. Vet I enjoy Virgil more. 

 AGREEABLE ideas riſe in proportion as they 
are drawn from inanimates, from vegetables, from 
animals, and from human creatures. 

ONE reaſon why the ſound is ſometimes an 
echo to the ſenſe, is, that the pleaſanteſt objects 
have often the moſt harmonious names annexed 
Wa to them, 


2 A Man of a merely argumentative caſt, will 
the 
Us read poetry as proſe; will only regard the quan- 


tum it contains of ſolid reaſoning: juſt as a 
clown aur deſſert, confidering it as fo much 
victuals ; and regardleſs of thoſe lively or em- 
blematical decorations which the cook, for ma- 
ny fleepleſs nights, has endeavoured to e 
upon it. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING all that Rouſſeau has 
advanced ſo very ingeniouſly upon plays and 
players, their profeſſion is, like that of a painter, 
one of the imitative arts, whoſe means are plea- 
fure, and whoſe end is virtue. They both alike, 
for a ſubſiſtence, ſubmit themſelves to public 
opinion; and the diſhonour that has attended 
the laſt profeſſion, ſeems not eaſily accountable. 

As there are evidently words in Engliſh poetry 
that have all the force of a dactyl, and, if pro- 
perly inſerted, have no ſmall beauty on that ac- 

R ET count, 


— 
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count, it ſeems abſurd to contract or print chem 
otherwiſe than at Any 


The 2 wall rottering o'er the trembling. ſhade. 
_ OciLvy's Day of Judgment, 


Trembling has alſo the force of a dactyl in a 
leſs degree but cannot be written otherwiſe. 

I Have ſometimes thought Virgil ſo remarka- 
bly muſical, that were his lines read to a muſician 
wholly ignorant of the language, by a perſon of 
capacity to give each word its proper accent, he 
would not fail to nate, in it all the graces of 
harmony. 

L TrinK I can obſerve: a peculiar beauty in 
the addition of a ſhort ſyllable, at the end of a 
blank verſe: I mean, however, in blank dialogue, 
In other poetry it is as ſure to flatten : which 
may be diſcerned in Prior's tranſlation of Calli- 
machus, viz. — the holy victim — Dictæan hear. f 
thiu——birth, great Rhea inferiour reptile—” 
&c, &c. for the tranſlation abounds with them; 
and is rendered by that means proſaic. 

- Taz caſe is only, proſe being an imitation of 
common life, the nature of an ode requires that 
it ſhould be lifted ſome degrees higher. 

Bor in dialogue, the language ought never 
to leave nature the leaſt out of fight, and eſpe- 
cially, where pity is to be produced, it appears to 
receive an advantage from the melancholy flow 
this ſyllable: occaſions. | Let me produce a fen 
inſtances from Otway' 8 tragedy of the Unhappy 


Marriage; - and, in order to form a judgment, let 


the 


at, 
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the reader ſubſtitute a word of equal import, 
but of a ſyllable leſs, in the place of the inſtan- 
ces I produce. (Some inſtances are number- 
leſs, where they familiarize and give an eaſe to 
dialogue.) 


Sure my ill fates upon me. 


My was I not laid in my peaceful grave, 


With my poor parents, and at reſt as they dre? 
— never ſee you now—you have been kinder, 


—Ihy was made with all my jex*s ſoftneſs, 
Yet want. the cunning, to'conceal its follies ? 
Tl jee Caftalio—tax him-with his falſehood ? 


Should you charge rough, 
I fbould but weep, and anſwer you with ſobbing. 


fen flow art from me, every place is desert, 


Surely Paradiſe is round me, 


And every lab is full of thy perfection. 
To hear thee ſpeak might calm a madman's frenz 5 
Till, by attention, he forgot his ſorrows. 


ill good men wiſh him dead or 2 end him. 


And hang upon you, like a drowning. creature. 


—Cropt this fair roſe, and rifled all its fwveetneſ$. 


ive me Chamont, and let the world forſake Me... 


Pue drank an. healing, draught 
For all my cares, and never more ſhall wrong thee... 
ßen I'm laid low in the cold grave forgotten, 
May. you be happy in a fairer bride, 
But none can ever love you, like Monimia. 
32 R 3 1 5 I 
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I sHOVLD imagine, that, in ſome or moſt of 


theſe examples, a particular degree of tender. 
neſs is owing to the ſupernumerary ſyllable ; yet 
it requires a nice ear for the diſpoſition of it, (for 
it: muſt not be univerſal); and, with this, may 
give at once an harmonious flow, a natural eaſe, 
an energy, tenderneſs, * variety to the lan- 
guage. 

A MAN of dry ſound judgment attends to the 
truth of a propoſition ;——a man of ear, and ſen- 
' fibility, to the muſic of the verſification : a man 
of a well-regulated taſte, finds the former more 
deeply imprinted on him, by the TORT ma- 
nagement of the latter. 


IT ſcems to me that what are called notes at 


the bottom of pages (as well as parentheſes in 

writing) might be generally avoided, without 
injuring the thread of a diſcourſe. It is true it 
might require ſome addreſs to interweave them 
gracefully into the text; but how much more 
agreeable would be the eflect, than to interrupt 
the reader by ſuch frequent avocations? How 
much more graceful to play a tune upon one ſet 
of keys, with varied ſtops, than to ſeek the ſame 
variety, by an awkward motion from one ſet to 
another? 

Ir bears a little hard upon our candour, that 
to take to pieces in our language ſignifies the ſame 
as fo expoſe ; and fo eg has a fignification, 
Wwhich good-nature can as little 0, as can th 
laws of etymology. 

Tux ordinary letters from friend to friend 


ſeem capable of receiving a better turn than 
mere 


| 
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mere compliment, frivolous intelligence, or pro- 
feſſions of Friendſhip continually repeated. The 
eſtabliſhed maxim to correſpond with eaſe, has 
almoſt excluded every uſeful ſubject: but may 
not exceſs of negligence diſcover affectation, as 
well as its oppoſite extreme? There are many 
degrees of intermediate ſolidity betwixt A. Weſt- 
phalia ham and a whip ſyllabub. 

I aM aſtoniſhed to remark the defect of ear 


which ſome tolerably harmonious poets diſcover: 
in their alexandrines. It ſeems wonderful that 


an errour ſo obvious, and fo very diſguſtful to a 


nice ear, ſhould occur ſo frequently as the fol- 


lowing: 


What ſeraph e er could preach 
So choice a lecture as his wondrous virtue's hore? 


The pauſe being after the fixth fyllable, it is 
plain the whole emphaſis of pronunciation is 
thrown upon the particle as. It ſeems moſt a- 
mazing to me, that this ſhould be ſo common a 
blunder. 

Simplex. munditiis has. been eſteemed univer- 
fally to be a phraſe at once very expreſſive, and 
of very difficult interpretation; at leaſt, not very 
capable to be explained without circumlocution. 
What objection can we make to that ſingle word, 
elegant? which excludes the glare and multipli- 
city of ornaments on one fide, as much as it 
does dirt and ruſtioity on the other. 5 

Tux French uſe the word naive in ſuch a 
ſenſe as to be explainable by no Engliſh word; 


unleſs 
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unleſs we will ſubmit to reſtrain ourſelves in the * 
application of the word /entimental. It means ag 
the linguage of paſſion, or the heart; in oppo- ay 
fition to the language of reflection, and the head, of 
THE * moſt frequent miſtake that is made, 
ſeems to be that of the means for the end : thus 27 
riches for happinefs, and thus learning for ſenſe, 
The former of theſe is hourly obfervable : and 
5 to the latter, methinks this age affords fre- 
quent and ſurprifing inſtances. 
I is with real concern, that I obſerve many 
perſons of true poetical genius endeavouring to 
quench their native fire, that they may exhibit 
learning without a ſingle ſpark of it. Nor is it 
uncommon to ſee an author tranſlate a book, 
when with half the pains he could write a better; 
but the tranſlation favours more of learning, 
and gives room for notes, which exhibit more, 
LEARNING, like money, may be of ſo baſe a 
coin, as to be utterly void of uſe ; or, if ſterling, 
| may require good management, to make it ſerve 
Z the purpoſes of ſenſe or happineſs. 
| WHEN a nobleman has once conferred any 
great favour on his inferiour, he ought thence- 
forth to conſider that his requeſts, his advice, 
and even his intimations become commands; 
and to propoſe matters with the utmoſt tender. 
, neſs. The perſon whom he 2 has our 
wile loſt his freedom. e 


Hac ego f naa imagine, ie reſgno- 
Wec ſamnum plebis lauds ſatur altilium; nec 
Ota divitiis Arabum liberrima muto.”  _.. 
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Here are many perſons acquire to them- 
ſelves a character of infincerity, from what 

is in truth mere inconſtancy. And there are 
_ perſons of warm, but changeable paſſions, per- 
haps the fincereſt of any in the very inſtant they 
make profeſſion, but the very leaſt to be de- 
pended on through the ſhort duration of all ex- 
tremes. It has often puzzled me, on this ac- 
count, to aſcertain the character of Lady Lux- 
borough ; yet whatever were her principles, I e- 
ſteem Lord Bolingbroke s to have been the ſame, 


She ſeemed in all reſpects the female Lord Bo- 


lingbroke. 


Tux principal, if not the only, difference be- 


twixt honeſty and honour, ſeems to lie in their 


different motives; the object of the latter be- 


ing reputation, and of the former duty. 


Ir is the greateſt comfort to the poor, whoſe 
ignorance often inclines them to an ill- grounded 


envy, that the rich muſt die as well as themſelves. 


THE common people call wit, mirth; and 


fancy, folly; fanciful and folliful they uſe in- 


diſcriminately. It ſeems to flow from hence, that 


they conſider money as of more importance than 


the perſons who poſſeſs it, and that no conduct 
is wiſe: beſide what has a tendency to enrich us. 


ONE ſhould not deſtroy an inſect, one fhould 


not quarrel with a dog, without a reaſon ſut- 
ficient. 


witho 
DOUry 
my th 
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ficient to vindicate one through all the courts of 
morality. 

THE trouble occaſioned by want of a ſervant, 
is fo much leſs than the plague of a bad one, as 
it is leſs painful to clean a pair of ſhoes Sh un- 
dergo an exceſs of anger. 

Tat fund of ſenſible diſcourſe is linuted ; 
that of jeſt and badinerie is infinite, In many 
companies then, where nothing is to be learned, 
it were, perhaps, better to get upon the familiar 
footing; to give and take in the way of raillery. 

WHEN a wife or miſtreſs lives as in a jail, 
the perſon that confines her lives the life of a 
jailor. 

TukRkE ſeems ſome analogy betwixt a perſon's 
manner in every action of his life. 

Lapy Luxborough's hand-writing was, at the 
ſame time, delicate and maſculine. Her fea- 
tures, her air, her underſtanding, her motions, 
and her ſentiments, were the ſame. Mr W 
in the ſame reſpects, delicate, but not maſculine. 
Mr G — rather more delicate than maſcu- 
line. Mr rather more maſculine than 
delicate. And this, in regard to the three laſt, 
extends to their drawing, verſification, &c. &c. 
Cc. | 5 
Ricurs deſerve the attention of young per- 
ſons rather than old ones, though the practice 
is otherwiſe. | 

To conſume one's time and fortune at once, 
without pleaſure, recompenſe, or figure, is. like 
pouring forth one's ſpirits rather in phleboto- 
my than enjoyment. 


PARENT'S 
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PAREN TS are generally partial to great viva- 
city in their children, and are apt to be more or 
leſs fond of them in proportion to it. Perhaps 
there cannot be a ſymptom leſs expreſſive of fu- 
ture judgment and ſolidity. It ſeems thorough- 
ly to preclude not only depth of penetration, but 
alſo delicacy of ſentiment. Neither does it ſeem 
any way conſiſtent with a ſenſibility of pleaſure, 
notwithſtanding all external appearances. It is 
a mere greyhound puppy in a warren, that runs 
at all truths, and at all ſorts of pleaſure ; but 
does not allow itſelf time to be ſucceſsful in ſe- 
curing any, It is a buſy bee, whoſe whole time 
paſſes away in mere flight from flower to 
flower, without reſting upon any” a ſufficient 
time to gather honey. 

THE Queen of Sweden declared, Oh did not 
love men as men, but merely becauſe they 
© were not women.“ What a ſpirited piece of 
ſatire ! / = | 
IN mixed converſation, or amongſt perſons of 
no great knowledge, one indulges one's ſelf in diſ. 
courſe that is neither ingenious nor ſignificant, 
Vapid frivolous chit-chat ſerves to paſs away the 
time, But corked up again in retirement, we 
recover our wonted ſtrength, ſpirit, and flavour, 

THE making preſents to a lady one addreſſes, 
is like throwing armour into an enemy's camp, 
with a reſolution to recover it. 

HE that lies abed all a ſummer's morning, 
loſes the chief pleaſure of the day: he that give 
up his youth to indolence, undergoes a loſs of 


the ſame kind, | 
HE SPLEEN 
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SPLEEN is often little elſe than obſtructed per- 
ſpiration. | 

THE regard men externally profeſs for their 
ſuperiours, | is oftentimes rewarded—in the man- 
ner it deſerves. 

METHINKs all men ſhould meet with a reſpect 
due to as high a character as they can act be- 
e 

SHINING characters are not always the moſt 
agreeable ones. The mild radiance of an eme- 
rald is by no means leſs pleaſing than the glare 
of a ruby. 

 ManxinD fuffers more by the conflict of con- 
trary paſſions, than that of paſſion and reaſon : 
yet, perhaps, the trueſt way to quench one paſ- 
ſion is to kindle up another. 

PRUDENT men ſhould lock up their motives, 
giving only their intimates a key. 

THE country- eſquire limits his ambition to a 
pre-eminence in the knowledge of horſes ; that 
is, of an animal that may convey him with eaſe, 
credit, and ſafety, the little journeys he has to 
go. The philoſopher dire&s his ambition to 
ſome well- grounded ſcience, which may, with 
the ſame credit, eaſe, and ſafety, tranſport him 
through every ſtage of being; ſo that he may 
not be overthrown by paſſion, nor trailed inſi- 
pidly along by apathy. 

Tou Tweedle played a good fiddle; but, no- 
thing ſatisfied with the inconſiderable appellation 
of a fiddler, dropped the practice, and is now no 
character. | 

Tux beſt time to frame an anſwer to the 

Vor. II. 8 letters 


A. 
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letters of a friend, is the moment you receive 
them. Then the warmth of friendſhip, and the 
intelligence received, moſt forcibly co-operate, 
THe philoſophers and ancient ſages, who de- 
claimed againſt the vanity of all external ad- 
vantages, ſeem in an equal degree to have coun- 
tenanced and authoriſed the mental ones, or they 
would condemn their own example. 
SUPERIORLTY in wit is more frequently the 
cauſe of yanity than ſuperiority of judgment ; as 
che perſon that wears an ornamental ſword, is 
ever more vain than he that wears an uſeful one. 


THE perſon who has a ſuperiority in wit, is 


enabled, by the means of it, to ſec his ſuperiori- | 


ty: hence a deference expected, and offence ta- 
ken, upon the failure. Add to this, that wit, 
conſidered as fancy, renders all the paſſions 
more ſenſible; the Tove of fame more .remark- 
ably ſo; and you have ſome ſort of reaſon for 
the revenge taken by wits upon thoſe who W 
them. | 

' In the quarrels of our friends, it is incum- 
bent on us to take a part; in the quarrels of 
mere acquaintance, it is needleſs, and. perhaps 
impertinent. 

Wux I have e aught by way of 
mere amuſement, your reflection upon the coſt 
not only intimates the bargain 1 have made to be 
a bad one, but tends to make it ſo. 

. Had I the money thoſe paintings coſt,” ſays 
Torpor, + 66- methinks I wonld have diſcovered 
<« ſome better method of diſpoſing of it.” << And 


in what would you have expended it 2” Al 
« would 
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would buy ſome fine horſes.” © But you Kid 
« already what anſwer your purpoſe !” Ves, 

but I have a particular fancy for a fine horſe.” 
« And have not I, who bought theſe pictures, 
« the ſame argument on my fide ?” The truth 
is, he who extols his on amuſements, and con- 
demns another perſon's, unleſs he does it as they 


hear relation to virtue or vice, will at all times 


find himſelf at a loſs for an argument. 


Pro L of real genius have ſtrong paſſions}. 
people of ſtrong paſſions have great partiali- 
ties; fuch as Mr Pope for Lord Bolingbroke, 
Sc. Perſons of flow parts have languid paſſions, 
and perſons of languid paſſions have little par- 
tality, They neither love, nor hate, nor look, 

nor move, with the energy of a man of Aen. 
The faults of the former ſhould be balanced 
with their excellencies; and the blameleflneſs of 
the latter ſhould be weighed with their inſigni- 
fancy. Happineſs and virtue are, perhaps, ge- 


nerally diſpenſed with more equality than we are 
aware. 


EXTREME volatile kid ſprightly tempers ſeem 
inconſiſtent with any great enjoyment. - There 
is too much time waſted in the mere tranſition 
from one object to another. No room for thoſe 
deep impreſſions which are made alone by the 
duration of an idea; and are quite requiſite to 
any ME ſenſation either of pleafure or of 
pain. The bee to collect honey, or the ſpider 
to gecher poiſon, muſt abide ſome time upon 
the weed or flower. They whoſe fluids are mere 
ſal volatile, ſeem rather cheerful than happy men. 


8 2 The 
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The temper above deſcribed is oftener the lot of | 
wits than of perſons of great abilities. ; 
THERE are no perſons more ſolicitous about 
the preſervation of rank than thoſe who have . 
no rank at all. Obſerve the humours of a coun- ; 
try-chriſtening, and you will find no court in c 
Chriſtendom ſo ceremonious as. the quality of p 
Brentford. 0 
CRITICs will ſometimes: an the faulry ſtate 1 
of a compoſition to the improved one, through hi 
mere perverſeneſs: in like manner ſome will ex- 
tol a perſon's paſt conduct, to depretiate his at! 
preſent. Theſe are ſame of the numerous ſhifts lie 
and machinations of envy, | 
TREES afford us the advantage of ſhade in 
ſammer, as well as fuel in winter; as the ſame 
virtue allays the fervour of intemperate paſſions 
in our youth, and ſerves to comfort and keep us 
warm amid the rigours of old age. 
_ Tas term indeciſion, in a man's character, im- 
plies an idea very nicely different from that of 
irreſolution; yet it has a tendency to produce it; 
and, like that, has · often its nen in exceſſive 
delicacy and refinement. - | 
- PERSONS. of proud yet abject ſpirits will de- 
foile you for thoſe diſtreſſes for which the ge- 
nerous mind will pity, and endeavour to be- 
friend you : A. hint, to whom only you. ſhould 
diſcloſe, and from whom you ſhould conceal 
them. Yet, perhaps, in general, it may be pru- 
dent to conceal them from ne of an oppo- 
ſite party. 
1 HE facrificing of our anger to our intereſt i is 
oftentimes 
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oftentimes no more than the exchange of a pain- 
ful paſſion for a pleaſurable. 

Tux are not five in five hundred that pity, 
but at the fame time alſo deſpiſe ; a reaſon that 
you ſhould be cautious to whom and where you 
complain. The furtheſt a prudent man ſhould 
proceed, in general, is to laugh at ſome of his 
own foibles, when this may be a means of re- 
moving-envy from the more parent parts of 
his- character. 

EFFEMINACY of appearance, and an exceſſive 
attention to the minuter parts of dreſs, is, I be- 
lieve, properly, in the general run, eſteemed a 
ſymptom of irreſolution. But yet inſtances are 
ſeen to abound in the French nation to the con- 
trary. And in our own, that of Lord Mark 
Kerr was an inſtance equal to a thoufand. A 
ſnuff-box hinge rendered inviſible, was an obs 
ject on which his happineſs: appeared to turn; 
which, however, might be clouded by a ſperk 
of dirt, or wounded by a hole in the heel of his 
ſtocking. Yet this man's intrepidity was ſhewn 
beyond all contradiction. What ſhall we ſay 
then of Mr ——, of manners very delicate, yet 
poſſeſſed of a poetical vein fraught with the no- 
bleft and ſublimeſt images, and of a mind re- 
markably well ſtored with the more maſculine 
parts of learning? Here, perhaps, we muſt re- 
main in ſuſpenſe ;— for though taſte does not im- 


ply manners, ſo neither does it preclude them: 


or what hinders, that a man ſhould feel that 
ſame delicacy i in regard to real We which 


be does 1 in regard to dreſs? 
n "7. 11 
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Ie bcaeffrexnc be not in a perſon” s will, what 


imp orts it to mankind, that it is ever ſo much in r 
his power? And yet we ſee how much more F 
regard is generally paid to a worthleſs man of - 
fortune, than to the moſt benevolent beggar that i 
ever uttered an ineffectual bleſſing. It is all agree- 0 


able to Mr Burke's theſis, that the formidable n 
idea of power affects more deeply than the moſt fc 


beautiful image we can conceive of moral virtue, A 
A PERSON that is not merely ſtupid, is natu- ſu 
rally under the influence of the acute pafſions, w] 


or the ſlow. — The principle of revenge is meant fri 
for the ſecurity of the individual; and ſuppoſing fed 
a; perſon has not courage to put it immediate- 
ly into practice, he commonly ſtrives to make 
himſelf remarkable for the perſeverance of his 
refentment. Both theſe have the fame motive 
to impreſs a dread upon our enemies of injuring 
us for the future: and though the world be 
more inclined to favour the raſh than the phleg- 
matic enemy, it is hard to ſay which of the two 
has given rife to more diſmal conſequences.— The 
reaſon. of this partiality may be deduced from 
the ſame original, as the preference that is given 
to downright impudence before hypocriſy. To 
be cheated into an ill- placed eſteem, or to be un- 
dermined by concealed malignity, difcovers 2 Th. 
contempt for our underſtanding, and leflens the 
idea we entertain of it , ourſelves. . They hurt 
our pride more than open violence, or undiſ- 
guiſed impudence. 

KINC James the Firſt, willing to involve the 


regal power in myſtery, that like natural object 
| 1 
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nat it might appear greater through the fog, decla- 


in red it preſumption for a ſubject to ſay, © what 
Ire « a king might do in the fulneſs of his power.“ 
of — This was abſurd; but it ſeems preſumption 
hat in a man of the world, to fay what means a man 
ee- of genius may think inſtrumental to his happi- 
ble neſs. W uſed to ſay, it was preſumption 
oft for him to make conjectures on the occaſion, 
ue. A perſon of refinement ſeems to have his plea- 
itu- ſures diſtinct from the common run of men; 
Dns, what the world calls important, is to him wholly 
ant frivolous ; and what the world:eſteems frivolous, 
ling ſeems eſſential to his tranquillity. 
ate- Tre apparatus of a funeral among the middle 
lake rank of people, and ſometimes among the great, 
his has one effect that is not frivolous. It in ſome 
tive meaſure diflipates and draws off the attention 
ring from the main» object of concern. Weaker minds 
1 be MW find a ſort of relief in. being compelled to give 
ileg- directions about the manner of interment : and 


two che grave ſolemnity of the hearſe, plumes, and 
The eſcutcheons, though they add to the force of 
from MW terrour, diminiſh that of ſimple grief. 
ziven THERE are ſome people whom you cannot re- 

To W gard, though they ſeem deſirous. to, oblige you, 10 
e un- WW nay, even though they do you actual ſervices. vil 
rs 2 This is the caſe where-ever their ſentiments. are 7 
s the WF too widely different from your own. Thus a 
hurt perſon truly avaricious can never make himfelf 
dif- truly agreeable to one enamoured with the arts 

and ſciences. A perſon. of exquiſite ſenſibility 

e the WF and tenderneſs can never be truly pleaſed with 
bjectz another of no feelings; who can ſee the moſt 


intimate 


Ain 
Na 1 
18. 
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intimate of his friends or kinds ed expire without 
any greater pain than if he beheld a pitcher 
broken. Thefe, properly ſpeaking, can be ſaid 
to feel. nothing but the point of a fword; and 
one could more eaſily pardon them, if Gis apa- 
thy were the effect of philoſophy, and not want 
of thought. But what I would inculcate, is, with 
tempers thus different one ſhould never er 
any cloſe connection. 


Lupis et agnis unte ſortito obtigit, 
Tecum mihi diſcordia eft.. 


Vet it may be a point of prudence to ſhew them 
civility, and allow a toleration to their various 
propenſities. To converſe much with them, 
would not only be painful, but tend to injure 
your own diſpoſition ; and to aim at obtaining 


their applauſe,” would only: ate your character 


inconſiſtent-. f Q 


TrrRs are ſome people who find a gloomy 


kind of pleaſure in glouting, which could hardly 
be increaſed by the ſatisfaction of having their 
wiſhes granted. This is, ſeemingly, Aa bad cha- 
rafter, and*yet often connected with a ſenſe of 
Honour, of-conſcious merit, with warm gratitude, 
great ſincerity, and _— other 2 qua- 
Reies. 

"THERE is a e en ir in women 
with which one not only ought to be contented; 
but abſolutely pleaſed.— One would not in 
them require the unfathomable abyſs. _ 

Tun worſt confequence of gratifying our paſs 
Gam | in regard to objects of an indifferent na- 


ut 
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md 
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ture, is, that it cauſes them to proceed with 
greater violence towards other and other objects, 
and ſo ad infinitum. I with, for my pocket, an 
elegant etui; and gold to remove the pain of 
wiſhing, and partake the pleaſure of enjoyment. 
I would part with the purchaſe-money, for 
which I have leſs regard; but the gratification 
of this wiſh would generate fifty others, that 
would be ruinous. See Epictetus; who, there- 
fore, adviſes to reſiſt the firſt. 

VIRTUE and agrecableneſs are, I fear, too 
often ſeparated ; that is, externals affe& and 
captivate the fancy, where internal worth is 
wanting to engage and attach one's reaſon :---A 
moſt perplexing circumſtance; and no where 
more remarkable, than when we ſee a wiſe man 
totally enſlaved by the N of a * he de- 
ſpiſes. 

I £Now not whether 1 years do not 
cauſe one to eſteem fewer PO and to. bear 
with more. 

QUERE, whether friendſhip for the ſex do 
not tend to leſſen the ſenſual appetite, and vice 
verſa ? 

Iruixk I never knew an inſtance of great 
quickneſs of parts being Joined with great ſo- 
lidity. The moſt rapid rivers are ſeldom o or ne- 
ver deep. 

To be at once a rake, and to ns in the cha: 
racter, diſcovers at the ſame time a bad diſpoſi- 
tion and a bad taſte. 8 

Tuxkk are perſons who ſlide inſenſibly into 
an habit of contradiction. Their firſt endeavour, 
upon hearing aught aſſerted, is to diſcover where- 
in 
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in it may be plauſibly diſputed. This, they ima- 
gine, gives an air of great ſagacity; And if they 
can mingle a jeſt with contradiction, think they 
diſplay great ſuperiority, One ſhiould be cautious 
againſt the advances of this kind of propenſity, 
which loſes us friends, in a matter ae of 
no conſequence. | 

Tx ſolicitude of peers to preſerve or to ex- 
alt their rank, is eſteemed no other than. a 
manly and becoming ambition. The care of com- 
moners on the fame ſubject is deemed either va- 
nity, formality, or pride. | 

AN income for life only ſeems the beſt calcu- 
lated for the circumſtances and ſituation of mor- 
tal man: the farther property in an eſtate in- 


creaſes the difficulty of diſengaging our affections 


from this world, and of thinking in the manner 


We ought to think of a ſyſtem from which we 


muſt be entirely ſeparated, 


5 * that . . my li Ie Nm 
„ 


: So RPRISE quickens eee and expecta · 


tion baniſlies ſurpriſe. This is the ſimple reaſon 


why few pleaſures that have ingroſſed our atten- 


tion previoufly, ever. anſwer our ideas of them. 
Add to this, that imagination is a great magni- 
fier, and cauſes the hopes we conceive. to grow 


too large for thtir object. Thus expectation does 


not only deſtroy the advantage of furpriſe, and 
ſo flattens pleaſure ; but makes us hope for an 
imaginary addition, which gives the Pain of di- 
— 
Ox 
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4 1 | 
x On RELIGION. 

8 F noni were to bawl out, God for ever * 
y „ Huzza!” (which is a mark of reſpect to 


of Uigs upon any event chat is deſerving of na- 
tional, gratitude), why were not this equivalent to 
a regular thankſgiving ? At leaſt zealots and de 


5 votees, who are ſuch mighty advocates for the 
fervour of «devotion, ſhould prefer it, as what is 
2 generally. more ſincere and unaffected, 

| 116] II. Fee! | 
eu- PRRHASs we ſhould not pray to God “ to 
or- © keep us ſtedfaſt in any faith,” but condition- 
in- ally, that it be a right one. | 
2 III. 
0 Wann © tire is falling, I have ſeen the 1 


ers, by a trivial jerk with a rope, throw it upon 
the ſpot where they would with it ſhould lie. Di- 
vines underſtanding this text too literally, pre- 
tend, by a little interpoſition in the article of 
death, to regulate a perſon's everlaſting happi- 
neſs. I fancy the alluſion win Hardly counte- 
nance their preſumption, 2 | 
WHEN, misfortunes happen to ſuch as diſſent 
from us in matters of religion, we call them judg- 
ments; when to thoſe of our own ſect, we call 
them trials; when to perſons neither way diſtin- 
guiſhed, we are content to impute them to the 
ſettled courſe of things. | 5 
Ix regard to church · muſic, if a man cannot | 


| be aich to be merry or cee when he 
ON | 18 
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is tickled till he laughs, why ſhould he be eſtcem- fo 
ed devout or pious, when he is tweedled into zeal 4 
by the dron pipe of an organ? — In anſwer to 
this it may be ſaid, that if ſuch an elevation of "__ 
the ſpirits. be not meritorious, be not devotion, 


yet it is attended with good conſequences ; as it the 
leaves a good impreſſion upon the mind, favour- bel 
able to virtue and a religious life. we 
THe rich man, adjoining to his country-ſcat, of 
erects a chapel, as he pretends, to God Almighty, Oy 
but, in truth, to his own vain-glory ; furniſhes it ſrc 
with luxurious conveniencies for prayers that dai 
will be never ſaid. The poor man kneels by his _ 
bed-ſide, and goes to heaven before him. low 
I SHOULD think a clergyman might diſtinguiſh 1 
himſelf by compoſing a ſet of ſermons upon the tha f 
ordinary virtues extolled in claſſic writers, intro- n 


ducing the de flouriſhes of Horace, Ju- 00 
venal, &c. 5 
I. AGAINST family pride might be taken from . ] 
Juvenal's Stemmata quid faciunt, Horace's Non a 
quia Moecenas, and Mar ius's ſpeech in Salluſt. 
The text, Is not this Joſeph the carpenter's ſon?” 

2. A SERMON upon the advantages of com- 
petency, contentment, and rural life, might be 
abundantly embelliſhed from the -claffics, and 
would be both grateful and ſerviceable to the 
common people; as the chief paſſion from which 
they ſuffer is envy, I believe, miſplaced. 

3. ANOTHER might be calculated for each 
ſeaſon of the year ; illuſtrating the wiſdom, the 
power, and the benevolence of Providence.— How 


idle to forego ſuch fair and * ſubjectz, 
"un 
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for the ſake of widening the breach betwixt grace 
and works, predeſtination and election, ſolving 
the revelations, or aſcertaining the preciſe | na- 
ture of Urim and Thummim ? 

IT is a common argument amongſt divines, i in 
the behalf of a religious life, that a contrary 
behaviour has ſuch conſequences when we come 
to die. It is indeed true, but ſeems an argument 
of a ſubordinate kind: the article of death is 
more frequently of ſhort duration: Is it not a 
ſtronger perſuaſive, that virtue makes us happy 
daily, and removes the fear of death from our 
lives antecedently, than that it ſmooths the pil- 
low of a death- bed? 

IT is a queſtion, whether the remaining ſu- 
perſtitions among the vulgar of the Englith na- 
tion ought wholly to be removed? The notion 
of a ghoſt's appearance for the diſcovery of mur- 
der, or any flagrant act of injuſtice ; © That what 
is got over the devil's back, will be ſpent un- 
« der. his helly :* .** That cards are che devil's 
% books,” &c. 
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» Ir there be numbers of people that murder 


and devour their ſpecies ; that have contradictory 
notions of beauty; that have deemed i it merito- 
rious to offer up human ſacrifices, to leave their 
parents in deſerts of wild beaſts, to expoſe their 
offspring as ſoon as born, &c. &c. there ſhould 
ſeem to be no univerſal moral ſenſe, and, of con- 
ſequence, none, 

IT is not now, We Kd fee Riad in the 
« eaſt,” but, We have ſeen the ſtar on his 
* breaſt, and are come to worſhip him.“ 

Vo. II. 5 Iv 
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IT is A and I believe juſtly enough, that f 
crimes, appear leſs hainous to a perſon that is | 
about committing them, than to his conſcience 
afterwards. Is then the crime to be imputed to 


him in the degree he foreſaw it, or in that he re- 5 
fects upon it? Perhaps the one and the other * 
may incline towards an extreme. P 
Turk word religio amongſt the Romans, and : 
the word church among the Chriſtians, ſeem to . 
have more interpretations than almoſt any other. a 


 Malus procidit, ea religione moti. — Livy, p. 1150, pe 
vol. 2. here religion ſcems to mean prodigy. — Si | 
quis tale ſacrum ſolenne duceret, nec ſeæ ſine religione the 
et piaculo id omittere poſſe. Livy, 1157. here it ma 
ſeemingly. means impiety; piaculum being ſuch alix 
an offence as nequared expiatory ſacrifices 8 


Tuntum religep potuit ſuadere mahrum 4 


here it means PERRIN: - as it does often in Lu- 
cretius. | 

THe pope's wanton excommunications, | his ca. 
pricious pardon of ſins, his enormous indul- 
gences, and other particulars of like nature, ſhew 
that (whatever religions may practife cruelty) it 
is peculiarly the church that makes a jeſt of God 
Almighty. | 

Tak word church has theſe different ſenſes. 

1. A $ET of people ordained to affiſt at di 
vine ſervice. 
2. Tre members of a certain religious pri 
lion, including clergy and laity. 


3. A LARGE N ve building dedicated to the 
| ſervice 


more than a means of deſtruction, 
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ſervice of God; and furniſhed with becher TI 


veniencies for thofe who meet to worſhip him. 

4. A ox of people who too frequently ha- 
raſs and infeſt the laity according to law, and 
who conceal their real names under that of a a 
ſpiritual court. 

How ready have all nations been, altes ha- 
ing allowed a proper portion of laud and praiſe 
to their own abilities, to attribute their ſucceſs in 
war to the peculiar favour of a juſt Providence! 
Perhaps this conſtruction, as it is often applied, 
argues more of preſumption than gratitude. In 
the firſt place, ſuch is the partiality of the hu- 
man heart, that, perhaps, two hoſtile nations may 
alike rely upen the juſtice of their cauſe ; and 
which of the two has the better claim to it, none 
but Providence can itſelf diſcover. In the next; 
it mould be obſerved, that fuceeſs by no means 
demonſtrates juſtice. Again, we wuſt not whols 
ly forget to conſider, that ſucceſs may be no 
And laſt - 
ly, fuppeſing ſucceſs to be really and abſolutely 
good, do we find that individuals are always fa- 
voured with it in proportion to their deſert; and 
if not individuals, why muſt we then ſuppoſe it 
to be the uniform recompenſe of fociety ? 

Ir is often given as a reaſon why it is incum- 
bent on God Almighty's juſtice, to puniſſi or xe - 
ward ſocieties in this world, becauſe hereafter 
they cannot be puniſhed or rewarded on account 
of their di diſſolution. It is indeed true, that hue 
man vengeance mult act frequently in the groſs; 
and whenever 2 government declares war againſt 


* 4 
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a foreign ſociety, or finds. it needful to chaſtiſe 
any, part of its own, muſt of neceflity involve 
fome- innocent individuals with the guilty, But 
it does not appear ſo evident, that an omniſcient 
and omnipotent Being, who knows the ſecrets of 
all hearts, and is able to make a diſtinction in 
wh puniſhments, will judge his unhappy crea- = 

ures by theſe indiſcriminate and imperfect laws. 
. 8 TIES then are to be conſidered as the uf 


caſual or arbitrary aſſortments of human inſti- _ 
tution. To ſuppoſe that God Almighty will, by B 
means of puniſhments, often called judgments, « 
deſtroy them promiſcuouſly, is to ſuppoſe that wh 
| he will regulate his government according to the 5 | 
cabals of human wiſdom. I mean to be under- | 
ſtood here, with regard to what are called judg- - 


ments,. or, in other words, preternatural inter- 
poſitions of Providence, In à natural way, the 
conſtitution of the univerſe requires; that the 
good muſt often ſuffer with the bad part of ſo- 
ciety. But in regard to judgments upon whole 
bodies, (which we have days appointed to depre- 
cate), let us introduce a caſe which may ſerve to 
luſtrate the improbability. | 
Socit TIEs, I ſuppoſe then, are not divine, but 
human bundles. | 
IMAGINE a man to mix a large quantity of 
ſand and gunpowder, then parcel out the com- 
poſition into different heaps, and apply fire to 
them ſeparately. The fire, it is very obvious, 
would take no notice of the bundles; would by 


no means eonſume, here and there, a bundle in 
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the groſs, but would affect that part of every por- 
tion that was combuſtible. 

IT may ſpeciouſly enough be ſaid, what greater 
injuſtice is it to puniſh a ſociety promiſcuoully, 
than to involve an innocent ſon in the punith- 
ment due to a finful father? To this I anſwer, 
the natural ſyſtem (which we need not doubt, 
upon the whole, is right) occaſions both the good 
and bad to ſuffer many times indiſcriminately. 
But they go much further, —They ſay, God, as 
it were, interferes in oppoſition to the ſettled 
courſe of things, to puniſh and include ſocieties 
in one promiſcuous vengeance. Were he to in- 
flict extraordinary puniſhments diſtinct from thoſe 
which fin entails upon us, he ſurely would not 
regulate them by mere human aſſortments, but 
would make the juſter diſtinction of yn and- 
evil individuals. 

NE ITITRHER do I ſce why it is ſo a ary that 
ſocieties, either here or hereafter, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed as . The ſoul that ſinneth, it ry 
die. 

How happy may a lord biſhop beider a pen - 
ſant at the hour of death, by beſtowing on him 
his blefling, and giving him aſſurance of ſalva - 
tion? It as the ſame with regard to religious opi- 
nions in general. They may be confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed to their hearts content, becauſe they 
aſſent implicitly to the opinions of men who: 
they think ſhould know. A perſon of diſtin- 
guiſhed parts and learning has no ſuch advan- 
tages: friendleſs, wavering, ſolitary, and, through 
his 1 ſituation, incapable of much aſſiſtance. 
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If the ruitic's tenor of behaviour approach nearer n 
to the brutes, he alſo appears to approach nearer <6 
to their happineſs, i 11 th 
You pray for happineſs. —Conſider the a8. ri 
tion or diſpoſition of your mind at the time, and 02 
vou will find it naturally tends to produce it. 1 
In travelling one contrives to allow day- light ot! 
for the worſe part of the road. But in life, how m 
hard is it that every unhappineſs ſeems united to- ent 
wards the cloſe of our journey! Pain, fatigue, th 
and want of ſpirits, when ſpirits are more im- in 


mediately neceſſary to our ſupport, of which no- 1 
thing can ſupply the place beſide religion and cbr 
philoſophy. But then the foundation muſt be 10 
laid in meditation and inquiry; at an unmoleſted por 
feaſon, when our faculties are ſtrong and vigo- un 
rous; or the tempeſt will moſt probably throy tibl. 
down the ſuperſtructure. 2 

How is a man ſaid to be guilty of incredulity ? beit 
Are there not fizes of underſtandings adapted to 5 
the different forts, and as it were Gzes of nar- 
rations ? 

CoNnsSCIENCE is adſcititious; I mean W 
dy conviction, which may be well or ill grounded; 
therefore no certain teſt of truth, but at moſt 
times a very fahrn =nd a very ent admo- 


nitor. 
THE 1 af decke and ſocial affecion 


of minds, ſcem in many reſpects analogous. 

_ ATTRACTIONS of either kind are leſs per- 
ſpicuous, and leſs perceptible, through a variety 
of counter- attractions that diminiſh their effect. 
Were two perſons to meet in Hpahan, though 


quite ſtrangers to each other here, would they 
not 
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not go near 0 feel a kind of friendſhip, on the 
ſingle ſcore of their being Engliſhmen ? Woulg 
they not paſs a cheerful evening together over 
rice and ſherbet ?—In like manner, ſuppoſe two 
or three contemporaries only to meet on the ſyr- 
face of the globe amid myriads of perſons of all 
other ages whatſoever, would they not diſcover a 
mutual tenderneſs, even though they had been 
enemies when living? What then remains, but 
that we revive the memory of ſuch relations now, 
in order to quicken our benevolenee ? That we 
are all countrymen, is a conſideration that is more 
commonly inculcated, and limits our benevolence 


to a ſmaller number alſo, That we are contem- 


poraries, and perſons whom future Hiſtory Hall 
unite, who, great part of us, however impercep- 
tibly, receive and confer reciprocal benefits; this, 
with every other circumſtance that tends to 
heighten our philanthropy, ſhould be brought 
to mind as much as poitible, during our abode 
upon earth. Hereafter, it may be juſt and re- 
quiſite to comprehend all ages of mankind. 

THE beſt notion we can conceive of God, may 
be, that he is to the creation what the foul is to. 
the body : 

—Deus eft quodcungye vides, vbicungue moverit. 

Wax is man, while we reflect 1 a Deity, 
ot very words are werks, and all aa 
works are wonders! - 

PRAYER is not uſed to inform, for God i is m- 
niſcient; not to move compaffion, for God is 


without paſſions; not to ſhew our gratitude, for 


God knows our hearts, May not a man that 
has 
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Has true Notions, be a pious man wars ad he be 
filent ? | 

To honour God is to conceive els notions of 
him, ſays ſome ancient that I have forgot. 

I KNOW not how Mr Pope's aſſertion is con- 
fiſtent with the ſcheme- of a See provi- 


dence. 
3 aher cauſe | 
As not by partial, but by general laws: NC 
WIA one underſtands by a general provi- 4 
tua is that attention. of the Almighty. to the. | 
works of his creation, by which they purſue their | 
or iginal. courſe, . without deviating into ſuch ec- 355 
centric. motions as. muſt immediately tend to the un 
deſtruction of it. Thus a philoſopher is enabled din 
to foretell eclipſes with preciſion; and a ftone me 
thrown. upward, drops uniformly to the ground. IA 
Thus an injury awakes. reſentment, and a good. tior 
office endears to us our benefactor. And it ſcems tho 
no unworthy idea of Omnipotence, perhaps, to _ 
vat! 


ſuppoſe he at firſt conſtituted a ſyſtem that ſtood 
in no need either of his. counteracting or ſuſ- 1 
pending the firſt laws of motion. 
Buer after all the mind remains, and we can 
ſhew it to be either impoſſible or improbable 
that God directs the will. Now, whether the di- 
vine Being occaſions a ruin to fall miraculouſly, 
or in direct oppoſition to the ordinary laws of 
nature, upon the head of Chartres, — or whether 
he inclines Chartres to go near a wall whoſe 
centre of gravity is e makes no ma- 
terial difference. 4 100 fl 
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1 BELIEVE that, generally ſpeaking, perſons 
eminent in one branch of taſte have tlie 
principles of the reſt; and to try this, I have of- 
ten ſolicited a ſtranger to hum a tune, and have 
ſeldom failed of ſucceſs, This, however, does 
not extend to talents beyond the ſphere of taſte ; 
and Handel was evidently wrong, when he fan? 
cied himſelf born to command a troop of horſe. 

MaxK&iNnD, in general, may be divided into 
perſons of underſtanding, and perſons of geni - 
us; each of which will admit of many ſubor- 
dinate degrees. By perſons of underſtanding, I 
mean perſons of ſound judgment, formed for 
mathematical deductions, and clear argumenta- 
tion. By perſons of genius, I would characteriſe . 
thoſe in whom true and genuine fancy predomi- 
nates, and this whether aſſiſted or not by culti- 
vation. 

I nave thought that genius 4 da 
may, in ſome reſpects, be repreſented by a liquid 
and a ſolid. The former is, generally ſpeaking, 
remarkable for its ſenſibility, but then loſes its 
impreſſion foon ; the latter is leſs ſuſceptible of 
impreſſion, but retains it longer, 

Diviping the world into an hundred ores; | 
I am apt to believe the calculation might be thus 


adjuſted. | | | , 


Pedants — 15 
Perſons of common ſenſe— 40 


Wits 
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Wits 5 
Fools 15 


Perſons of a wild uncultivated taſte — 10 
Perſons of original taſte, improved by art ; 


—— —„—¾ 


Tuns is hardly any thing fo uncommon as 
a true native taſte improved by education. 

Tre object of taſte is corporeal beauty : for 
though there is manifeſtly a 
chrum, an honeſlum, and decarum, in moral ac- 
tions; and although a man of taſte that is not 
virtuous, commits a greater violence upon his 
ſentiments than any ather perſon; yet, in the 
ordinary courſe of ſpeaking, a perſon is not 
_ termed a man of taſte, RP . he is 2 
man' of virtue. 

ALL beauty may be divided into 1 and 

relative, and what is compounded of both. 

I is nat uncommon to hear a modern Qui- 
vate inſiſt upon the ſuperiority of his ido] or Dul- 
einea; and, not content to pay his own tribute 
of adoration, demand that of others in favour of 
her accompliſhments. "Thoſe of grave and ſober 
ſenſe cannot avoid wondering at a difference of 
opinions, which are in truth ſupported by no 
cxKerian. 

Every ane, 8 ought to FR 3 mea - 


ſure of beauty, before be grows eloquent vpon 


the ſubject. 

EvERY thing ſeems to 8 its 3 
to beauty, on account of its colour, ſmogthneſs, 
variety, uniformity, partial reſemblance to fame- 
thing cli, proportion, or ſuitableneſs to the end 

propoſod, 


re geren, 2 pul- 
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propoſed, ſome connection of ideas, or a mixture 
of all theſe. 

As to the beauty of colours, cher preſent ef: 
fect ſeems in proportion to their impulſe; and 
ſcarlet, were it not for habit, would affect an In- 
dian before all other colours. 

RESEMBLANCES wrought by art, pictures, 
buſtoes, ſtatues, pleaſe. 

CorumNs, proportioned to their incumbent 
weight ; but herein we ſuppoſe homogeneous ma- 


terials ; it is otherwiſe, in caſe we know that a 


column is made of iron. 

HaBiT herein ſeems to have an influence to 
which we can affix no bounds. Suppoſe the 
generality of mankind formed with a mouth from 
ear to ear, and that it were requiſite in point of 
reſpiration, would not the preſent make of 


mouths have ſubjected a man to the name of 
Bocha chica? 


IT» probable, mat a Aae would require 


more colour in his Chloe's face, than a courtier. 

W may ſee daily the ſtrange effects of habit 
in reſpect of faſhion. To what colour or pew 
portions does It not reconcile us 

ConcEi1T is falſe taſte, and very widely dif- 
ferent from no taſte at all. 

BEAUTY of perſon ſhould, perhaps, be eſtis 
mated according to the proportion it bears to 
ſuch a make and features as are moſt likely ro 
produce the love of the oppoſite ſex. The look 
of dignity, the look of wiſdom, the look of de- 
licacy and refinement, ſeem, in ſome meaſure; 
foreign. Perhaps che 1 of ſenſibility 

| may 
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may be one ingredient, and that of health ano- 
ther. At leaſt, a cadaverous countenance is the 
moſt diſguſting in the world, 
- I Know not if one reaſon of the different 
opinions concerning beauty be not owing to ſelf. 
love, People are apt to form fome criterion 
from their own . perſons or poſſeſſions. A tall 
perſon 2pproves the look of a folio or oftavo ; a 
ſquare thick-ſet man is more delighted with a 
quarto. This inſtance, at leaſt, may ſerve to ex- 
plain what I intend. i ve 

I BELIEVE it e happens that a per- 
ſon may have what the artiſts call an ear and an 
eye, without taſte: For inſtance, a man may 
ſometimes have a quickneſs in diſtinguiſhing the 
ſimilitude or difference of lines and ſounds, with - 
out any ſkill to give the proper feſerence be- 
twixt the combinations of them. 5 

Tas TE produces different effects upon diffe- 
rent complexions. It conſiſts, as I have often 
obſerved, in the appetite and the diſcernment; 
then moſt properly ſo called, when they are uni- 
ted in equal proportions. | 

WHERE the diſcernment is predominant, a 
mot on is pleaſed with fewer objects, and requires 
perfection in what he ſees. Where the appetite 
_—_ he is ſo much attached to beauty, that he 
feels a gratification in every degree in which it 
is manifeſted. I frankly own myſelf to be of 
this latter claſs: I love painting and ſtatuary ſo 
well, as to be not undelighted with moderate 
performances. 


THE reaſon people vary in their opinions of 
a 


FLY 


as... is 
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2 portrait, I mean, with regard to the reſem- 
blance it bears to the original, ſeems no other 
than that they lay ſtreſs on different features in 
the original ; and this different ſtreſs is owing 
to different complexions of mind. 


PEOPLE of little or no taſte commend a per- 


ſon for its corpulency. I cannot ſee why an 
excreſcence of belly, cheek, or chin, ſhould be 
deemed more beautiful than a wen on any other 
part of the body. Through a connection of 


ideas, it may form the beauty of a pig or an 


ox. 
Tu RE ſeems a pretty exact analogy Bobwithi 
the objects and the ſenſes. Some tunes, ſome 


taſtes, ſome viſible objects, pleaſe at firſt, and 


that only; others only by degrees, and then 


long. —(Raſpberry-jelly—Green-tea—Alley-Croa- 


ker—Air in Ariadne—A. baron's robe—and a 
biſhop's lawn). Perhaps ſome of theſe inſtan- 
ces may be ill enough choſen, but the thing i is 
true. E 

TuxEs with words pleaſe me the more in 
proportion as they approach nearer to the natu- 
ral accent of the words to which they are aſſign- 
ed. Scotch tunes often end high their lan- 
guage does the ſame. | 1 
To how very great a degree the appearance 
of health alone is beauty, I am not able to de- 


termine. I preſume the moſt regular and well- 


proportioned form of limbs and features is at 
the ſame time the moſt healthful one; the fit- 
teſt. to perform the functions and operations of 


the body. If ſo, a perfectly healthful. form is a 


Vor. II. 1 * perfectly 
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perfectly beautiful form, —Health is beauty, and 
the moſt perfect health is the moſt perfect beau- 
ty. To have recourſe to experience; the moſt 
ſickly and cadaverous countenance is the leaſt 
provocative to love, or rather the moſt incon- 
ſiſtent with it. A florid look, to appear beauti- 
ful, muſt be the bloom of health, and not the 
glow of a fever. 

AN obvious connection may be traced e 

moral and phyſical beauty, the love of ſymme- 
try and the love of virtue, an elegant taſte and 
perfect honeſty. We may, we muſt, riſe from 
the love of natural to that of moral beauty, 
Such is the concluſion of RO and of my Lord 
. Shafteſbury. - 
WIERE-EvzER there is a want of taſte, we ge- 
nerally obſerve a love of money, and cunning; 
and whenever taſte prevails, a want of prudence, 
and an utter diſregard to money. 

Tas TE (or a juſt reliſh of beauty) ſeems to 
diſtinguiſh us from the brute creation, as much 
as intellect, or reaſon. We do not find that 
brutes have any ſenſation of this ſort. A bull 
js goaded by the love of ſex in general, without 
the leaſt appearance of any diſtinction in favour 
of the more beautiful individual. Accordingly 
men devoid of taſte are in a great meaſure in- 

different as to make, complexion, feature; and 
find a difference of ſex ſufficient to excite their 
paſſion in all its fervour. It is not thus where 
there is a taſte for beauty, either accurate or er- 
roneous. The perſon of a good taſte requires 
real beauty in the FORT of his paſſion ; and the 
: _ perſon 
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perſon of bad taſte requires ſomething which he 
ſubſtitutes in the place of beauty. | 
PERSONS of taſte, it has been aſſerted, are al: 
ſo the beſt qualified to diſtinguiſh, and the moſt 
prone to admire moral virtue: nor does it in- 
validate this maxim, that their practice does not 
correſpond, The power of acting virtuouſly 
depends in a great meaſure upon withſtanding 
à preſent, and perhaps ſenſual gratification, for 
the ſake of a more diſtant, and. intellectual ſatis- 
fiction. Now, as perſons of fine taſte are men 


of the ſtrongeſt ſenfual appetites, it happens that, 


in balancifig preſeat and future, they are apt e- 


nough to allow an unreaſonable advantage to the 
former, 


On the other hand, a more phlegma- 
tic character may, with no greater ſelf-denial, 
allow the future fairer play. But let us wave 
the merely ſenſual indulgences; and let us con- 


ſider the man of taſte in regard to points of 


meum and tuum ; in regard to the virtues of 
forgiveneſs ; in "ep? to charity, compaſſion, 
munificence, and magnanimity; and we cannot 


fail to vote his taſte the glorious triumph which 


it deſerves: | 
THERE: is a kind of counter-taſte, founded 
on ſurpriſe and curioſity, which maintains a ſort 


of rivalſhip with the true; and may. be expreſſed 
Such is the fondneſs of 


by the name Concetto. 
ſome perſons for a knife- haft made from the roy- 
al oak, or a tobacco- ſtopper from a mulberry- 
tree of Shakeſpear's own plariting, It gratifies 


an empty curioſity, Such is the caſual reſem- 


blance of Apollo and the nine Muſes in a piece 
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of agate; a dog expreſſed in feathers, or a wood- 
cock in mohair. They ſerve to give ſurpriſe, 
But a juſt fancy will no more eſteem a picture, 
becauſe it proves to be produced by ſhells, than 
a writer would prefer a pen, becauſe a perſon 
made it with his toes. In all ſuch caſes, difficulty 
ſhould not be allowed to give a caſting weight; 
nor a needle be conſidered as a painter's inſtru- 
ment, when he is ſo much better furniſhed with 
A pencil *. 

| Pennars no print, or even painting, is capa- 
ble of producing a ſigure anſwerable to the idea 
Which poetry or hiſtory has given us of great 
men: A Cicero, for inſtance, an Homer, a Cato, 
or an Alexander. The ſame, perhaps, is true of 
the grandeur of ſome ancient buildings. — And 
the reaſon is, that che effects of a pencil are diſ- 
tinct and limited, whereas the deſcri iptions of 
the pen leave the imagination room to expatiate; 
and Burke has made it extremely obvious, that 
indiſtinctneſs of outline is one ſource of the 
{ublime. | : 


- WHAT an abſurdity is it, in the framing even 


prints, to ſuffer a margin of white paper to ap- 
pear beyond the ground, deſtroying half the 
relievo the lights are intended to produce ? 
Frames ought to contraſt with paintings, or to. 
appear as diſtin as poſſible e: for which reaſon, 


* Cornelius Ketel born at Gon8a in 1548; landed in England 
1573; ſettled at Amſterdam 158 1; took it into his head i0 
grow famous by Ware with his fingers inſtead of pen! 8.— 

The whim took nis ſucceſs increaſed—his fingers appea: iag 
too eaſy tools, he then undertook to pa nt with his feet. 


See H. Walpole's book of painters, 


frames 
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frames of wood inlaid, or otherwiſe variegated 


with colours, are leſs ſuitable than gilt ones, 
which exhibiting an appearance of metal afford 
the beſt contraſt with colour. 
Tur peculiar expreflion in ſome portraits is 
owing to:the greater or leſs manifeſtation of the 
foul in ſome of the features. 

TAERE is, perhaps, a ſublime and a beauti- 


ful in the very make of a face, excluſive of any 


particular expreſſion of the ſoul ; or, at leaſt, 
not expreſſive of any other ths: a tame. diſ- 
paſſionate one. We ſee often what the world 
calls regular features, and a good complexion, 
almoſt totally unanimated by any diſcovery of the 
temper or underſtanding... Whenever the regu- 
larity of feature, beauty of complexion, the 
ſtrong expreſſi on of ſagacity and generoſity, 
concur in one face; the features are irrefiſtible. 

Bu x even here it is to be obſerved, that a fort 
of ſympathy has a prodigious bias. Thus a pen- 


five beaut with regular features and com- 
V. 


plexion, will have the preference with a ſpecta.- 
tor of the penſive caſt; and ſo of the reſt. 

TEE ſoul appears to me to diſcover herſelf 
moſt in the mouth and eyes; with this difference, 
that the mouth ſeems tlie more expreſſive of the 
temper, and the eye of the underſtanding. 

Is a portrait, ſuppoſing it as like as can be to 
the perſon for whom it is drawn, a more or leſs 
beautiful object than the original face? I ſhould 
think, a perfect face muſt be much more plea- 
ling than any repreſentation of it; and a ſet of 
ugly features much more ugly chan the moſt ex- 


Þ U 3 act 
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act reſemblance that can be drawn of them. 
Painting can do much by means of ſhades, bur. 
not equal the farce of real relievo.; on which ac- 
count it may be the advantage of bad features to 
have their effect diminiſhed. ; but ſurely, never 
can be the intereſt of good ones. 

SorTxEss of manner ſeems to be in painting, 
what ſmoothneſs of ſyllables is in language; : af- 
fecting the ſenſe of ſight or hearing, previous to. 
any correſpondent paſſion. 

TEE “theory of agreeable ſenſations? founds: 
them upon the greateſt activity or exerciſe an- 
object occaſions to the ſenſes, without proceed-. 


ing to. fatigue. Violent contraſts. are upon the 


footing of roughneſs or- inequality.—Harmony or 
ſimilitude, on the other hand, are ſomewhat co- 
genial to ſmoothneſs.—In other words, theſe two 
recommend themſelves, the one to our love of 


action, the other to our love of reſt, A medi- 


um, therefore, may be moſt + {EIA to the 
generality. 

AN harmony in colours 6 as requiſite as 
a variety of lines ſeems neceſſary, to the pleaſure 
we expect from outward forms. The lines, in- 
deed, ſhould be well varied; but yet the oppoſite 
ſides of any thing ſhould ſhew a balance, or an 
appearance of equal quantity, if we would ſtrive 
to pleaſe a well- conſtituted taſte, 

IT is evident enough to me, that perſons often 
occur who may be faid to have an ear to muſic, 
and an eye for proportions in viſible objects, 
who, nevertheleſs, can hardly be ſaid to have a 
reliſh or taſte for either. I mean that a perſon 

| | | may 
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may diſtinguiſh notes and tones to a nicety, and 
yet not give a diſcerning choice to what is pre- 
ferable in muſic. The ſame in objects of ſight, 

Ox the other hand, they cannot have a proper 
feeling of beauty or harmony, without a power 
of diſcrinunating thoſe notes. and. proportions 
on which harmony and beauty ſo fully depend. 

WHAT is ſaid, in. a treatiſe lately publiſhed, 
for beauty's being more common than deformity 
(and ſeemingly with excellent reaſon), may be 
alſo ſaid for virtue's beirig more common than 
vice. 

QUERE, Whether beam do not as much re- 
quire an oppoſition of Hay as it does an har- 
mony of colours ? 

THE paſſion for antiquity, as ſuch, ſeems in 
ſome meaſure oppoſite to the taſte for beauty or 
perfection. It is rather the foible of a lazy and 
puſillanimous diſpoſition, looking back and reſt- 
ing with pleaſure on the ſteps by which we have 
arrived thus. far, than the bold and enterpriſing 
ſpirit of a genius, whoſe ambition fires him only 
to reach the goal; ſuch as is deſcribed (on ano- 
ther occaſion) in the zealous and active chari- 
oteer of Horace. f 


hunc atque hunc ſuperare labaret, 
Inſtat equis auriga ſuos vincentibus ; illum 
Praeteritum temnens, extremos inter euntem. 


AGc4in, the 


Nil actum reputans, fi quid reſtaret agendum, 
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1s the leaſt applicable of any character to a 
mere antiquarian.; who, initead of endeavour- 
ing to improve or to excel, contents himſelf, per- 
haps, with diſcovering the very name of a firſt 


inventor, or with tracing back an art that 


is flouriſhing, to the very firſt ſource of its ori- 
ginal deformity. 

I rave heard it claimed by adepts in muſic, 
that the pleaſure it imparts to a. natural ear, 
which owes. little or nothing to cultivation, is 


by no means to be compared to what they feel 


themſelves from the moſt perfect compoſition, — 


The ſtate of the queſtion may be beſt explained 


by a recourſe to objects that are analogous.-!Is a 


country- fellow leſs ſtruck with beauty than a 


philoſopher or an anatomiſt who knows how that 


beauty is produced? Surely no. On the other 
hand, an attention to the cauſe. may ſomewhat 
interfere with the attention. to the effect. They 
may indeed feel a pleaſure of another ſort.— The 
faculty of reaſon may obtain ſome kind of ba- 
lance, for what the more ſenſible faculty of the. 


imagination loſes.. 


T'am much inclined to ſüppoſe our ideas of 
beauty depend greatly upon habit. What I mean 


is, upon the familiarity with objects which we 

happen to have ſeen fince we came into the 
world. Our taſte for uniformity, from what we 
have obſerved in the individual parts of nature, 
a man, a tree, a beaſt; a bird, or inſect, &c. our 
taſte for regularity from what is within our power 
to obſerve in the ſæveral perfections of the whole 


ſyſtem. 


A 
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A LANDSCAPP, for inſtance, is always irregu- 


lar; and to uſe regularity in painting or garden- 


ing, would make our work unnatural and dif- 
agreeable. Thus we allow beauty to the differ- 
ent, and almoſt oppoſite nn of all ani- 
mals. | 
THERE 1s, I think, a beauty in ſome forms, 
independent of any uſe to which they can be ap- 
plied. I know not whether this may not be re- 
ſolved into ſmoothneſs of ſurface, with variety 


to a certain degree, that is comprehenſible with- 


out much difficulty, 
As to the dignity of colours, Quere, Whether 
thoſe that affect the eye moſt forcibly, for in- 
tance, ſcarlet, may not claim the firſt place; al- 
lowing their beauty to cloy ſooneſt ; and other 
colours, the next, according to their impulſe; 
allowing them to produce a more durable plea- 
fure ? | 
Ir may be convenient to divide beauty into the 


abſolute, and the relative Abſolute is that a- 
bove mentioned, Relative is that by which an 


object, or part of an object, pleaſes, through the 


relation it bears to ſome other. 


Ou taſte of beauty is, perhaps, compounded 


, of all the ideas that have entered the imagina- 


tion from our birth. This ſeems to occaſion the 
diterent opinion that prevails concerning it, 
For inſtance, a foreign eye eſtcems thoſe fea- 
tures and dreſſes handſome which we think de- 
formed. | 
Is it not then likely that thoſe who have ſeen 
moſt objects thr oughout the univerſe, ceteris 
: fgaribus,. 
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paribus, will be the moſt impartial judges? be- 


cauſe they will judge trueſt of the general pro- 
portion which was intended by the Creator, and 


is beſt. a 

TRE beauty of moſt objects is partly of che 
abſolute, and partly of the relative kind. A 
Corinthian pillar has ſome beauty dependent on 
its variety and ſmoothneſs, which I would call 
abſolute ; it has alſo a relative beauty, dependent 
on its aperneſs and foliage ; which authors ſay 
was firſt copicd from the leaves of plants, and 


the ſhape of a tree. 


UnirorMITY ſhould, patho; be added as: 


another ſource of abſolute beauty, (when it ap- 


pears in one ſingle object). I do not know any o- 
ther reaſon, but that it renders the whole more 
eaſily. comprehended. It ſeems that nature her- 
felf conſiders it as beauty, as tlie external parts of 
the human frame are made uniform to pleaſe the 
fight ; which is rarely the caſe of the internal, 

that are not ſeen. 


_ HuTcuxzsox determines abſolute beauty to 
depend on this, and on variety; and fays it is 


in a compound ratio of both. Thus an octagon 
excels a ſquare; and a ſquare, a figure of un- 
equal ſides. But carry variety to an extreme, and 
it loſes its effecti For inſtance, multiply the num- 
ber .of angles till the mind loſes the uniformity 
of parts, and the figure is lefs Pleafing: or, as 
it approaches nearer to a round, it may be ſaid 
to be robbed of its variety. 

Bu r, amidſt all theſe culogiums of variety, it is 
proper to obſcrye that novelty ſometimes requirss- 


4. 
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a little abatement. I mean, that ſome degree of 
familiarity introduces a diſcovery of relative beau- 
ty, more than adequate to the bloom of novelty. 
This is now and then obvious in the features 
of a face, the air of ſome tunes, and the flavour 
of ſome diſhes, In ſhort, it requires ſome fami- 


liarity to become acquainted with the relation 


that parts bear unto m_ whole, or one object to 
another. 

VARIZ Tx in the ſame object, where the beau- 
ty does not depend on imitation, (which is the 
caſe in foliage, buſtoes, baflo-relievos, painting), 
requires uniformity. For inſtance, an octagon is 
much more beautiful than a figure of unequal 


ſides, which is at once various and diſagree- 


able. | | | f 
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Written at a ferme ornee, near Birmingham, 


By the late Lady LuxBorOUGH. 


; IS Nature here bids pleaſing ſcenes ariſe, 
And wiſely gives them Cynthio to reviſe ; 

To veil each blemiſh, brighten every grace, 

Yet ftill preſerve the lovely parent's face. 

How well the bard obeys, each valley tells; 

Theſe lucid ſtreams, gay meads, and lonely cells; 

Where modeſt art in filence lurks conceal'd, 

While nature ſhines ſo gracefully reveal'd, 

That the triumphant claims the total plan, | 

And, with freſh pride, adopts the work of man. 
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To WitLran Snexsroxn, Eſq; at the LEA“ 
0% Es. 


Hy Mr 3 of ee 
Vellem in amicitia fic erraremus ! Hon. 


EE ! the tall youth, by partial fate's decree, 
To affluence born, and from reſtraint ſet free. 
Eager he ſeeks the ſcenes of gay reſort, 
The mall, the rout, the play-houſe, and the court: 
Soon for ſome varniſli'd nymph of dubious fame, 
Or powder'd peereſs, counterfeits a flame. 
Bchold him now, enraptur'd, ſwear and ſigh, 
Dreſs, dance, drink, revel, all he knows not Why; 
Till, by kind fate reſtor'd to country-air, 
He marks the roſes of ſome rural fair: 
Smit with her unaſtected, native charms, 
A real paſſion ſoon his boſom warms ; 
And wak'd from idle dreams, he takes a wife, 


And taſtes the es happineſs of life. 


Thus i in the vacant ſeaſon of the year, 
Some Templar gay begins his wild career, 
From ſyat to ſeat o'er pompous ſcenes he flies, 
Views all with equal wonder and ſurpriſe ; 

Till fick of domes, arcades, and temples grown, 
He hies fatigu'd, not ſatisfy'd, to town. 
Vet if ſome kinder genius point his way 


To where the muſes o'er thy Leaſowes ſtray, 
Charm'd with the ſylvan beauties of the place, 


Where art aſſumes the ſweets of nature's face, 
"VOL. i. X Each 


„re 


Each hill, 4 dale, each conſecrated grove, 
Each lake, and falling ſtream his raptiire move. 


Like the ſage captive in Calypſo's grott, 
The cares, the pleaſures of the world forgot, 
Of cali content he hails the genuine ſphere, 
And longs to dwell a bliſsful hermit here. 
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VERSES received by the poſt, from a 
Lady unknown, 1761. 


Ealth to the bard in Leaſowes' happy groves ; 
.: Health, and. ſweet converſe with the muſe 
he loves! 
EF he humbleſt vot'ry of the tuneful nine, 
With trembling hand attempts her artleſs line, 
In numbers ſuch as untaught nature brings; 
As flow, ſpontaneous, like thy native ſprings. 


But ahl what airy forms around me riſe ! 
The ruſſet mountain glows with richer dies; 
In circling dance a pigmy croud appear, 
And hark! an infant voice ſalutes my car. 
« Mortal, thy aim we know, thy taſk approve 3 
„His merit, honour, and his genius love: 
„For us what verdant carpets has he ſpr cad, 
Where nightly we our myſtic mazes wead ? 
For us, each thady grove, and rural ſear, 
« His falling ſtreams, anch flowing numbers ſweet : 
« Didſt thou n not mark, arid the winding dell, 
«© What tuneful verſe ae the moſſy cell? 
There every fairy of our ſprightly train 
« Reſorts, to bleſs the woodland and the plain, 
wa © here, as we move, unbidden beauties glow, 
Phe green turf brigktens, and the violets blow; 
5 And there, with thought ſublime we bleſs the 
V 
Nor we inſpire, nor he attends, in vain.“ 
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Go, ſimple rhymer ! bear this meſſage true; 
The truths that Fairies dictate none ſhall rue. 
Say to the bard in Leaſowes? happy grove, 
Whom Dryads honour, and whom Fairies love 
Content thyſelf no longer that thy lays, 
«© By others foſter'd, lend to others praiſe ; ' 
No longer to the fav'ring world refuſe 
The welcome treaſures of thy poliſh'd muſe ; 
The ſcatter'd blooms that boaſt thy valu'd name, 
Collect, unite, and give the wreath to fame: 
*+* Ne'er can thy virtues, or thy verſe engage 


More ſolid praiſe than in this happieſt age, 
« When ſenſe and merit's cheriſh'd by the thronc, 


And each illuſtrious privilege their own. 


O lead her bluſhing from the daiſy d green, 


% 'Tho* modeſt be thy gentle muſe, I ween, 3 
« A fit attendant on Britannia's Queen. 


Ye ſportive elves, as faithful I relate 


Th intruſted mandates of your fairy-ſtate, 


Viſit theſe wilds again with nightly care ; 

So ſhall my kine, of all the herd, repair 
In healthful plight to fill the copious pail ; | 
My ſheep. lie pent with fafety in the dale: 
My poultry fear no robber in the rooſt ; 

My linen more than common whiteneſs boaſt : 
Let order, peace, and houſewifery be mine ; 
SHENS TONE, be ner. e. and fortune thine. 


Cors w 0VLDIM. 
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On the diſcovery of an echo at EDOBASTON. 


| N ä 1 

A ! what art thou, whoſe voice unknown 

H Pours on theſe plains its tender moan ? 
Art thou the nymph in SHENSTONE's dale, 

Who doſt with plaintive note bewail- 
That he forſakes th* Aonian maids, . 
To court inconſtant rills and ſhades ?. 
Mourn not, ſweet nymphs, alas, in vain 
Do they invite, and thou complain 


Vet while he woo'd the gentle throng, 
With liquid lay, and melting ſong, 
The liſt'ning herd around him ſtray'd, 
In wanton friſk che lambkins play'd, 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 
Her azure limbs amid the wave. 
The graces danc'd ; the roſy band 
Of ſmiles and loves went hand in hand; 
And purple pleaſures ſtrew'd the way 
With ſweeteſt flowers; and every ray 
Of each fond Muſe with rapture fir'd, 
To glowing thoughts his breaſt inſpir'd. 
The hills rejoic'd, the valleys rung, 
All nature ſmil'd while SHENSTONE ſung. 


of 


A. k 

| So charm'd his lay; but now no more — 

Ah! why doſt thou repeat— no more? 
AY. Ev'n + 
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Ev'n now he hies to deck the grove, 
To deck the fcene the Muſes love; . J 
And ſoon again will own their ſway, 

And thou reſound the peerleſs lay, 

And with immortal numbers fil! Fe 
Tach rocky cave, and vocal hill. | ” 
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„ER SE by Mr DopslEv, on his firſt 
arrival at the LEaSOWES, 1754. 


OW ſhall I fix my wand'ring exe! ? Where 


. "md 

*« 'The ſource of this inchantment ? Dwells it in 
The woods? Or waves there not a magic wand 
«© O''er the tranflucent waters? Sure, unſcen, 
«© Some fav'ring power directs the happy lines 
Fhat ſketch theſe heauties; ſwells the riſing hills 
And ſcoops the dales to nature's fineſt forms, 
Vague, undetermin'd, infinite; 1 

« By line or compaſs, yet, ſupremely fair.“ 


So ſpake Philenor, as with raptur'd gaze _ 
He travers'd Damon's farm. From diſtant plaigs 


He ſought his friend's abode : nor had the fume. 


Of that new-form'd. Arcadia reach'd. his ear. 


And thus. the ſwain, as oer each hilt and dale, 
Thro' lawn or thicket be purſu'd his way. 
« What is it gilds the verdure of thefe meads 
With hues more bright than fancy paints the 

flowers : 

« Of Paradiſe ? What Naiad's guiding hand 
Leads, thro” the broider'd vale, theſe lucid rills, 
That, murmuring as they flow, bear melody 


40 Along their banks; and, thro' the vocal ſhades, 


Improve the muſic of the woodland choir ? 
«© What penſive Dryad rais'd yon ſolemn grove, 
Where minds contemplative, at cloſe of day 

«« Retiring,. 


ad. hes. 


nns e s rio 


„ Retiring, muſe o'er nature's various works, 
«-Her wonders venerate, or her ſweets enjoy - 
What room for doubt? Some rural deity. 


© Preſiding, ſcatters o%er th' unequal lawns, 
* In beauteous wildneſs, yon fair ſpreading trees; e 
And, mingling woods and waters, hills and : 

dales, 7 


And herds and bleating flocks, domeſtic fowl, 
« And thoſe that ſwim the lake, ſees riſing round 
More pleaſing landſcapes than in Tempe's vale | 
« Peneus water d. Yes, ſome ſylvan god | 
«Spreads. wide the varied proſpe&-; waves the 
woods, 

« Lifts the proud hills, and clears the mining) lakes; 
« While from the congregated waters pour'd, 
The burſting torrent tumbles down the ſteep, 
In foaming fury; fierce, irregular, | 
Wild, interrupted, croſs'd with rocks and roots, 
„And interwoven trees; till foon abſorb'd, 

« An op'ning cavern all its rage entombs. 

« So vaniſh human glories ! Such the pomp . 

« Of ſwelling warriours, of ambitious kings, 

«© Who fret and ſtrut their hour upon the ſtage . 
„Of buſy life, and. then are heard no more. 


8 


Ves, tis enchantment all And ſee, the ſpells, 
The powerful incantations, magic verſe, | 
«> Tnſcrib'd on every tree, alcove, or urn,— 

« Spells! —Incantations l ah; my tuneful friend ! 

oy Thine are the numbers! thine che wondrous- 
work — 

«Yes, great magician! now I read thee right, 


And lightly welgh all ſorcery but thine. 
| «6 No 


Ms SHENSTONE 4 


No Naiad's leading ſtep conducts the rill; 

Nor ſylvan god preſiding ſkirts the ba 

In beauteous wildneſs, with fair ſpreading trees; 

Nor magic wand has circumſcrib'd the feene. 

„Tis thine own taſte, thy genius that preſides, 

Nor needs there other deity, nor needs 

« More potent ſpells than they.” No more'the 
... ſwain, 

For lo, ke Damon, o'er the tufted 8 

Advancing, - leads him to the focial doms. 
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VER SES: written at the gardens of Wir- 
LIAM, SHE r hy, near Amer. 
1756. 6 | 


Ile terra un. ibi 1 omne 
Angulus ridet. Hox. 


W OULD. you theſe, lov'd receſſes trace, 
And view fair nature's modeſt face! 85 
See her in every field- flower bloom ? 
O'er every thicket ſhed perfume ? 

By verdant groves, and vocal hills, 

By moſly grotts, near purling rills, 
Where-e'er you turn your wond'ring eyes, 


chold her win without diſguiſe, 


What tho' no pageant trifles here, 
As in the glare of courts, appear ; . 
Tho' rarely here be heard the name 
Of rank or title, power or fame ; 

Yet, if ingenuous be your mind, 

A bliſs more pure and unconfin'd 
Your ſtep attends, Draw freely nigh, 
And meet the bard's benignant eye : 

On him no pedant forms await, 

No proud reſerve fhuts up his gate; 
No ſpleen, no party- views controul 
Phat warm benevolence of ſoul, 
Which prompts the friendly gen'rous part, 
Regardleſs of each venal art; 
Regardleſs of the world's acclaim, 
And courteous with no ſelfiſh aim. 


Draw 
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| 251 
Draw freely nigh, and welcome find, | 5 


If not the coſtly, yet the kind. P 1 
O he will lead you to the cells 8 ll 
Where every muſe and virtue dwells, | i 
Where the green Dryads guard his woods, 2 1 
Where the blue Naiads guide his floods; 
Where all. the ſiſter-gtaces - gay, 1 55 | 
That ſhap'd his walk's meand” Ting way, | 
Stark-naked, or but wreath'd with flowers, 
Lie ſlumb'ring ſoft beneath his bowers. 


Wak'd by the ſtock-dove's melting ſtrain, 
Behold them riſe ! and, with the train 
Of nymphs that haunt the ſtream or ' grove, 


. + » 4 * 


Join hand in hand—attentive gize— ll 
And mark the dance” s myſtic maze. | 


& Such is the Wiyike LINE, wer oy. 2 
For ever dear to fancy's eye 
Von ſtream that wanders down the dale, 
The ſpiral Wood, the winding vale, 
* path which wrought with hidden kill, 
Slow twining ſcales yon diſtant hill 
« With fir inveſted—all combine 
* recommend the WAVING LINE. 


© The hints rod of Bacchus fair, 
*© The ringlets of Apollo's hair, 
„The wand by Maia's offspring borne, 
The ſmooth volutes of Ammon's horn, 
** The ſtructure of the Cyprian dame, 
_ And each fair female's beauteous frame, 
«« Shew, 
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* Shew, to the pupils of deſign, 
„The triumphs of the WAYING LINE. ” 


Then gaze, and' mark chat union wert, 
Where fair convex and concave meet; 
And while, quick ſhifring as you ſtray, 
The vivid ſcenes on fancy play ; 

The lawn, of aſpect ſmooth and mild ; 
'The foreſt-ground, groteſque and wild; ; 
The fhrub that ſcents the mountain-gale ; 
The ſtream 'rongh daſhing down the dale, 
From rock to rock, in eddies toſt ; 
The diſtant lake.in which tis loſt; 

Blue hills gay beaming thro' the viade 5. 5 
Lone urns that Tolemnize the ſhade ; 
Sweet interchange of all that charm 

In groves, meads, dingles, rivulets, farms! 
If aught the fair confuſion pleaſe, | 
Wiſh laſting health, and laſting eaſe, -_ 
To him who form'd the bliſsful bower, 
And gave thy life one tranquil hour; 
Wiſh peace and freedom —theſe poſſeſt, 
His temperate mind ſecures the a 


But if thy ſou! ſuch bliſs deſpiſe, 85 
Avert thy dull incurious eyes; | 
Go fix them there, where gems and om 
| Improv'd by art, their power untold ; 
Go try in courtly ſcenes to trace 
A fairer form of nature's face: 
Go ſcorn $1MPLICITY—but know, 
That all our heart-felt joy's below, 
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That all which virtue loves to name, 
Which art conſigns to laſting fame, 
Which fixes wit or beauty's throne, 
Derives its ſource from HER ALONE. 
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To Wil. I M Surg eTC ; of % . 
6 WILLIAM OHENSTONE, 2 in his fichneſs. 


FCC 
By Mr WoODHOUSE. 
FIUL3AD 
V flow'ry plains, ye breezy woods, 
Ye bowers and gay alcoves, 


Ye falling ſtreams, ye ſilver floods, 
Ye grottoes, and ye groves |! 


Alas, my heart feels no delight, 
Tho' I your charms ſurvey; 
While he conſumes in pain the night, 

In languid ſighs the day. 


The flowers diſcloſe a thouſand blooms, 
A thouſand ſcents diffuſe; 

Yet all in vain they ſhed perfumes, 
In vain diſplay their hues. 


Reſtrain, ye flowers, your thoughtleſs pride, 
Recline your gaudy heads ; 

And ſadly drooping, ſide by ſide, 
Embrace your humid beds. 


Tall oaks, that o'er the woodland ſhade 


& Your lofty ſumm̃ts rear A © Yor 


Ah why, in wonted charms array'd, 
Expand your leaves ſo fair 
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For lo, the flow'rs as gaily ſmile, 
As wanton waves the tree; 

And tho' I fadly plain the while, 
Yet they regard not me. 


Ah, ſhould the fates an arrow ſend, 
And ſtrike the fatal wound, 
Who, who ſhall then your tweets defend, 
Or fence your beauties round ? 


But hark, perhaps the plumy throng 
Have learn'd my plaintive tale, 
And ſome ſad dirge, or mournful fong, 
Comes floating in the gale, 

Ah no! they chant a fprightly ſtrain, 
To ſooth an amorous mate 

Unmindful of my anxious pain, 
And his uncertain fate. 


But ſce theſe little murmuring rills, 
With fond repinings rove ; 
And trickle wailing down the hills, 
Or weep alon g the grove. 


Oh mock not if, beſide your ſtream, 
You hear me too repine; 

Or aid with ſighs your mournful theme, | 
And fondly call him mine, ; 5 
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256 VERSES TO 
Ye envious winds, the cauſe diſplay, 
In whiſpers as ye blow, 


Why did your treacherous gales convey 
The poiſon'd ſhafts of wo? 


Did he not plant the ſhady bower, 
Where you ſo blithely meet ? 
The ſcented ſhrub, and fragrant flower, 
To make your breezes fweet ? 


And ma he leave the wood, the field, 
| The dear Arcadian reign ? 
Can neither verſe nor virtue ſhield 


The guardian of the plain ? 


Muſt he his tuneful breath reſign, 
Whom all the muſes love? 

That round his brow their laurels twine, 
And all his ſongs approve. 


Preferve him, mild Omnipotence ! 
Our Father, King, and Ged, 


Who clear'ſt the paths of life and ſenſe, * 


Or ſtopp'ſt them at thy nod. 


Bleſs'd pow'r, who calm'ft the raging deep, 


| His valu'd health reſtore, _ - 
Nor let the ſons of Genius weep, 
Nor let the good deplore. 
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But if thy boundleſs wiſdom knows 
His longer date an ill; 

Let not my ſoul a wiſh diſcloſe 
To contradict thy will. 


For happy, happy were the change, 
For ſuch a god-like mind, 

To go where kindred ſpirits range, 
Nor leave a with behind. 


And tho' to ſhare his pleaſures here, 
Kings might their ſtate fore go; 

Yet muſt he feel ſuch raptures there, 
As none can taſte below. 


VERSES left on a SEAT, the hand unknown. 


O EARTH! to his remains indulgent be, 
Who ſo much care and coſt beſtow'd on thee! 
Who crown'd thy barren hills with uſeful ſhade, 
And cheer'd with tinkling rills each filent glade; 
Here taught the day to wear a thonghtful gloom, 
And there enliven'd nature's vernal bloom.. 
Propitious earth ! lie lightly on his head, 

And ever on his tomb thy vernal glories ſpread |: 
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CORYDON, A PASTORAL. 
To the Memory of WILLIAM SHENSTONE, EVH. 
3 
9 OME, ſhepherds, we'll follow the hearſc. 
And ſee our lov'd Corydon laid: 
Tho' ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 
Yet let the ſad tribute be paid. 
They call'd him the pride of the plain: 
In ſooth he was gentle and kind; 


He mark'd in his clegant ſtrain, 
The graces that glow'd in his mind. 


II. 
On purpoſe he planted yon trees, 
That birds in the covert might dwell; 
He cultur'd his thyme for the bees, 
But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins that play'd at his feet, 
So bleat—and your maſter bemoan: 
His muſic was artleſs and ſweet, _ 
His manners as mild as your own.. 


III. 

No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 

No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall fail, 

And Winter diſcolour the year. 
No birds in our hedges ſhall ſing, 
(Our hedges ſo vocal before), 
Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring, 

Can greet the gay ſcaſon no more. 


Wa 


His 
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| IV. 
His Phillis was fond of his praiſe, 

And poets came round in a throng; 
They liſten'd, and envy'd his lays, 

But which of. them equall'd his ſong ? 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 

For loſt is the paſtoral ftrain ; 
50 give me my Corydon's flute, 

And thus let me break it in twain, 


J. CUNINGHAM. 
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